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PREFACE. 

In preparing the present edition of Goethe's Iphigenie 
auf Tauris the editor has been guided by the following 
principles. 

In the text the modern spelling has been adopted 
throughout. The quotations from Goethe's earlier texts 
given in the Notes have been put into modern spelling, 
while Goethe's own spelling and punctuation have been 
faithfully reproduced in the extracts printed in Appendix I. 

In the Notes all real linguistic difficulties and all diffi- 
culties of the subject-matter have been carefully explained, 
and much attention has been bestowed on the discussion of 
peculiarities of metre and style. But only in some really 
important cases, has reference been made to the older texts 
of the play, or to important differences oecurring in the 
drama of Euwpides. The older texts have, as a rule, only 
been quoted when their wording served either to set off a 
special beauty or to explain a difficult passage of the final 
text. It was thought preferable to show Goethe's manner 
of working in a few carefully selected instances which are 
printed in Appendix I. His general relation to Euripides 
and other sources has been fully discussed in the In tro- 
ll duetion. 
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s 

Similarities of conception or expression naturally occur- 
ring in similar dramas of Goethe's predecessors (Wieland, 

i 

Joh. Elias Schlegel, Gotter, and others) have not been j 
pointed out in the present edition. Such passages are j 
to be regarded as interesting parallels, but not as 
modeis which were consciously imitated by Goethe. They 
are freely quoted in the excellent American edition by 
L. A. Rhoades (Boston, 1896), where they are easily 
accessible. Only such references have been given as tend 
to illustrate Goethe's text, and the parallels have been 
chosen mainly from Goethe's own poetry or from that of his ■ 
friend Schiller. Ordinary points of gram mar (e.g. the mood 
of UttaU 9 1. 5) have not been discussed, as the editor is 
strongly of opinion that Goethe's noble drama should be > 
put into the hands of such students only as have read 
a good deal of German prose and poetry. No help 
has been given where it was thought that the meaning of 
words or the structure of phrases could be found out by a 
little thought or by reference to ordinary grammars and 
dictionaries. Mere translation notes have, as a rule, been 
purposely avoided. Hardly any etymological notes are 
given in this edition, but a number of notes are given on 
word-formation — especially in case of intentional imitations i 
of classical diction — and peculiarities of Goethe's own 
language which are inadmissible in ordinary modern prose j 
have been carefully pointed out. Classical allusions have ; 
been usually explained, as the book will be used by many 
who have not had a special training in classics ; but familiär 
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classical terms such as Olympier, Parzen and others have 
been left without a note. In the explanation of classical 
allusions the füllest use has been made of Sir William 
Smith's excellent Classical Dictionary. The translations 
were in some cases suggested by happy renderings of 
Goethe's text by Miss Swanwick or William Taylor (of 
Norwich). 

In writing the Notes and the Introduction the editor 
has derived much help from a great number of commentaries 
and editions, more especially from those by Düntzer, Weber, 
Evers, Zippel, Waetzoldt, Keck, Vockeradt, Strehlke, 
Neubauer, Carter, Rhoades, and Clarac, which, owing to 
the character of this book, could not in each case be 
acknowledged. He is also much indebted to the books 
and essays by Olbrich, Halatschka, Morsch, Thalmayr, 
Althaus, Primer, M. Koch, Wilkins, Thümen, F. Foerster, 
K. Francke, H. Grimm, E. Schmidt, R. M. Meyer, Heine- 
mann, Bielschowski, Choievius, Biedermann, Hettner, 
Schröer, Scherer, SeufFert, Minor, Bulthaupt, Imelmann, 
Laas, and others. The German literary periodicals have 
been found to be of great use on many points, and the 
great dictionaries by the brothers Grimm and their suc- 
cessors, and those by Sanders, M. Heyne and H. Paul 
rendered most valuable assistance. The parallel texts 
edition by J. Baechtold, and several volumes of the large 
Weimar edition, have been constantly referred to. 

The most important books, pamphlets and articles 
dealing with Goethe's drama have been en\\meia\.sA m *. 
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special Appendix (V). The editor has been assured by a 
number of students and teachers that such bibliographical 
helps have proved of real service to them. A good deal of 
what is containedin the Introduction andinthe Appendices 
is of course intended for teachers and more advanced 
students of Goethe's drama. 

The many cross-references will be especially useful to 
those students who have read the play once and wish 
to go over it again. The quotations from Goethe's and 
Schiller's poems will, it is hoped, be welcome to many 
serious students of German poetry, and the parallels are an 
attempt to introduce English readers to a more thorough 
study of the style and thought of the great German classics. 
For this reason in Appendix II {b) some more lengthy 
parallel passages from Schiller's poetry are given in which 
the terrible approach of the Furies is depicted by a master 
Jiand. 

As to the manner in which in the opinion of the present 
editor this edition should be used in schools, and in which 
the drama may profitabiy be studied, he wishes to refer 
to his recently published pamphlet The teaching of modern 
Joreign languages in our secondary schools (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1898), pp. 18 and 34 — 41. He has abstained 
from discussing at length the characters of the drama in 
order to leave the teacher plenty of material for discussion 
in the class-room. The help for such discussion given by 
V. Kiy and by Joh. Rost (see p. 247) will be welcomed 
by many practical teachers. The editor has carefully 
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explained the linguistic difficulties of the play in order to 
facilitate the ready understanding of the text and thus to 
allow time in class for reading aloud the German text, 
with proper attention to pronunciation and delivery, which, 
important as they are in the study of a modern language, 
are at present, for want of time, often much neglected. 

The editor desires to tender his sincerest thanks to 
his friends Dr Wilhelm Seelmann of the Berlin University 
Library, and Dr Alfred Schulze of the Royal Library, Berlin, 
for kindly revising his bibliography. He is also indebted to 
Professor I. Imelmann, Ph.D., of Berlin, Professor E. Goetze, 
Ph.D., of Dresden, and his colleague Mr H. J.Wolstenholme, 
M.A., for information and help most kindly and readily 
given. But above all he is anxious to express his most 
sincere gratitude to his friend, the Rev. J. W. Cartmell, M.A., 
Feliow and Senior Tutor of Chrisfs College, for the great 
kindness and care with which he read through the proofs of 
this edition and contributed many most valuable suggestions 
and criticisms. 

K. B. 



Englemere, Cambridge. 
Christ 'mos, 1898. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
I. 

HISTORY OF THE PLAY. 

Oft toeim e* txft burc$ 3a$re tout<$a,ebtun<jen, 
<5rfc$etnt et in »ottenbetet ®eftalt. 

Sauft. SBorfriel auf kern $$eater, 11. 71—72. 

LlKE several of Goethe's greatest and most exquisite works, 
Spljtgetue auf Xauuä went through a number of stages before 
its untiring and fastidious author, ever bent on improving his 
poetic productions, allowed it to go out into the world in the 
classical form in which we now read it. In no other work of 
his, not even in Sauft, are we able to follow the working of the 
great artist so minutely as in 3pl)ia,ettie, and nowhere can we 
obtain a better insight into Goethe's high artistic aims and } 
methods. We learn from this study how unsparingly even a 
great genius like Goethe worked again and again at his poem 
until every imperfection of the first conception, every dis- 
crepancy and want of harmony had disappeared, and 

(Sextant unb leicht, tote au« kern $l'\fyt entfprungen, 
@te$t fco* 5©tlb vor Um entjürften «lief. 

It is probable that Goethe first thought of dramatising the 
story of the Taurian Iphigenia in the spring of 1776, but if ever 
anything was then written, no line of it has come down to our 
times. Three years later, in the spring of 1779, the first sketch 
of the drama, as we have it, was written in the short time of six 
weeks (February 14 to March 28) amid numerous oecupations 
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xiv IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. 

and interruptions, such as for instance the levying of recruits 
and superin tending of the highways. Goethe's letters and 
diaries afford füll Information as to the manner in which the 
drama was half dictated, half jotted down in a number of 
different places, whenever he was able to afford some leisure. 
We are told that he dictated the beginning while a string-- 
quartett was being played in an adjacent room, the music of . 
which served to * unbind his soul.' The delicate fourth act was .*. 
written, as he says, ' on a quiet day with a quiet mind ' on one of : 
the heights of the Thuringian forest. The play was intended to 
be acted before the Court, probab ly as a festiva l play, in honour 
of the Duchess Luise, who had just given birth to a princess, 
and it was represented with brilliant success for the first time on 
April 6, 1779, at Weimar. It was acted before the Court mainly 
1 by amat eurs. Goethe himself took the part of Orestes, the 
beautiful and highly-gifted actress Corona Schroeter that of 
Iphigenia, the duke's younger brother was Pylades, and 
Goethe's friend Knebel represented the king of the Taurians. 
An eye-witness (the physician Hufeland) wrote about this 
Performance : ©oetlje in griedpifd^er Xtadjt, ttue tin Styofl tyera&gejltegen, 
Hin bie <§<$onljeit ©riecfyenlanbä gu »erfordern unb im 3Bort ju beteben. 

(9lie toutbe eine gleidje ^Bereinigung getjHger unb ^tyftfdjer SBoHfommeiu 
fyeit gefeljen. Corona he called a 3uno an ©ejlalt, and praised her 
^ajeftät in 3lnjianb, 3Bu<$$, ©eberben and her fdjon gemäßigtem @ptel. 
iThe audience consisted of the most cultured members of the| 
' Weimar Court. Besides the duke and the duchesses Amalial 
and Luise, there were present men like Herder, Wieland, 
Musaeus, Seckendorff, and among the ladies were the witty 
Luise von GÖchhausen and Goethe's friend and inspiring genius, 
Charlotte von Stein. Thus Spljtgeuie was originally a higher 
kind of ©elegenljettäbtdjtung, a work written for a special occasion 
and with a special purpose, and as such it ranks with some of 
. Goethe's most perfect poems, such as Ilmenau, 9luf SJHebingö 
%c\>, (Supljtoftyne, (SpUog jw ©djitfetä ©(ocfe. In SDHebing* 
Xob Goethe has himself left a memorial of those pleasant early 
years at the Weimar Court, and in this poem the drama Spljis 
Btnit and the beautiful Corona Schroeter are mentioned in the 
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place of honour. The Performance was such a success that, 
within a few months, it was several times repeated. In one Per- 
formance, on the heights of Ettersburg Castle, the duke Karl 
August himself acted the part of Pylades. The impression pro- 
. duced by the drama on the Weimar circle was so great that in 
r78i, wbjwi a festival play called £te ©eburt ber SWinerva was 
performed in honour of Goethe's birthday, the goddess herseif 
wrote the poet's name on the firmament, and those of Iphigenia 
jand Faust shone forth by its side in letters of fire. Both dramas i 
I were at that time only known to a number of private friends. * 
The triumph of Goethe at an early representation of Spljigenie 
in 1779 has been made by Kaulbach the subject of an interesting 
sketch in his 'Goethe-Gallene.' 

But the work which had been composed in so short a time 
and received with so much enthusiasm by a very critical public, 
was not considered finished by its author. It was written (like 
$t0ferpina) in rhythmical prose of a decided iambic charac- 
. ter 1 . The style was apparently much influenced by Wieland's 
/ 'Singspiele,' especially his SllcefU. Goethe did not consider 
this form to be final, and repeatedly refused to communi- 
cate the drama to Outsiders before it had undergone a 
thorough revision. In the spring of the following year (1780) 
the text was divided up into metrical lines of very unequal 
length, while but few alterations in the actual wordirig were 
introduced./ This irregulär metre 2 was very fashionable just 
at that time, and occurs also in Goethe's lyrics, for instance 
in the poem 9Äeine^©öttin (written in 1780). The form thus 
somewhat mechanically obtained soon failed to satisfy Goethe's 
taste, and in 1781 he returned to prose, elaborating an improvgd 
text, in which he took pains to fill up a few gaps and to give the 
whole greater smoothness and harmony in style. He based this 
remodelling on a slight modifjcation of the original (A) text, and 
the result was tEatanumber of alterations and improvements in 
style and expression were introduced into the drama. Several 

1 For specimens of the original prose (A) see Appendix I, 1 and 4. 
* For a specimen of B see Appendix I, 2, p. 2\^. 
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of the most important changes which we notice in comparingj 
the original (A) with the final (D) text of the drama occur fofj 
\ the first time in this improved prose text (C) of 1781 1 . 
• In this form the drama remained for five years, until in 1786' 
the poet conceived the plan of bringing out an edition of his 1 
collected works which was to include Spljigetue. for this \ 
purpose he feit it necessary to revise and remodel his drama 
once more. His friends Wieland and Herder took the greatest 
interest in the transformation of the play. It wa s Wiel and 
who strongly advised him to change the fdjfotternbe *ßrofa 
again into einen gemeinem @d)titt 2 . Consequently the final prose 
text (C) was once more transcribed into iambic metre, and 
Goethe took this text with him to Karlsbad in July of 1786 in 

• order to revise it at greater leisure. Herder was at Karlsbad at 
the same time, and his fine ear and critica l acumen, and, above 

** all, his unfailing interest and warm encourägement were of great 
assistance to Goethe. We do not know exactly what the text 

j looked like in this fourth phase of its transformation, as no copy 

/ of it has been preserved. The verses must still have been very 
irregulär, because when Goethe came to study Sophocles*. 
Elektra at Karlsbad he wrote to Herder that the lines of his 
own Spljigeiue did not please him at all, being too short, uneven 
and jerky. A specimen of the text at this stage is afforded by 
Herders copy of the 'Song of the Parcae,' in 3Serfe gefd)mtten s . 
Inspired by the classical beauty of the diction of Sophocles, 
Goethe strove to make his metre more polished and stately, and 
in doing this he received the heartiest encouragement from 
Herder. At the end of his stay at Karlsbad, Goethe had so far 
advanced that he hoped to be able to finish the drama very 
soon. It was to take him much longer than he expected. 

At the end of August Goethe left Karlsbad secrejly for Italy. 
At last he was to see the land of his longing and of his dreams. 
Nobody but Karl August knew of the real destination of his 
' trip to the mountains,' as he called it when he intormed Herder 

1 For specimens see Appendix I, 4, pp. 226-27. 
a See Goethe's letter to Herder of Jan. 13, 1787. 
3 See Appendix I, 6, page 229. 
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land other friends that he was going away. Herder advised him 
•liastead of hammering away at stones to bestow some more 
I attention on the final polish of 3 pl) ige nie. Goethe took his 
advice, and when he crossed the Brenner and was descending 
into Italy he singled out the bündle containing 3pt>igenie from 
among his other papers, intending to finish this drama before 
I undertaking anything eise. Thus the final revi sion of 3 p f) i fl e u i f , 
which gave to the great drama its permanent classical form, 
took place in Italy, and was made with the great est care during 
the first four months (September — December, 1786) of his Italian 
journey. Everywhere he took the manuscript with him, he 
worked at it on the Lake of Garda, at Verona and Vicenza, but 
especially at Venice and at Rome. His letters and diaries give 
us füll Information. We see how all the work previously under- 
taken was but a preparation for the final task, we perceive how 
earnestly he strove to bring the style of the drama as near per- 
fection as possible. At Rome he became the friend of a German 
author, K. Ph. Moritz, who had elaborated a system of German 
prosody, and a number of lines of 3pl)ißenic were finally con- 
structed in harmony with Moritz's rules. Moritz had established 
the theory that in German metre 'length' and 'shortness' of 
monosyllables are not fixed naturally and invariably, but rather 
by their mutual position and relation. He also taught that in 
German there existed a certain order of importance among the 
different classes of words regulating their weight and position in 
the metrical line. Guided by such theories, which he carefully 
weighed, and by his remarkably fine ear, Goethe slowly and 
carefully revised his play, reading aloud passage after passage, 
transposing words and improving expressions, until at the 
beginning of 1787 the difficult task was at last accomplished. 
In numberless points of detail it betrays the influence of Italian 
scenery and art, and of the transformation of Goethe's own 
artistic conceptions. It had now attained to the ideal of eleva- 
tum, purity, moderation, and harmony in language and style 
which makes it one of the greatest masterpieces of which German 
literature can boast. On January 6, 1787, the drama was com- 
pleted, and on January 13 a copy of it was sent to Herder, to whom 
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the poet gratefully dedicated it 1 . In an accompanying letter to 
his friend, Goethe spoke of his play with the greatest modesty, 
declaring that he was fully aware of its remaining imperfections, 
and authorizing Herder to improve any expression he thought 
fit. The copy sent to Herder was printed in 1787 in the third 
volume of Göethe's collected writings, and the final Italian 
manuscript (begun at Verona, Sept. 16) in Goethe's own hand- 
writing, is preserved among the treasures of the Goethe- Archiv ] 
at Weimar. 

This final 'Roman' Spljigenie (text D) bears to the 'German* j 
äptyigettte (texts A — C) the same relation which the fully opened r 1 
rose bears to the bud. It is essentially the same and yet in \ 
every respect more perfect, more beautifully developed. ^ 

Still it must be remembered that the alterations made con- 
cerned almost exclusively the linguistic and metrical form of the 
drama. T he structure of the play, the plot, the char acters 
re mained almost entirely untouch ed. They had been sketched 
from the very first with such perfect fitness and beauty that 
Goethe found nothing to alter in his subsequent revisions. This 
fact too is a strong proof in favour of the theory that Goethe 
had spent much time and thought upon the play before he 
began the actual writing of it on February 14, 17^9. He would / 



hardly have been able to produce so harmonious ä drama within 
a few weeks füll of interruptions of all kinds, if he had not 
frequently thought over the subject and fixed the characters and 
arranged the main scenes in his mind. The only changes made 
beyond changes of language, style and metre, were the limitation 
of the number of persons appearing on the Stage in the final 
scene to the three principal figures (see 1. 2005 n.), and especially 
the remodelling of part of one scene {yt. 4) which thus was 
greatly improved 2 . The general charatter of the final Roman 
revision (D) becomes clear from a cj/mparison of it with the 
final prose text of 1781 3 . 

1 Goethe's Letters, Weimar edition, Vol. viii, p. 123. Letter No. 
2550. 2 See Appendix I, 5, pp. 227-29. 

8 See Appendix I, 3, pp. 214 sqq. and also I, \ and I, 6 (Karlsbad 
revision of C). 
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Such is the history of the text of Goethe's 3p^tgenie as it 
dcveloped between 1779 and 1787. The sources of information 
at our disposal are abundant : the texts A, B, C, and D are all 
printed and easily accessible, especially in Baechtold's edition 
and in the great Weimar edition (Vols. 10 and 39). Moreover 
we possess Goethe's own letters and diaries, his account in his 
'Italian Journey' based on his early letters and diaries, and 
numerous letters and criticisms of his contemporaries. 

The original play, composed within a few weeks, was received 
by all Goethe's friends with the greatest enthusiasm, but the 
same enthusiasm was not at first accorded by his friends 
at Rome and Weimar to the Roman Sptyigcnie, the perfection 
of which had cost many months. It was not altogether un- 
natural that it should be so. The artists at Rome, to whom 
Goethe read the drama, had expected something in the revo- 
lutionary style of ©oefc von Söerlidjtngen, and the classical 
beauty and moderation of the new drama, its form no less than 
its contents, did not agree with the idea they had formed of 
Goethe. They had not been aware of his complete mental and 
artistic transformation. More painful to Goethe was the lack 
of sympathetic appreciation on the part of his Weimar friends, 
including even Herder. These had received a deep and lasting 
impression when the play had first been acted by Goethe and 
Corona Schroeter, and they regretted the alteration of many 
passages of the original which had become dear to them on 
account of these personal associations. They had not gone 
through the same ment al development m fifMithp had gone 
through in Italy, 'andHius they failed to notice at first the great 
artistic lmpröVelflent ot the"whole. Goethe was here in advance 
of his time, and their want of appreciation neither altered his 
convictions nor prevented him from applying the same principles 
to their füllest extent when he turned to the still more difficult 
task of completely rewriting another <&d)mer$en$finb of his, which 
owes still more to the beneficent influence of the Italian sky, 
his great ^^tragisaLdfatna Torquato Xaffo. 

First conceptiofV. 1776 (?). First prose: Spring 1779. Arranged 
in metrical lines : Spring 1880. Revised Prose: 1781. Kax\&tad VwA. 
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(put into metre): July — August 1786. Italian revision, final: Sept. — 
Dec. 1786. Final Revision finished: Rome, Jan. 1787. First printed 
ed.: Leipzig, 1787. 



II. 

SOURCES. 

$0$ au$ bie Jtttyneren jene* g)cf<$(e$t$, ZantaiM, 3xion, ©tfy^u«, toaven 
meine Zeitigen... 3(^ bemitleidete fte... 
Goethe at Strassburg 1770 — 71. (2>i($tung unb 3Ba$r$eit xv.) 

*8iellet($t peitftyt midj balb bie unfic^tbare ©eijjet ber (Sumeniben toieber aus 
meinem üBaterlanb. 

Letter of Goethe's from Frankfurt, dated Aug. 1775. 

ÜWöge feie Sbee be« Steinen, bie fic$ bi* auf ben Jßifien erflrecft, ben \ä) in 
SBlunb neunte, immer lichter in mir werben. 

From Goethe's Diary, August 7, 1779. 

In most works of Goethe the subject-matter (whether na- 
tional or classical, historical or legendary) is throughout blended 
with his personal feelings and experiences. 1t is the deep 
personal interest in certain characters or situations which in all 
his earlier productions makes him work out a historical or 
legendary subject. 

This is clearly seen by a close investigation of the sources 
of SpljtQente, for which there is abundant material. Goethe's 
own account in his autobiographical writings, his diaries and 
letters together with the letters and writings of his contem- 
ppraries are at our disposal 1 . 

What then was Goethe's State of mind, what were his aims 
and interests during the early years of his residence at Weimar, 
when the first idea of writing a drama of which Iphigenia was 
to be the heroine was conceived, and when the first sketch was 
made? What are the sources of our drama? 

1 See Appendix V, on page 241. 
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For several years before he came to Weimar Goethe had 
taken a profound interest in classical literature. He had begun 
the study of Latin and Greek when a boy, and during his 
Student years at Leipzig his interest in classics had been kept 
alive by the study of Lessing's and Winckelmann's writings. 
But it was only at Strassburg (1770-71) that he became a pupil 
of the ancient classical writers. It was owing to Herders 
influence that Goethe began to read Homer, Anacreon, Pindar, 
and some of the great tragedies in the original Greek. Ever 
after that he went on extending his knowtedge of Greek litera- 
ture, and in 1774 he protested strongly against.the untfue and 
modernised representation _of \hg a&cient classical heroes in 
Wieland's lyric drama Sllcejte by ridiculing it in his farce ® öttet, 
gelben unb Söielanb. It is worthy of note that the same 
Goethe who in this exaggerated satire reproached Wieland for 
so entirely misunderstanding the ancient Greek tragic heroes 
soon afterwards became a friend and admirer of Wieland, and 
was even influenced by 9l(ce jie when he wrote the original sketch 
of 3pl)igenie. 

When the youthfiil Goethe began the serious study of 
ancient Greek literature he became deeply impressed by certain 
prominent heroes of Greek legend, and he, who before long 
became the leader of the young writers of the 'Storm and 
Stress* period, made the Titanic personages of Prometheus, 
Tantalus, Ixion, and Sisyphus ' his saints,' as he calls them, and 
was fond of using these revolutionary heroes as representatives 
of his own feelings and aspirations. He would identify himself at 
one time with the self-reliant Prometheus, at another with the 
gloomy Orestes chased by the Eumenides. His conceptions and 
poetical productions were thus already deeply influenced by 
Greek literature when he came to reside at Weimar. The story 
of Iphigenia and Orestes, which was well-known to him before his 
Weimar time, was closely connected with that group of revolu- 
tionary ttBeroenfdjcu in whom he had taken so deep an interest, 
but the spirit in which he soon afterwards worked out the story of 
the last descendants of the house of Tantalus was vastly different 
from the spirit of defiance and self-assertion in which in 1774 

a 1. t. c 
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he had intended and actually begun to sketch the character of 
the great artist and maker of men — Prometheus. How was this 
change in Goethe's mind brought about? 

During the last years of his life at Frankfurt, and still more 
during the first years of his life at Weimar, Goethe had not un- 
frequently days of deep melancholy and discontent with himseHj 
in which he would restlessly wander about alone and yearn for 
peace of mind* rest and sympathy. In his splendid career, 
amid his manifold successes he had more than once neglected 
and even destroyed the peace of mind and the happy existence 
of others. Like a torrent, like wildfire he had spoilt the life and 
wrecked the happiness of more than one pure-hearted girl who 
had given him her love. His own aims and duties in life were 
for years unsettled. But Goethe's high and noble nature was 
painfully aware of this, and he often bitterly reproached himself 
for his inconstancy and lack of self-restraint. He frequently 
expressed these feelings of remorse and dissatisfaction in his 
letters, poems and dramas, and together with the confession of 
deep regret went the irresistible longing for peace and self- 
control. In many of his early Weimar poems we find a touch- 
ing expression of this feeling, but soon there appear by the side 
of them other poems in which he expressed his delight at 
finding the longed-for peace of mind and at feeling himself 
becoming more quiet and more firm under the gentle influence 
of a noble womanly soul whom more"than once he fondly called 
' sister.' Every one of his friends knew that this sympathetic, 
high-minded and truly noble woman was Charlotte von Stein, 
the wife of an official of the Weimar Court, who for more than 
ten years was the confidante of all his plans and ideas. With 
her help the impetuous youth succeeded in winning for himself 
moderation and self-control. This high aim was attained in 
1779 when he was thirty years of age; he had been incessantly 
striving after it ever since he had made Frau von Steinte 
acquaintance (1776-79). There could be no better poetical 
expression of what he feit with regard to her soothing and coro- 
forting influence than the picture of Orestes, chased by the 
Furies and longing for peace, whom the dark spirits leave when- 
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he comes under the healing influence of his pure and loving 
sister. 

The figure of Orestes was also for Goethe the embodiment 
of another idea which often occupied his mind in those years. 
According to the old legend Orestes is obliged, by divine 
decree, to become guilty of a deed which he abhors : he is 
obliged to avenge the murder of his father by killing his own 
mother. He is a type of the guilty and yet innocent man, whose 
life is spoilt by the conflict of duties equally sacred, a man who 
seems to be justified in reproaching the inexorable and cruel 
Powers on high. Goethe apparently feit much sympathy with 
a man in this Situation. It was the same reason which caused 
him to take so deep an interest in the kindred figure of Shake- 
speareV Hamlet, and the same pessimistic conception of the 
powers who control the destinies of men appears in the Song 
of the Parcae (3pt;i0enie iv. 5) and in the Song of the Harper 
in SBUfyelm ÜVeijhr which begins : 2Der nie fein Sorot mit Xfyränen 
ajj. The second stanza of the latter poem is especially pathetic. 
Its date is not known, but it is most likely earlier than 1783, 
the year in which we first find it among some poems copied 
by Herder ; it may very well go back to the middle of the 
seventies. 

Nevertheless Goethe, who for more than one reason took a 
deep interest in the fate o f j^restes, did not attempt to make h im 
the central figure nf a. play T the object of which should be to 
protest against the heavenly Powers. He was not to be another 
revolutionary figure such as Prometheus. It wa s onlv after, 
G oethe had found out from his own inner experience how the 
g uilty man can be reconciled and find pe ace, after he had 
realised the limitations of humanity and the go odness of P rovT- 
de nce, after he saw his way to demonstrate not only how the 
want nf s filf-rontrpl J <>aHs to ruin, but how the loving soul of a 
pure and truthful woman can remove an ancient curse and hold 
out hopes of a new and noble life— only then the subject of 
Orestes and Iphigenia became of such an absorbing interest, 
that he worked it out in a great drama, for the perfection 
of which he spared no pains. It afforded him atv e&c&\\&?&. 

c 1 
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opportunity of thanking in the highest possible way the friend to 
whom he owed so much. It is no longer Orestes in whom the 
main interest is concentrated, but 'the sister/ Iphigenia. It has 
been well said that " this piece Stands as a symbol in which the 
poet, who had attained clearness and repose, sings his own 
reconciliation with himself in the reconciliation of the heroic 
family with the gods." 

These are the principal points which attracted Goethe in the 
subject of SpljiQenie auf Xautiä as he conceived its poetic 
possibilities. But how are we to account for the fact that the 
author who so far had delighted to choose his heroes from the 
sixteenth Century, an d to celebrate men of German race fighting 
for political liberty, sucn as uo etz a na n,gmont, or tor freedom 
of thought, such üb Fdusl, CäTne iorward in this drama as the 
rival of the great Greek tragedians ? 

In cfolhg Lhis Güethe was more strongly influenced by 
literary tradition than one would at first suppose. He was 
under the combined influence of ^Wieland's lyric dramas and of 
'rench Renaissance d rama through its G erman repr esenta- 
tives. 

It has been said above that the earliest text of Gdethe's 
Spfytgenie auf Xan rid was in more than one respect influenced 
by Wieland's 51 leefie, which (in 1774) Goethe had so ruthlessly 
attaclEech änd ricticuTed. Like Sltccfle, the original %$1)i<fifiit 
was a melodramatic play, written in a style that held a place 
midway between prose and regulär iambic metre, introduahg 
but a few persons of high and heroic descent, beginning with a 
lyrical monologue and characterised by a marked preference for 
such lyric outpourings. These lyrical dramas, called ' Sing- 
spiele,' were at that time much in fashion, especially at the 
German courts, that of Weimar included. They were often 
performed as festival plays on special occasions. Such a play 
was Wieland's 9ltcejU, and the same holds good of Goethefe 

Gluck's operas are of a very similar kind. In 1773 Gluck, 
who lived at Paris, had composed his Iphiginie en Aulidt. 
I n *779 (on May 18), less than two months after the first 
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representation of Goethe's drama before the Weimar Court, 
his opera IpJUgenü en Tauride was performed at Paris and 
obtained an extraordinary success. It is a curious coincidence, 
but apparently both artists worked quite independently of one 
another. In 1776 Gluck, who had lost a beloved niece, asked 
Wieland to write for him the text of a cantata which he wished 
to compose in her honour. Wieland, who was at that time 
unable to comply with his request, asked Goethe to write it. 
Goethe agreed, and actually began to write something which, 
however, was subsequently abandoned for a time. The subject 
of Goethe's poem is not mentioned in Wieland's letter to Gluck, 
in which Goethe's plan is highly praised, but it has been con- 
jectured that it was Spfyigenie auf £auri*. This, however, is 
very probably wrong. The subject of Goethe's Cantata was 
most likely $rofenuna (publ. in 1778); but it is by no means 
improbable that at the time (spring of 1776) Goethe thought 
of the subject of Iphigenia in this connexion, and considered its 
poetic possibilities. 

In another way too Goethe was influenced by the literary 
tradition of his time. The story of Orestes and Iphigenia had 
been treated more than once in the polished alexandrines of the 
French Renaissance drama of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (see p. xxix). These French dramas were translated, 
adapted and imitated by several German dramatists whose 
works were certainly well known to Goethe. Joh. Elias Schlegel 
wrote in 1737 his ©efdjtoifUt auf Saunen, in which by the side 
of Imitation from the French the influence of Euripides is notice- 
able. Ten years later ( 1 747) Derschau wrote his drama D r e fl 11 n b 
$ty(abe* ober $)a$ SDenfmal ber Sreunbfcfyaft. More important 
than these for Goethe were two more recent plays by his friend 
Gotter. These were Dreft unb (Steftta (1772) an£ SWerope 
(i773)' Gotter was not a poet of original powers, but a most 
skilful adapter of the classical French plays, and his adapta- 
tions were several times performed at Weimar during the 
seventies. There are many points of detail in which Goethe, 
consciously and unconsciously, was influenced by Gotter's plays, 
which must have been thoroughly familiär to him. Similar 
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motives and expressions occur not unfrequently — but in eveiy 
one of them Goethe's play is superior. Many parallels result 
naturally from the analogy of the situations and cannot therefoie , 
fairly be regarded as intentional imitations on the part of 1 
Goethe. Thus from Wieland's Sllcejle and from Gotter's Dreft 
unb (£leftra and Wlexopt we are led to Goethe's Spljiöenie 
(and (Styenor), one main difference between them being this, | 
that in the latter plays Goethe HiH tw »prlruYmir +*» im\tat* the 

<i mitators of the ancient classical writer«^ foj f rpcoiii^iy wAnt t 
the sources himself and thus created a drama, the like of w hich 
Germany ha d never seen befor e. 

~~3Tword as to the sources of the metre adopted by Goethe 
must suffice in this place. His earliest dramas had been written 
in the conventional French alexandrines ; most oOiis Storni and 
Stress dramas were written in prose ; while in some he used 
irregulär rhymed lines of four accents, in Imitation of old German 
verses. (Sgtnont, especially in its later nferts, is written in a 
kind of rhythmical prose. This ly ric andirhythmical p rose was 
especially characteristic of the original tekts ofityfyiflenie ^nd 
£affo, and was in both cases altered into lines of the möst 
perfect iambic rhythm. (Sgmont was left unchanged by the 
poet, Xaffo seems to have been entirely rewritten (the original 
prose is.-lost); the transformation of Sp^tgcnie gave the poet * 
most trouble of all with regard to its form. In 1779, the year of * 
the production of the original ' German ' Spfyiflenie, appeared 
Lessing's Slattyan ber SBeifc, the only one of the plays by the 
'father of the modern German drama' which was written in 
imitation of the English dramatic blank verse. Lessing's 
example had the greatest influence on German dramatists, 
especially on young Schiller. But it did not directly influence 
Goethe, whose verse is essentially different from Lessing's. 

\ Goethe's verse was notjyx jmitation of the dramatic verse of 
Shakespeare, but was modelled on the Italian endecasillabo> the,, 
epic-lyric metre of the Italian stanza. Goethe had learned to 

j appreciate its grace and melodiousness in the poetry of the 
talented Heinse, and he had begun to use it, at the beginning of 
the ei#hties, with increasing skill and success, in several of his 
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finest lyrical poems, such as Slmenau (1783), Suetgnung (1784), 
©eljeimniffe (1785). Thus, when in 1786 he undertook to give 
3pfyigenie its final metrical form, he introduced into his drama 
the iambics which in the interval he had learned in his lyrics to 
handle with such consummate art. Lessing's adoption of blank 
verse in a poetical drama may have encouraged Goethe to 
recast his play into a regulär metre. In this respect Lessing 
may be named along with Wieland and Herder, who were 
influential in making Goethe devote so much time and trouble 
to the final revision of Spfytflenie. But it is wrong to say that 
| Lessing's blank verse influenced Goethe's metre. 

The poetic language of the final revision was especially 
improved by the play being rewritten in regulär metre. Goethe 
himself noticed this effect of his revision \ and the same observa- 
( tion was made by Schiller (1797) when he was remodelling his 
| SBallenflein. The violent outbursts of madness and passinn nn 
the part of Orestes were now regulated bv tfr e, ^mnnth rhythm 
and Decame oniy in this way truly beautiful. Goet he's style had 
h£yl Uiuy ii.fiiu.il aiUlhill_ oft ^lassiral haamy ftPftTThe be ginning. 
aVbkling from--th^""veryfirst the typical words and phrases of 
poems written after the French style, such as $riti}, (Slpftum, 
3eyi)\)t, D #imtnel, and so forth, while purposely imitating 
classical diction in using such terms as gottergteid), bee Katers 
Ätaft, beä Jlonigä Qavupt. Still in one point the diction of Goethe 
in 3pi)igenie, Xaffo, and $>ie natürliche £od)ter strongly re- 
sembles the diction of the French Renaissance drama, as has 
been justly pointed out by French critics, namely, in the some- 
what artificial diction in which the same high level of expression 
is maintained by all dramatis personae. The barbarian Arkas 
speaks the same language as the refined Pylades, Thoas the 
same as Orestes. The French dramatists of the seventeenth 
Century adopted a similar conventional style, but in their case it 
was to some extent imposed upon them by conditions frpm with- 
out, while Goethe made his himself, and of set purjrose. This 

1 He wrote : boc$ ifl'8 fonberbar, fcafl mit tem <8ilbenmafj ftd> aucty meift 
ein btfferer ftu&vucf verMntet. [Letter to Herder (Oct. 14, 1786). Weimar 
Edition, No. «513.] 
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style of Goethe's has its origin in the very same endeavour which 
has been made a matter of reproach against the French classical 
tragedy writers, — the endeavour to maintain a pitch of general 
nobleness in all the language uttered. The romantic style of 
Jäj2£jjjx>it SBerlicftittflen wa s_definitely abandoned, everything 
had jow to be grave. solem n and dignified lifcr n GranU ^tntiir 
" 'Fhis~changeoi styJe was due to Goethe's conceptions of the 
character of Greel§^axt r *uggested by the writings of Winckel- 
mann and Lessing and confirmed by his study of classical 
sculpture in Italy. 

In writing his Spljigente auf XaurU Goethe drewfrom many 
literary sources of which the classical Greek dramas are 
by far the most important. The story of Iphigenia among the 
Taurians deals with an episode in the historyof the descendants 
of Tantalus, which was connected by Athenian dramatists with 
/ a local tradition of the migration of the Taurian Artemis to the 
. soil of Attica. The local patriotism of the Athenians was 
, strongly evoked by the play of Euripides, who probably was the 
first to connect the expiation of the crime of Orestes with the 
story of the transportation of a sacred image of Diana from the 
shores of the Black Sea to Halae Araphenides on the south-east 
coast of Attica, near Athens. The Athenians also maintained 
that after her return to Greece Iphigenia herseif remained at 
Brauron near Halae, where she ended her life as priestess of 
the Brauronian Artemis 1 . This story is a later development 
of the saga and does not occur in the oldest Greek lite- 
rature. 

The story of Iphigenia's stay among the Taurians does not 
occur in either Homer or the Greek epic-lyric poetry of the 
oldest times. Aeschylus seems to have treated the legend in 
the third part of a trilogy called * Iphigeneia,' of which but a few 
fragments have come down to us which do not however allow 
us to juc[ge of its composition. A play of Sophocles is supposed 
to have dealt with this subject, but it is lost. But the great 

1 See E. B. England's edition of Euripides' Iphigenda among the 
72ru/7, London, J883, Introd. pp. xiii sqq. 
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and famous drama of Eurjpjdes called *l</>iycvcia ff «V Tavpois, 
'Iphigenia among the Taurians,' is still extant and b ecame 
G oethe's principal source of inspirat ion. In addition'to ilGoethe 
freely made use of a number of other dramas on the fates of the 
Pelopidae, especially the 'Iphigenia at Aulis,' the 'Elektro* 
and the ' Orestes ' of Euripides, the ' Elektra' of Sophocles, and 
the * Eumenides ' of Aeschylus. Most of the motives used he 
found in the plays of Euripides. The motive of truthfulness, 
which is lacking in Euripides, he found embodied in two Sopho- 
clean dramatis personae^ viz. Antigone and Neoptolemos (in 
Philoktetes). A great number of words and phrases Goethe 
borrowed from Homer, to whom his poetry owes so much. To 
these classical Greek sources we must add a few of minor 
importance. Goethe made occasional use, with regard to some 
points of detail, of Latin authors such as Seneca and Hyginus. 
The 'fabularum liber' of the latter was a well-known Roman 
primer of mythology ; it mainly consisted of arguments from 
ancient plays most of which are now lost. The two * fables ' of 
Hyginus which are most important for our play are given in 
Appendix III on p. 235. See also the notes to 11. 338, 1017. 

Goethe was an excellent French scholar and it may be as- 
sumed that he knew the principal French dramas dealing with 
his subject, although there is nowhere a direct reference made 
to them. La Grange-Chancel's Oreste et Pyläde 011 Iphiginie 
en Tauride (1697), a true Renaissance drama in alexandrines, 
was performed on the French stage for half a Century. In 
the middle of the eighteenth Century Guimond de la Touche 
produced an Iphiginie en Tauride which was acted in 1757 and 
subsequently became the model on which, in 1778, Guillard 
based the libretto which he wrote for Gluck's opera (performed 
in 1779)« The last named was of course at that time unknown 
to Goethe. Probably Goethe may also have known plays such 
as Voltaire's Oreste (acted in 1750) and others, but there are no 
indications that he was influenced by them. Goethe was pro- 
bably ignorant of the fact that Racine, before writing his fine 
iphiginie en Aulide (first performed at Versailles in August 
1674), had conceived, and abandoned, the plan of writing an 
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Iphigtnie en Tauride. Unfortunately only the sketch of Act I 
of this play in prose has come down to us 1 . 

It is certain that not one of all the modern plays nor any 
Latin writings have exercised so deep an influence on Goethe's 
drama as Homer and the great Greek tragedians. If he bor- 
rowed, as he naturally would, many important motives from 
Euripides, his descriptions of the * daughters of Night ' remind 
us of the Eumenides of Aeschylus, while the noble and lofty 
tone pervading the whole drama shows that Goethe had caught" 
the true spirit of Sophocles. 



III. 
EFFECT AND IMITATIONS. 

When Svfyigenie was acted for the first time at Weimar 
(in 1779), the principal parts being performed by Goethe and 
Corona Schroeter, the drama produced a deep impression on 
the select circle of spectators. When the 'Roman* Spfjigenie 
appeared in 1787, Goethe's Weimar friends were less enthusiastic 
than he had hoped. Moreover the public was at that time 
deeply stirred by Schillers early dramas, especially by £)ie 
(Räuber, Kabale unb Siebe, and 2)cn (Sarloä, and by some other 
revolutionär/ and somewhat extravagant produetions. Goethe 
feit that he was not understood, and soon lost interest in his 
own produetion. The estrangement between him and Frau von 
Stein, the many personal reminiscences connected with the play, 
the revival of which he was anxious to avoid, caused him to 
abstain from any attempt to have his drama put upon the stage. 
It cannot however be said that the more prominent critics of 
the time did not fully appreciate the great beauties of the new 
Spfyigente. Wieland, who reviewed it in his 'Teutscher Merkur' 
(Sept. 1787), did not hesitate to call it ein att<u-ied)tfd)e$ @tücf, and 
similarly, a few years later, A. W. Schlegel welcomed this @djo 

1 See Les grands tcrivains de la France, Racine (ed. by Paul 
Mesnard). Vol. IV. 1 — ia. Paris, 1865. 
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grie$tf$en ©efangetf. Schiller too, who was following Goethe's 
literary career with the keenest interest, was deeply impressed 
by the drama. He resolved to study the ancients with the great- 
est care, and he applied himself to the translation of Euripides' 
Iphigenia at Aulis into German blank verse (in 1790). In 
1788 he began to write an interesting review of Goethe's, drama 
as compared with its Greek prototype. His judg/ment at 
that time (see p. 240) was similar to that of Wieland and 
Schlegel: Bio gut jjödjjlen *8em>edjfehmg $at ©oetfye bie griedjifcfye Sorot 
erreicht and in reading it he feit fidj von einem gett>iffen ®eifie be$ 
2lftettum6 angett>e()t, ber für eine Bloße, auty bie gefongenfie, SRacfyaljmung 
viel gu toäfyx, viel gu le&enbtg ifL He was of opinion that in 
Sp^tgenie Goethe had rivalled the ancient tragedians still more 
SHCceg sfully than he had rivalled ' Shakespeare in (&oeft pon 
S9erIC$ jn9enT With so much praise and genuine admiration 
from those best qualified to judge, it could matter but little that 
old Bodmer at Zürich, who in his earlier days had advocated 
progress in literature, in Opposition to Gottsched, the Leipzig 
dictator of taste, now failed to see the beauties of Goethe's 
drama and (in his * Apollinarien ' 1783) ridiculed some of its 
very finest passages (see 1. 1151 note). This criticism is of 
interest only in so far as it now gives evidence of that change in 
taste which is largely due to Goethe. 

Schiller was not content with merely reviewing Sfcfyigenie. 
In 1794 began the memorable and unbroken friendship between 
him and Goethe, and towards the end of the Century after the 
renovation of the Weimar theatre had been completed (in Oct. 
1798), both poets turned their attention to increasing the 
re*pertoire of the Weimar stage. They translated and adapted 
a number of foreign dramas, and Schiller contributed year after 
year a great original play. Goethe encouraged younger drama- 
tists to send him plays suitable to be put upon the stage, and 
older plays of Lessing and Goethe were adapted for the same 
purpose. After SchlegeFs 3 n, an early imitation of 3 p lj i g e n i e, 
had been acted in 1802, and after Lessing's Üftatljjan bereuet fe 
had been adapted by Schiller in 1801, Schiller undertook to 
revise and to adapt the 3pl)igenie itself. Goethe did not object 
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to the experiment, but he did not wish to undertake it himself. 
The acting edition, as executed by Schiller, is lost, but we are 
pretty well informed as to the character of his adaptation by his 
correspondence with Goethe and with Kömer. The plan is 
mentioned for the first time in the Schiller-Goethe Correspon- 
dence in January 1800, but it only took definite form in January 
1802. Schiller apparently did not alter much, but he cut down 
the Orestes scenes, which he considered to be too long for stage 
Performance. The play was acted with much success on May 
15, 1802. Goethe, who happened to be staying at Jena, came 
over to Weimar for the night, and experienced by the side 
of his friend, as he expressed it, einen ber ttmnbetbarften ©jfefte 
weine« Sebenö : bie unmittelbare ®ea,ente>att eine* für midj tnefyt als \>er* 
gangenen ßuftanbeS. The drama was acted at Berlin in December, 
1802, and was soon afterwards repeated. At Vienna it was 
represented as early as Jan. 7, 1800 (repeated on Jan. 19). It 
made its way but slowly on the German stage, but it has ever 
since been acted from time to time in all the greater theatres of 
Germany. Goethe himself did not see it represented again 
after 1802. When in 1827 the drama was performed at Weimar, 
and the Berlin actor Krüger played the part of Orestes, Goethe 
did not go to see him. He was afraid of stirring up old re- 
miniscences and emotions. 

It deserves to be noticed that Schiller, who in 1788 found 
the drama written in the true spirit of classical antiquity, called 
it in 1802 fc erjhunlidj mobern unb üngtiedjifdj, bajj man nidjt begreift, 
tote e$ mcQÜd) ti>av, fie jemals einem Qriedjifd^en @tütf ju ttergteidjen 
(to Körner, Jan. 21). He wrote to Goethe (Jan. 20) : ®eele tnödjte 
idj es nennen, roaS ben eigentlichen SSorjua, batton antfmadjt. This 
Schiller rightly feit to be a hindrance to its dramatic effect. 
The beautiful poetry of the play will always strongly appeal to 
a refined taste, but it can never, by its very nature, become 
populär with the masses, and no adaptation can make it a first 
rate drama for the stage. 

Goethe's Spljigenie called forth a number of more or less 
successful attempts in the same style, but most of these 
are now completely forgotten, and Goethe's great work remains 
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practically without a rival. Schiller himself made no attempt to 
write' in a style in which he knew Goethe to be infinitely superiof 
to him, but still it is worthy of note that in 1802-3 he wrote 
that play which of all his dramas most resembles the ancient 
classical modeis, an experiment in the style of the King 
Oedipus of Sophocles, in which even the classical chorus was 
revived in a modified form— $>ie £Braut von SReffina. But this 
fate-tragedy has no resemblance to Goethe's Sptyigenie. The 
first play which appears to have been strongly influenced by 
3*)^igenie was A. W. Schlegel's 3on (1802). In 1808 H. v. Kleist 
wrote his $ent$efilea, which also bears traces of the influence 
upon it of Goethe's. drama. Most nearly related, perhaps, to 
3 pl} ige nie, are several plays of the great Austrian dramatist 
Franz Grillparzer, who was very deeply influenced by Goethe, 
although he has also marked characteristics of his own. Three 
women of classical times are the heroines of three fine plays by 
him : ©appljo in the play of the same name (181 8), Medea in 
the trilogy $>a$ golbene üBUefj (1822), and Hero in $e$ 2Reere$ 
unb bei Siebe Seilen (1842). It is interesting to note thät the 
principal figures of most of these gräcisierende Dramen are 
women, of whom Niobe, Medea, Sappho, Hero, Dido are the 
most prominent, but also including Clytaemnestra, Polyxena, 
Nausikaa, and Penelope. Of Greek heroes there are Achilles, 
Odysseus, and Arion 1 . 

While in Italy, Goethe conceived the idea of writing two 
more dramas treating of a Greek subject. The one was to 
be a continuation of 3pljigenie auf Xaurt*, and to be called 
Spljigenie auf £)efpljo$ (subsequently altered to 3pfytgenie 
iii 2>elpl)i) 2 . When .the way in which this drama might be 
worked out became clear to Goethe's mind, he was busied with 
giving his older 3pVö en t e i* s Anal form, and he rightly abstained 
from laying aside once more the already often interrupted work. 
After the Taurian Iphigenia was finished he did not attempt to 
write the continuation, although the general plan of the drama 
was at that time quite clear to his mind's eye. He subsequently 

1 See especially Cholevius II, 507 sqq. Cp. Appendix V, p. 243. 
1 See Appendix V, page 24+. 
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described it in his Stalienifdje OUife (Bologna, October 19; 
Hempel ed. p. 95) and it is clear that the contrast between 
the gentle Iphigenia and the impassioned Elektra was to form 
the main interest of the drama. Goethe planned for it a re- 
cognition scene in the fifth act, from which he anticipated a pro- 
found impression. Recognition scenes were characteristic of 
the Greek classical drama, and were always worked out with the 
greatest care by the old tragedians, for instance by Sophocles in 
Elektra, and by Euripides in his iphigenia amongthe Taurians; 
and Goethe rivalled them in the great recognition scene of 
Iphigenia and Orestes (III. 1). He hoped that the recognition 
of Iphigenia by Elektra would be a worthy counterpart of this 
great scene. Another important recognition was to decide the 
fate of Nausikaa (see below). 

The main idea of Spljigenie in $>efylji which, with 3pl)igenie 
in Slulia and Spfytgeuie auf £auti$ was to have completed the 
trilogy, is thus sketched by Goethe himself : 

(grleftra in gehnffer Hoffnung, baj? Oref* baS 23tlb ber tauriftycn 5)tana na$ 
<Defy$t bringen toerbe, erfctyeint in bem Tempel be« 9lpoll unb nnbmet bie graufame 
Hrt, bic fo »tel Unzeit in SPelo^S* £aufe angerichtet, als fc$liefjlic$eS @u$noj>fer 
bem ©otte. Bu i$r tritt leitet einer ber ©rieben unb er$Ätylt, wie er Orefl unb 
^tylabe« na<$ SEaurtG Begleitet, bie beiben Sreunbe jum $ote fuhren fetyen unb ftc^ 
glücflity gerettet. 3)ie Icibenfc^afttic^e ©leftra fennt fiety felbft ni<$t unb toeif 
nicfyt, ob fie gegen ©öttet ober 2ttenfc$en ityre SBut rieten fott. Snbeffen ftnb 
3j>$igenta, Drefl unb $)plabeä gleichfalls §u 5)elp^i angefommen. S^igentcn« 
^eilige fRuty fontrajitert gar merftoürbig mit (JleftrenS trbifctyer £eibenf$aft, all 
bie Reiben ©ehalten roec$fclfeitig unerkannt jufammentreffen. 3)er entflogene 
©rieche erblictt S^igenien, erfennt bie fßtiefterin, h>elc$c bie Sreunte geopfert, unb 
entbeett e* (Sleltren. JDiefe ifi im Jöegriff, mit bemfelbigen 23eil, toel$c8 fie bem 
2lltar n>ieber entreift, 3j>$igenien ju ermorben, als eine g(ücf lid;c SBenbung tiefet 
lefete fd)rccfüd)c Übel von ben ©ef($n>ifiern abmenbet. SÖcnn biefe ©cene gelingt, 
fo tft nic^t leicht ettoa« ©röfered unb 9tü$renbete« auf bem Sweater gefeljen 
Sorben. 

Frau von Stein seems to have known of Goethe's plan, 
which may possibly be dated as farbackas 1783, and on Oct. 18, 
1786, he writes to her from Bologna : £eute frütj Ijatte idj ba$ ©fütf 
&on Qento Ijerü&etfaljrenb, jttnfdjen Schlaf unb 2Bad)cn ben $(an jur 
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Spfytgenie auf SDetyljo« rein gu (inben. @$ gtebt einen fünften £ft 
unb eine SBiebeterfenmmfl, berflleidjen nicfyt viel fotten aufgttoeifen fein. 
3dj Ijabe felbjl batübet geweint nrie ein «Rinb, unb an bet SBeijanbfong, fofl 
man, Ijoff' id^ r baä Sratncntane erfennen. The subject of this pro- 
posed drama was suggested to Goethe by one of Hyginus* fables 
(No. 122: Aletes). In depicting the joy of Iphigenia, when she 
was at length permitted to return to the land of her longing, he 
would no doubt have vividly depicted his own delight in tread- 
ing on classical ground, the fulfilment of a wish he had cherished 
from his earliest childhood. 

The heroine of the other drama was to be Sfcaufifaa, the 
daughter of Alkinoos, the Phaeakian king, one of the most 
sympathetic figures of Homer's Odyssey. Of this play, which 
was begun in Sicily (1787), only a few fragments were written, 
and these, together with a number of hints as to the personale of 
the several scenes, are all that has come down to us. It is much 
to be regretted that the design of this play was not carried out, 
as the few fragments are of great poetic beauty. 

Other subsequent attempts of Goethe to make Greek per- 
sonages into heroes of dramas are the following : the figure of 
Helena plays a prominent part in the third act of the second 
part of Sauf! (1800 and later), and his old favourite hero Pro- 
metheus appeared once more in his fine but difficult drama 
$anbota(i8o7). 

But not one of these dramas on classical Greek heroes is so 
nearly related to Spfytgenie as $affo, whether in metre, style or 
spirit. These two plays mark a new phase in Goethe's literary 
carcer. 

IV. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

It is of interest to note that of all translations of this master- 
piece of Goethe the earliest was a spirited rendering into the 
language of Shakespeare, by William Taylor of Norwich, whose 
name Stands foremost in the ranks of English students of Goethe 
before Carlyle. He had visited Germany in his youth. axA ^"&s> 
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anxious to introduce the best of German literary productions to 
his countrymen. In 1791 he had published a version of Lessing's 
9iatl)att. His translation of Sp^tgcnie seems to have been 
practically finished about the middle of 1791 ; it was first pub- 
lished (anonymously) in 1793, and reprinted, at Goethe's own 
Suggestion, in 1794 by a German publisher. Both editions are 
now very scarce 1 . Of all 'Taylors translations this seems to be 
the best. He is especially successful in rendering the passages 
of the original, which are written in ordinary blank verse, while 
he is less happy in the translation of the passages in irregulär 
metre, such as the ' Song of the Parcae ' (IV. 5). The translation 
was very favourably reviewed in the ' Monthly Review ' for May 
1793, which Goethe saw, and in which he seems first to have 
made its acquaintance. He found the specimens of the render- 
ing given in the review redjt gut. (Letter to Jacobi, Aug. 11, 

1793.) 

Schiller, to whom Goethe had sent a copy of ' the English 

Iphigenia ' wrote on Sept. 12, 1794, to his newly-found friend: 

2>te englifdje 3pljia,enia erfreute nudj feljr. @o»iei idj batton urteilen tarnt, 

pagt tiefe frembe Reibung if>r aut an, unb man toirb lebhaft an bie gwfe 

3ßertt>anbtfd)aft beiber ©pradjen erinnert. Warm praise was aecorded 

to it by Henry Crabb Robinson, who in 1829 (Jan. 31) wrote to 

Goethe : u Taylor's Iphigenia in Tauris, as it was the first, so it 

remains the best version of any of your larger poems." Several 

other translations were printed privately, and seem to have been 

little noticed. The translation by Miss Anna Swanwick, which 

is easily accessible in Bohn's Standard Library, is in manycases 

more faithful to the original text and metre than Taylor's version, 

and deserves high praise. Neither the one nor the other is free 

from occasional misconeeption of the original, but their great 

merits far outweigh their occasional shortcomings. The c Song 

of the Parcae ' (iv. 5) was excellently rendered by Mrs Freiligrath- 

Kroeker, the daughter of the well-known German poet 

In 18 18 Goethe was agreeably surprised by the appearance 

1 A new handy edition by the present editor is in course of pre- 
paration. 
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of a translation of Spljigenie into modern Greek by Joannes 
Papadopulos, a young Greek who had studied at Jena. He 
would have been more pleased still if he had lived to see the 
masterly translation of his drama into the language of Sophocles 
which was made by Th. Kock, and published at Berlin in 1861. 



V. 

CRITICAL DISCUSSION. 

Some of the points that might be discussed under this head 
have been treated of in previous chapters in connexion with the 
history of the drama. In the present chapter a number of ques- 
tions immediately bearing upon the drama in its final form will 
be briefly discussed. 

Th e structure of 3ftty ige nie is clear and simpl e. In this 
respect the resemblance to the ©ingfptele is clearly noticeable. 
The three unities are carefully obse rved, as in the Greek an d the 

the songs in the lyrical opera and tak e T to some extent, the pla ce 
o f foe classical choruse s. Goethe is fond of inserting songs into 
his.early and later dramas ; in Sptyigenie we have the ' Song of 
the Parcae ' (iv. 5). In doing this he followed the example set 
by Shakespeare, and was himself followed by Schiller in his 
dramas. There are no songs in any of Lessing's great dramas, 
nor in £affo. 

The prose Spfyigenie was transcribed into regulär iambic 
metre, like £affo, some of Goethe's small lyric dramas (©ütgfiriele), 
and several scenes of Sauft. Many scenes of ©gmont might 
have been transformed in the same way. In his later dramas, 
Helena (now part of Sauft n.) and ^ßanbota, Goethe went per- 
haps a little too far in his imitation of the ancients by introducing 
the iambic trimeter, the classical metre of the Greek tragedies, 
and a number of other classical metres into his poetry. 3 p Ij i g eil i e 
seems to observe the golden mean in this respect 

The number of actors in Sptyigenie is limited in conformity 
with the traditions of the lyrical opera. The same IVmtta&otv Sa 
a 1. T. A 
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noticeable in £affo, while in @oe$, ©gtnont and parts of Sauft, 
large crowds appear on the scene. Schillers plays have all 
a greater number of dramaiis personae, 

There is little out ward action i n the d rama ; most of what 
there is is found in Act v., and many very important occurrences 
take place behind the scenes. Though the ® eelcnbvatna is ful[ 
o f deep in ne r stm g -g 1es T tligjnnflirt of thej ower and the high er 
prompti n^s of the human he art, jhese emotions T talcing place 
in the minds of fl) ft prinz ip al persons, are not drarn atical. 

5p|tg,enie auf Xauriä was the first German drama of im- 
portance in which a Greek subject was successfully treated. 
Lessing, reviving the story of Virginia in his (Jtnilta ©alottt 
{}77 2 \ gave classical feeling in a modern garb, while Goethe 
shows modern feeling in a classical garb. Wieland, Schlegel 
and Gotter had treated classical subjects before Goethe, but 
either in the lighter opera style or after the fashion of the French 
Renaissance drama. 

But if Goethe's indebtedness to the art of Racine and 
Voltaire, Wieland and Gluck is undeniable, he went a great Step 
beyond them. He solved a problem which the great French 
dramatists had failed to'solve 1 . H e endeavoured to be rqp re 
t rue to nature in his representatiori of classical thpug htand 
feeling, and he succeeded as far as a modern poet can 
expected to succeed. It must always be a great and difficult 
task t o blen d_harmoni ously the ancient and the moder n, to 
preserve the classical colouring and spirit, without offending 
modern feeling. A drama of great power, written at the same 
time as Goethe's 'Roman' Spljigenie was Klinger's tragedy 
SÄebca in tfcrintl) (1786). 

The characters of Goethe's drama deserve a most careful 
study. Here a very few words must suffice. 

The figiires of Iphigenia, Orestes, Pylades and Thoas all 
occur in the drama of Euripides, but the character of each of 
them was completely changed by Goethe. Arkas was introduced 

1 See Schiller's remarkable poem (1800): 21 n (Sottet, alt er fctn 
3Ra$omefc be« Voltaire auf bie S8ä$ne Braute. Goethe fully agreed 
with the views set forth by his friend. 
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as an intermediary between the priestess and the king, whose 
wishes he explains and advocates. He combines the qualities 
of the Greek messenger and the French confidant. 

I n all the dr amatis jtersonae two component s can be clearly 
distinguished. The one is the _Greek prqtotv pef. the other 
dement was furnished by G oethe's personal experien ce and 
artistic purpose. Both these elements are so skilfully blended 
that each figure Stands out real and füll of a life of its ovvn. 

-Thus I phigenia is indeed the Greek maide n a,ff jntrnHii^ \n 
us in the "drama of Euripide , s r but she is more than th is. Her 
truth falness^ reminds us of characters in Sophocles. Tfte affec - 
tio n existingr between brother and sister 1 Goethe was wp II 
qualified to portra y ; frp was Hevntfifl to his sister Cornelia, 
and largely experienced the blessings of sisterly influence in his 
friendship with Charlotte von Stein. Some of his Weimar 
friends thought that in his conception of Iphigenia Goethe was 
indebted to his intercourse with the young duchess Luise and 
with Corona Schroeter, who was to act the part. Iphigenia 
is not above tem ptation — she is indeed str ongly tempted and 
s eems to succumb for a moment — but, unlike the heroine of 
Euripid es, she soon shakes off the temptatiöiT iö fal sgEood, 
a fia her purity and confidence in the gods are rewa rded. Her. 
l ongine for 'beautiful Greece ' is an e cho of the po e^s QÄü_lojig- 
in g for the land of beauty , away from the commonplace duties 
which at that time began to weigh upon him with increasing 
heaviness. 

If the figure of Iphigenia became living to Goethe at Weimar 
itself, the figure of Orestes seems to have occupied his imagina- 
tion before his migration to the capital of Karl August. In 
Orestes we recognise not merely the hero of Euripides, but also 
some features of the Homeric heroes (iL i and v. 4, 6), and of 
the Neoptolemos (v. 4, 6) of Sophocles. These come out 
especially at the end, when the young hero is open and sym- 
pathetic, the true brother of Iphigenia. The Situation of the 

1 Goethe's touching little drama called ^>te (SJ efc^tüifler (1776) must 
be toentioned in this connexion. 

d2 
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r estless and gloomy youth finding peace in the presencej pf a 
gentle sister was drawn from Goethe's own life and exper ience. 

In the relation of the faithful Pyl ades t o Oreste s we may 
find a parallel to that_of _Goethe himself to Karl August o f 
Weimar. Experiences such as are alluded to in 11. 667 — 78 
were common to Goethe and Karl August at that time. Lines 
86 — 155 of the poem 3 Imen au may also be well compared. The 
Pylades of Euripides has been much improved in Goethe's 
drama, he has been made more important and has received 
some features which are characteristic of the Homeric Ödysseus. 

Th e king of the Taurians has likewise undergone a great 
change. He has become a noble and just barbarian, similar to 
Aridaeus in Lessing' s $f}ilota£ and to Saladin in his 91 atlj an b er 
Söetfe. If in his disappointment he uses harsh words, he does 
not stoop to committing mean actions. With good reason he 
is more than once called *a noble man* of* great soul.' The love 
feit by Thoas for Iphigenia is wanting in the play of Euripides 1 . 
There may be in the character of Thoas someitHing of Karl 
August such as he was and such as Goethe wished him to l)e, 
and as he really became — a piain man of noble heart and but 
few words, a generous ruler gradually learning self-restraint. 
In Thoas transformed by Iphigenia we may again think of 
Goethe, the unruly youth, transformed and ennobled by the 
gentle influence of a truly noble woman. 

The name of Arkas was probably borrowed from Racine's 
Iphigenie en Aulide y but it was really a typical name för an 
attendant or a confidant in several French and German dramas 
on this subject which immediately preceded Goethe's play. 
Arkas is sincerely devoted to his prince and well-disposed 
towards Iphigenia. He is necessary for the play, as he says 
some important things which Thoas would have been too proud 

1 In the French drama by La Grange-Chancel (1697) Thoas is in 

love with Iphigenia — perhaps this was known to Goethe. In Racine's 

drama the son of Thoas appears sincerely devoted to Iphigenia, and 

was perhaps intended to bring about her retarn home, while over- 

coming his own sei fish wishes. 
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or too reserved to utter. In sketching this figure Goethe may 
have thought of men such as his friend Knebel at the court of 
the Duke. 

But what is still more faithfully reflected in the drama than 
any individual person or experience, is the general spirit in 
which Goethe strove to act at that time, the spirit of purity, 
truthfulness and self-control. The many personal features and 
observations were collected by the poet and raised into a higher 
sphere, and were made to represent general and lasting human 
characteristics. 

The p rincipal motives blended in the play are the follow- 
ing. The Orestes motive is the oldest, the idea of the unhapp y 
man whom Fate has caused to become guilty and then punish es T 
who lopgs for peace and at last finds it through the influence of 



a pure woman. T he Iphigenia motive shows the delive rance 
of a man from the curse of unrest bv the love of a high-minded 



wojoaxL. 3) qj (StoiflggBeibti^e ftteftt mtg ftiuan, the concluding se n- 
te nce ofj jfa ttji, might well be used as a motto for this d rama. 
Blended with these are some other motives of greater or less 
importance — -the motive of friendship, the motive of lp nging. 
Goethe was eager to leave Weimar and to go for a prolonged 
stay to Italy (cp. I. i, and 11. 1094 sqq. which were written for 
the most part at Rome) — a craving which his prince unselfishly 
allowed him to satisfy. T he motive of calmness, moderation 
and trust in the benevolent and wise guidance of human des^. 
ti nies which animated Iphigeni a, is opposed to the former 
pessimistic conceptions as expressed in the 'Song of the Parcae. , 
The hereditary curse resting on Tantalus and his descendants 
was, according to the ancients, the absolute want of self- 
control and moderation, vßpis, as the Greeks called it. To 
this 93etmcffetu)ett, which hurled Tantalus from. his seat of gold 

j by the side of the gods, Goethe opposed the redeeming 
©elaffeiujett of Iphigenia. Sh e^had learned renunciation and 

I willing obedience to the will of the gods (11. 1827 — 28) — this 
frame of mind Goethe himself strove hard to attain. (See p. xxii.) 
The motive of truthfulness is personified in Orestes as well as 
in "iphigenia. The former cannot decewe tYie ^n^tes^ >öeä 
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l atter spea ks the tra fo to the kin g. A nft this very ffiitfifnlg ess 
re ally conQ u^rs »*"> Yrntfi h fiart, so th at he allows brother an d 
si ster to return home . Goethe may himself have found during 
the first years of his residence at Weimar that in many cases 
absolute frankness and sincerity was the only way to get out of 
difficult situations. The motive of purity, bie Sbee be$ {Reinen, is 
frequently mentioned in Goethe's letters and diaries of those 
years of inner struggles, especially in 1779, when he completed 
his thirtieth year and feit that a new epoch of his life was 
beginning. 

The leading idea of this great ©eejej&rjjttjj, in which the 
fate of the dramatis personae is shown to depend upon their 
own hearts, and in which the purity and truthfulness of a noble 
woman settfes the most difficult conflicts, may be found ex- 
pressed in the words of Orestes (v. 6, 11. 2142 — 4). Another 
fine expression of the same idea occurs in the lines which 
Goethe wrote (in 1827) on the fly-leaf of a copy of his drama 
which he presented to the actor Krüger, who in March 1827 
had acted the part of Orestes at Weimar. They run : 

2Ba* feer 5>U$ter tiefem «Banbe 
©lauBenb, $offenb anvertraut, 
SBerb* im Areife beutlet Sanbe 
2>urc$ \>tt Äünftler« SBtrfen taut! 
@o im $anbetn, fo im «Sprechen 
Siefcevoft »erfünb' e« »eit: 
Sitte menf$lic$e ©«brechen 
®ü$net reine SWenf$lic$feit. 

It has been well said : 'The power of holiness over sin, 
of truth over deeeit, of unselfish, all-enduring love over woful- 
ness and gloom, of calm and self-possession over tumultuous 
revolt has never been more beautifully portrayed ^ 

A few contested points still remain for discussion. Orestes 
in his vision (111. 2) believes that he is in the lower world, where 
he sees the members of his race Walking side by side in peace 

1 K. Francke, Social forces in German literature, New York, 21897, 
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and good-will. Only Tantalus, the fpunder and head of the 
race, is missing. He alone is still suffering great torments 
through the wrath of the gods. (See 1. 1301 n.) It has been 
remarked that this conception does not seem to be in harmony 
with the general spirit of peace and forgiveness which pervades 
this scene and with Iphigenia's notion of the benevolence of the 
Gods. This is quite true, but there are at least two reasons 
which Goethe may have had for excluding Tantalus from the 
procession of Orestes* ancestors. Firstly he may have wished 
to emphasize the fact that Tantalus had offended the Olympians 
themselves, so that his punishment was necessarily longer and 
more severe than that of his descendants. Secondly the ex- 
clusion of Tantalus becomes an occasion for Orestes to express 
in heartfelt language the love and veneration which like his 
sister he cherishes for his great ancestor. Still it must be 
admitted that the distinct exclusion of Tantalus from the Com- 
pany of those who at last have found peace and reconciliation 
produces a painful effect. 

Another source of difficulty is the manner in which the 
motive of the murder by Orestes of his mother, and the subse- 
quent expiation of his crime, are represented 1 . 

Did Orestes commit the murder by command of the Gods ? 
We need not suppose that he received a direct order to kill 
his mother, but we must assume that he firmly believed his 
mother to be included in the vengeance which the Gods required 
him to take for his father's death, or eise he would certainly 
have shrunk from slaying her. He fitly speaks of a 2Öinf and 
not of a SBefer^l of the Gods, and clearly he has misunderstood 
the 'hint.' See the notes to 11. 710 and 1016. The murder 
of Clytaemnestra is brought about by his desire fully to 
avenge his father (1. 10 16), by the exciting words of Elektra 
(11. 1023 — 36), and by a misconception of the intention of the 
Gods. The healing of Orestes has been thought to involve 
the supernatural, but Orestes really experiences nothing but 

1 See p. 246 and several essays in the Periodicals mentioned on pp. 
£43-44, especially the Zeitschrift für den deutschen Unterricht XII. 209 
sqq. 
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what many men in deep mental trouble have experienced, what 
Goethe himself had known and to which he was anxious to do 
honour in his poetry, namely the soothing and ennobling 
influence of a pure and high-minded woman. Orestes had 
violated one sacred law while obeying another. There was only 
one human being who could reproach him with his deed, 
Iphigenia, the daughter of Clytaemnestra, who had not like her 
sister Elektra had any share in the murder. She meets him 
with the utmost gentleness, like a higher being. She hears 
his füll confession and beholds with the deepest sympathy his 
utter despair. He regains self-respect, hope and courage, 
when he sees that not only his devoted and versatile friend, 
but even the pure and noble-minded sister does not condemn 
him, but meets him with nothing but love and sympathy. After 
the last paroxysm of his malady has passed away, he believes 
in the forgiveness of the Gods, in the removal of the old curse, 
and he thinks that he actually beholds the confirmation of this 
in a procession of his ancestors, who after death are all united 
in true love. 

When Spfyigente auf Xautis first appeared in print, Wieland 
called it ein attgtied)ifd)e$ ®tü(f (see p. xxx), while in 1802 Schiller 
declared it to be erftcumUd) ntobevn unb unarted)ifd). The diversity 
of views expressed in these Statements can, however, be per- 
fectly well reconciled. The fact is that Sfrfriflente is neither 
'Greek' nor * modern,' but the most perfect blending of the two; 
the revival of the best classical plays in the spirit of the most 
elevated ideal of humanity of Goethe's own time. It is neither 
'Greek* nor 'German,' but human y as the best men of the 
Renaissance and of the eighteenth Century understood the 
word. 

What may be set down as essentially 'Greek' in 5 ftljtftc ni e is : 

(1) th e subjeet-matter, the raw mater ia l of the £antaliben fafle. 
This had been utilised by all the great Greek tragedians. Goethe 
u sed especiallv Euripides (see pp. xxix and xlviii sqq.). 

(2) the carefully polished form, the smooth and eleg ant 
melre, and t he harmonious and expressive diction after ths 

manner of Sophocles. 
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(3) the c areful Observation of th ft three unities, the great 
cl earness and simplicity of the plot, the limitation of the num ber 
o f dratnatis persq nae. 

Of smaller points the following may be mentioned : 

(4) the introduction of gods (but not on the stage) and 
oracles. 

(5) the pointed dialogue and the frequent use of 'sticho- 
mvüna,' 

(6) the language, which was intentionally fashioned after 
classical modeis, abounding as it does in Greek words and 
phrases. 

By the side of these there are a number of other points in 
which t he jlav is decidedly modern, and contrasts with the 
ancient classical dramas. These are : 

( 1 ) The entire remodelling of the subject-matter in a modern 
spirit, emb odvin^ in it the high ideal of human ity as entertained 
by the most cultured men and women of the eighteenth Century. 

(2) T he use of blank verse instead of the c lassical iambic 
trimj 



(3) The absence of the chorus. The ancient chorus as 
such has no place on the modern stage — the general reflexions 
which are characteristic of the classical choruses are to be 
found in Iphigenia's exquisite lyrical monologues. 

(4) There are n one of the typical Greek messenger*s repor ts. 
What would have been made known by such means in an 
ancient drama is said by Arkas or Pylades. 

(5) T he ancient deus (or dea)_ex machina } \ht sudd en 
appearanc e of a divine being at the end of a dram ajn order t o 
solve a hopel ess conflict by pronouncing a word of command, 
i s naturally not resorted to by the modern poet. In modern 
d rama everv conflict and every difiiculty finds its Solution in th e 
minds of the persons concerned. 

(6) The influence of the language of Luther's Bible, although 
limited, may be mentioned in this connexion. 

T hus the drama is neither * G reek ? nor < Germa.n. ? In lofti- 
ness of soul, originality and depth of feeling Goethe was akin to 
Sophocles — in the best spirit of modern religion atvd ^\\\\o^o^k^ 
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he infused new life into the heroes and heroine of the ancient 
Attic drama. He endowed the noble Greeks of his drama with 
his own generpus conceptions, which he did not refuse even to 
the king of the barbarians. It is true that a figure like Goethe's 
Thoas would be impossible in a Greek drama and that the 
conception of the Gods held by Iphigenia and Pylades is rather 
Christian than Greek. It is not true to say that characters 
similar to Goethe's Iphigenia are not to be met with in the 
classical Greek tragedies : we need only recall Neoptolemos, in 
the PhilokteteS) and Antigone, the noblest of all Greek tragic 
heroines. Other figures of similar truthfulness may have been 
sketched in plays which are now lost Still these must always 
be looked upon as exceptions. The German Iphigenia is 
an exponent of the absolute truthfulness and broad-minded 
tolerance which are characteristic of the modern Christian ideal. 
It is worthy of note that Spfytgenie was first introduced to the 
Weimar public in the same year in which Lessing's $latf)an 
ber SBeife was published (in May 1779). If 3 \>f) ige nie sets 
forth the highest ideal of humanity, 9*atl)an embodies the 
highest example of true religious toleration, won and maintained 
in hard struggles with intolerance and fanaticism. In both 
plays we see displayed the highest ideal of elevated humanity, 
the spirit of kind-hearted forgiveness and generous forbearance 
towards human weakness, a strenuous endeavour on the part 
of the principal persons to acquire complete self-control. 

VI. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

1 749 Aug. 28 : Goethe born at Frankfurt on the Main. 

1765-68 Student at the University of Leipzig. Reads Wieland, 
Lessing, Winckelmann. 

1 768-70 Quiet years at home after illness. 

r 770-71 Student' at the University of Strassburg. Licencii en droit 
(1771). Strassburg Minster. Friederike Brion. Iniiuence 
of Herder. Study of Shakespeare and Greek literature. 
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1771-75 Life (mostly) at Frankfurt. Solicitor and author. Great 

literary activity. 
177a Goethe at Wetzlar (four months). Friend of Gotter. Gotter's 

* Orest und Elektra.' Lessing's ' Emilia Galotti ' (prose). 
1773 ' Goetz von Berlichingen ' (prose). ' Faust ' begun? (doggereis, 

prose). Wieland's 'Alceste.' Gluck's Iphigenie en Aulide. 
l ll4 'Werther.' 'Clavigo' (prose). * Prometheus* (irregulär metre). 

Lyrics (irreg. metre). ' Götter, Helden und Wieland.' 

1775 ' Egmont ' (prose, unfinished). • Faust ' (doggereis, prose). Lili 

Schoenemann. Migration to Weimar (November 7). 

1776 First conception of ' Iphigenie auf Tauris' ? (Spring ?). ' Die 
Geschwister ' (prose). Lili given up. Friendship with Frau 
von Stein. Lyrics: 'Jägers Abendlied'; 'Wanderers Nacht- 
lied '1. (©üfetffrtefce); 'Einschränkung.' 

1777 Lyrics :' Harzreise im Winter.' Small plays. 

1778 Lyrics :' An den Mond.' Small plays. 

1770 First sketch of ' Iphigenie ' in prose (A, Febr. 14 — March 28 ; 
acted : April 6). Poem : ' Gesang der Geister über den 
Wassern.' Gluck's Iphigenie en Tauride (acted: May 18); 
Lessing's * Nathan der Weise ' in blank verse (delivered to 
subscribers in May). 

1 780 ' Iphigenie ' divided up into irregulär metre (B). Poems : ' Meine 

Göttin.' ' Wanderers Nachtlied ' 1 1. Wieland's ' Oberon. ' 

1781 ' Iphigenie,' prose revision (C). Poems: ' Grenzen der Mensch- 

heit' (before Sept.); 'Das Göttliche ' (1781-83 ?). 

1782 Poem: ' Auf Miedings Tod ' (retrospect on amateur theatricals). 

1783 Poem: 'Ilmenau' (renounces Storm and Stress ideals). 

1784 Poem: 'Zueignung' (new poetic ideal. Frau von Stein). 

1785 Poem :' Die Geheimnisse ' (Fragment Humanus = Herder). 

1786 July- August : Karlsbad revision. Sept.-Dec: Italian revision. 
Plan of ' Iphigenia auf Delphos.' Klinger's ' Medea in Korinth.' 

1787 January: 'Iphigenie auf Tauris' finished. First edition. Plan 
of • Nausikaa.' Work at ' Tasso ' and ' Egmont. ' 

1788 Return from Italy (June). Schiller's review of • Iphigenie.' 
1790 'Tasso' appears. 'Faust' (fragment of part 1.) published. 

Schiller's translation of Euripides' 'Iphigenia at Aulis.' 
1 793 English translation of ' Iphigenie ' by W. Taylor (of Norwich). 
1794- 1805 Goethe's friendship with Schiller (f May 9, 1805). 
1800 ' Iphigenie ' acted at Vienna. ' Helena' (a fragment, subsecaiently 

jevised and inserted into ' Faust ' II.). 
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1 802 ' Iphigenie ' adapted by Schiller for the Weimar stage. Suc- 
cessfully acted (May 15). Goethe attends the Performance. 
Schlegel's *Ion' acted (January). 

1803 Schiller's * Braut von Messina.' 

1805 Death of Schiller (May 9); Poem: 'Epilog zu Schiller's 

Glocke.' 
1805-32 Goethe's old age. Romanticists. 

1808 H. v. Kleist's « Penthesilea.' 

1809 * Faust ' 1. published. 

1818 * Iphigenie* translated into Modern Greek. Grillparzer's 

' Sappho.' 
1822 Grillparzer's trilogy: ' Das goldene Vliess.' 
1827 'Iphigenie' acted at Weimar. Goethe does not attend. 
1832 Death of Goethe (March 22). 



VII. 

GOETHE AND EURIPIDES. 

It is well known that a great deal of the material utilised by 
Goethe in writing his Spljigenie auf £aurtö was drawn from 
Euripides, and it is of great interest to compare the Greek and 
the German dramas, which, although in many respects similar, 
are yet to a still greater extent different. Both plays are 
acknowledged masterpieces of poetic art and in a high degree 
characteristic of the spirit of their times and the genius of their 
authors. 

Before proceeding to acomparison of the two dramas, we 
must make ourselves briefly acquainted with the plot of the 
Greek play. In the drama of Euripides 1 Orestes is supposed to 
have slain Aegisthus and his mother, in accordance with the 

1 The following account of the drama of Euripides is taken almost 
literally from the admirable paper read by Professor A. S. Wilkins to 
the Manchester Goethe Society. Some critical observations of his have 
?Jso been utilised. See Appendix V, p. 245. 
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bidding of Apollo ; still he has not escaped the pursuit of the 
Furies, who punish matricide. He has been driven up and 
down the land of Greece; and in the form of the legend 
followed by Euripides even the famous trial before the Areo- 
pagus at Athens, which in the Eumenides of Aeschylus results 
in his acquittal and purification, does not bring him peace. An 
oracle of Apollo has at last promised him deliverance, if he will 
carry away from the land of the Taurians the wooden statue of 
Artemis and bring it to Athens. The action of the drama 
begins when, in Company with Pylades, he is about to attempt 
this enterprise. 

In the prologue Iphigenia appears to relate a mysterious dream 
which has convinced her that her only brother Orestes is now dead, 
and she prepares to offer libations to his shade, and along with her 
attendant maidens to sing a dirge to his memory. Our attention is 
thus directed to the mysterious fate of Orestes. Iphigenia then with- 
draws, and Orestes and Pylades enter to reconnoitre the temple, and 
to see how they may get access to the statue. There are signs only too 
evident of the dreadful customs of the place, and Orestes is ready to fly 
with out attempting his purpose, until he is encouraged by the bolder 
spirit of his companion. Then they resolve to conceal themselves tili 
night- fall, when they will make the attempt. They retire, and Iphigenia 
appears attended by a chorus of maidens, to sing a long lament on the 
, ruin and desolation of the house of Agamemnon. 

In the next scene a herdsman comes in with the news that two young 
Greeks have been captured ; one of them is named Pylades, the name 
of the other is unknown. Iphigenia is addressed by the herdsman as 
"daughter of Agamemnon and of Clytaemnestra " ; whence we see 
that her parentage was known to all. She bids the captives be brought 
to her that she may do her duty in preparing them for sacrince, a rite 
which has long been intermitted, owing to the lack of victims. Since 
a dream has told her that Orestes lives no more, all strangers arriving 
on the Taurian shore shall find her pitiless. She could wish indeed 
that it had been Helen or Menelaus, the cause of all her troubles, that 
she might take vengeance upon them. At the same time she cannot 
help adding a protest (prompted by the humane rationalism of Euripides) 
against the barbarous notion that the gods can take pleasure in blcKxbj 
sacrinces. The usual choric song follows, and tiieiv Üve V«o cn^Cvi«* 
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are brought in and left alone with Iphigenia. The dialogue which 
follows is most skilful and indeed exciting in its interest. Iphigenia 
questions Orestes as to his home and parents, and it appears as if every 
moment the mutual recognition of brother and sister could be no longer 
delayed. But Orestes is resolved to die in silence ; and Iphigenia drops 
no word that reveals her identity. She learns by degrees the story of 
the fall of Troy, of her father's murder, of the vengeance taken on the 
murderess. She learns too that her brother is still living, but has no 
conception that he is Standing before her, and doomed to death, if not 
at her hands, at least at her bidding. At last she offers a chance of 
escape to one of the captives, if he will take a letter for her to Argos, 
to summon her friends to deliver her. Orestes declares that for his part 
he is ready to die, but pleads that Pylades may be entrusted with the 
message. Iphigenia wishes that her brother Orestes might be as noble- 
minded as this stranger. 

After she has left the stage there follows a fine scene, in which 
Pylades rerases the favour which Orestes would secure for him, and 
protests that he will die for his friend; while Orestes is firm in his 
resolve, and only bids Pylades see that his name be honoured and 
funeral rites duly paid him in his mother's country. Iphigenia then 
returns. Pylades has sworn that he will deliver the letter safely : but 
that he may not be guilty of perjury, in case it should be lost by ship- 
wreck, he asks to know the substance of it. Iphigenia reads it, and 
thus Orestes learns who she is and how she longs to return home. He 
now restrains himself no longer. By one proof upon another, the force 
of which cannot be disputed, he proves to his sister who he is. The ' 
recognition is very pathethic. / Orestes then explains to his sister what 
had brought him there, and how he cannot be freed from the maddening . 
pursuit of the Furies unless he fulfils the command of Apollo to bring 
away the hnage of Artemis. Iphigenia is eager to help her brother 
and to escape herseif to Greece, but how this is to be done without 
disloyalty to the goddess and to the king she cannot devise. Orestes 
suggests an attack by force upon the king, but Iphigenia protests 
against the slaying of the king by invaders. To carry the image off 
by stealth seems equally impossible, seeing how it is guarded by day 
and night. At last Iphigenia hits upon a device which might well 
commend itself to the Greek love for eunning. She will plead that 
the image has been polluted by the touch of the unhallowed strangers, 
and that she must carry it down to the sea, attended only by her 

maidens, that it may be purified in the waters. TYätkä it can be 
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carried off in the ship which has brought Orestes there, and which is 
still lying moored in the creek. The permission of the king can be 
secured on such a pretext, and the chorus promise their secrecy. 

Orestes and Pylades withdraw, and King Thoas makes his appear- 
ance, just when Iphigenia is Coming out of the temple, bearing in her 
arms the sacred image. She teils him that it had turned its back in 
horror at the sight of the captives, whom she had found by questioning 
to be tainted with kindred blood, and that now she was taking it to be 
purified. The dialogue which follows is very crafty, but shows on the 
part of Iphigenia almost more than the usual Greek recklessness as to 
truth, while with grave irony she bids him bind the captives again, 
"for Greece knows nothing of faith," and teils him how well she cares 
for those who are dear to her. Another long choric ode follows her 
departure. Then a messenger enters with exciting news. He had 
gone with Iphigenia to the shore, and watched from a distance her 
mysterious rites of purification, when suddenly, close to the shore, 
a Greek ship had made its appearance, and after a sharp conflict with 
the attendants had taken on board the two captives, along with the 
priestess and the sacred image. One of the captives had boldly declared 
that he was Orestes, and that he had come there on purpose to carry 
his sister back with him to Greece. But as Thoas listens indignantly to 
the story of the trick that has been played upon him, the messenger 
goes on to teil of another startling change in the position of affairs. So 
long as the ship was in the land-locked harbour, it had bidden fair to 
escape ; but when it came to the mouth a gale had burst upon it, and 
driven it on the rocks, so that now the fugitives were again hopelessly 
in the power of Thoas. The barbarian king bids all men hurry to the 
spot to secure them and threatens a terrible vengeance ; planning to kill 
them by hurling them from the cliffs, or by the more cruel method 
of impalement. The plot is now in an entanglement which calls for 
divine Intervention to unravel it, and Athena herseif appears dea ex 
machina to inform Thoas that all had been done in obedience to 
Apollo' s oracle; and that Poseidon is already smoothing the way for 
the return of the Wanderers to Greece. By a convenient, but hardly 
plausible fiction, the absent Orestes is supposed to be capable of hearing 
the divine "Instructions as to his duty in the future ; Thoas shows a re- 
markable and most unbarbarous readiness to fall in with the commands 
of the deity, and to calm the wrath which had just been boiling. Thus 
all ends in peace and happiness. 
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Such is the plot of one of the very finest works of Euripides. 
A comparison of it with Goethe's drama is most in- 
structive, but it should be undertaken in the proper historical 
spirit, and should not lead to unjust and one-sided blame of 
the play of Goethe's great predecessor. It should be borne in 
mind that the works of Euripides and of Goethe belong to very 
different times, and that in fact the one is separated from the 
other by no less than two thousand years. The difference is 
thus not so much between Euripides and Goethe as between 
the spirit of the old, and the spirit of the modern, world. 
If the moral law of the Greeks bade them love their relations 
and countrymen, it allowed them to hate and injure their 
enemies, and did not forbid them to deceive the barbarians 
in every possible way. The work of Euripides is a thoroughly 
national play, exhibiting the manners and conceptions of his 
own time; Goethe's drama is a production of everlasting 
importance for all nations and all times. It was perhaps, 
in some respects, an additional difficulty for Goethe that the 
subject had previously been handled in so masterly a style 
by Euripides. With regard to the treatment of the subject- 
matter, Goethe enjoyed greater freedom than Euripides. He 
could take up a perfectly independent attitude towards ancient 
Greek traditions and local legends — he was not bound to 
consider the feelings and convictions of the ancient Athenians, 
but could mould the legend of Iphigenia just as he liked. 
Euripides could not. He wrote as an Athenian for Athenians, 
he fully shared their national pride, he could not alter the 
gfeneral character of their legends, he was obliged to respect 
their religious feeling. For him it was necessary to insist 
on the carrying off of Diana's image, because an important 
local tradition was bound up with it. The principal dramatis 
personae are nominally the same in both plays, but the characters 
have in every case undergone great transformations, perhaps 
none more than Thoas and Iphigenia. The latter has in 
Goethe's drama not only something of the saint (Raffaelle's 
St Agatha), but in the delicacy with which she is delineated 
reminds us of the traditionäl Germanic reverence for pure 
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womanhood. In Euripides th e c haracter« <jfl not H<*vp1np 1 an4 
we take an interest in them chieflv for the sake nf the p 1nt ; 
regarding the work of Goethe T we jnay say that wp tak«» an 
int erest in the action ma inly f or the sake of th f» rbfl^p^tftri; whf> 
dev elop by going throu gh greati nner struggles . The motives 
in Euripides are purely external, such as are calculated to 
bring about an interesting intrigue : Orestes expiating his crime 
by fulfilling Apollo's command, the escape of brother and 
sister, the winning of the image for the Greeks, the friendship 
of Orestes and Pylades. The interest with Goethe lay mainly in 
the figure of Iphigenia and her ennobling and calming influence 
on her surroundings. The healing of Orestes and the removal 
of the old hereditary curse through a high-minded woman, were 
of paramount importance for the German poet. He aims at a 
psychological Solution of conflicts. The tragical conflict in 
Goethe's drama is not that the sister is destined to kill her 
brother — nobody will for a moment suppose that Goethe's 
Iphigenia has ever killed a man or will kill Orestes — but the 
danger is that the pure soul of the priestess may, by the force of 
circumstances, be tempted to stoop to deceit and treachery, and 
thus in her turn be stained by the old curse resting on the 
members of her race, the curse of being forced to deeds of 
ungratefulness, treachery, and murder. In Euripides the in- 
cidents of the plot have no intimate connexion with the 
characters of the dratnatis personae^ they are, as it were, purely 
accidental. With Goethe the climax of interest is reached only 
in the struggle of contending forces in the heart first of Orestes, 
then of Iphigenia, and finally of Thoas. This struggle is not 
even conceived by the Greek poet. The structure of the Greek 
drama and the development of its plot are most skilfully worked 
out and are truly dramatic. It is a better play for the stage 
than Goethe's Spfytgenie. 

The fo llowing sp ecial p oints of dif fe rence betw een the 
two dramas mav brieflv be_JiQled. With regard to the^fora, 
tw o of the chief charact eristics jpf_the_classicai Greek drama 
were eliminated by Goe the. He has none of the typicaL naga- 
tives of messengers (see p. xlv) and none of the eVvorvc o^ 
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which were indispensable to a Greek drama. We have, it is 
true, some lyrical outpourings in Goethe's play ; but the semi- 
lyrical monologues of the heroine do not realiy represent the 
elaborate ödes sung in the Greek prototype by the chorus of 
Greek maidens. The sonorous Greek iambic trimeters are 
properly replaced by very beautiful blank verse. The differ- 
ences of spirit and motives are still greater. The recognition 
of Orestes is brought about not by means of a letter, but by his 
own voluntary confession. The healing of the gloomy young 
hero is effected not by the carrying away of a sacred image, by 
a miracle wrought from without by a god, but by his deep 
repentance, the füll confession of his guilt, and the soothing 
influence of his noble sister. According to modern conceptions 
the guilty race must effect its purification mainly by its own 
efforts. In JSuripides, Orestes alone wishes to be freed from t he 
Furies : with Goethe the whole house of Agamemnon is to b e re- 
co nciledTcTthe Gods by Iphigenia. With him Iphigenia'sr eturn 
is rendered possible not bv a dea ex machina, bnt hy hf»r* 7Twn 
trut hfulness and the generosity of Thoas . Euripides was anxious 
to show that the sacred image of Artemis ' Tauropolos,' wor- 
shipped at Halae, had come to Attica by special command of 
the Gods. Goethe did not need, he was not even permitted, to 
use such a means, if he wished to let truthfulness and humanity 
triumph over intrigue and selfishness. With him soul acts upon 
soul, and Thoas willingly concedes to Iphigenia what in the 
Greek drama he is compelled to allow when Athena commands 
it. The transformation of the final part of the play in this way 
necessitated a complete change in the mutual relations of the 
king and the priestess. Goethe endowed the king of the bar- 
barians with a noble soul and with a sincere affection for 
Iphigenia, and attributes to her a filial respect for him and an 
utter unwillingness to deceive a man who had become 'her 
second fatner.' She does not therefore (as in Euripides) invent 
the plan for deceiving the king, and dupe him witüi apparent 
pleasure — a scene which no doubt caused the greatest delight 
to the Athenian spectators. Again in the drama of Euripides, 
Iphigenia, when she is placed between Greeks and'barbarians, 
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never hesitates for a moment which side to take. In that of 
Goethe, Iphigenia is placed not merely between Greeks and 
barbarians, but has to choose between deception and truthful- 
ness. She deeply feels her obligations to Thoas and his people. 
Goethe's delicate working out of her inner struggles (Act IV. ; 
v. 3) is quite new, and is a great addition to the drama. Again, 
the great sceiie between Orestes and Pylades, in which each one 
is anxious to die for the other, a scene most justly famous in 
antiquity, and frequently imitated by modern dramatists, was 
purposely omitted by Goethe. He was anxious to concentrate 
all the interest on the figure of Iphigenia and her influence on 
Orestes. He therefore did not make Orestes and Pylades appear 
together before Iphigenia, but first the one and then the other ; 
thus he obtained two contrasting scenes of great beauty, in 
which Iphigenia and Orestes stand in the foreground. The 
intimate friendship of the two young men is beautifully depicted 
in the scene before the arrival of the priestess (11. 1), but even 
in this scene the Situation of Orestes is of paramount importance. 
The Taurians in Goethe's drama are not mere barbarians, whom 
any Greek might deceive without the slightest compunction, but 
a young and vigorous people ready to welcome the civilising 
influence of the more highly cultured Greeks (11. 1468 — 82). 

In departing so far from accurate historic colouring as 
to fill his poem with conceptions utterly foreign to Greek 
ideas, Goethe only did what Euripides had done before him. 
Both poets chose a period remote from their own, in order to 
set forth the ideas of their time under conditions free from the 
confusing complications of contemporary scenes and character. 
But "by freeing the Greek legend from national limitation, by 
imbuing it with a spirit of universal sympathy, by substituting 
for the conflict between... Greek and barbarian the conflict of 
the human heart between its lower and its higher promptings, 
the German poet has given to this pathetic story its final and 
eternal form 1 ." Goethe's Sp^igente is a message to the world, 
and its noble mission is not yet half fulfilled. 

1 See K. Francke, Social foncs in German literature^ New York, 
3 i897> p. 350. 

4f e* 
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VIII. 

THE SUBJECT OF IPHIGENIA IN GERMAN AND 

FOREIGN LITERATUREN 

Only a very few points necd be touched upon in this con- 
nexion ; more detailed information can be obtained from the 
sources enumerated in Appendix V. (p. 245). The chief litera- 
tures in which the fate of Iphigenia has been made the subject 
of poetic treatment are the Greek, the French and the German. 
The treatment has been usually in dramatic form. As to dates, 
the principal works were composed either in the Greek classical 
period (fifth Century B.c.), or by French writers in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth, and by German authors in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. In the Middle Ages there are but few 
traces of a literary treatment of the pathetic legend. There are 
three events in Iphigenia's life which are of the highest interest, 
and lend themselves well to dramatic representation. These are : 
the intended sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis ; her recognition of 
Orestes in the land of the Taurians ; and her return to Greece. 
The dramas, in which these episodes have been dealt with are 
* Iphigenia at Aulis/ * Iphigenia among the Taurians,' and * Iphi- 
genia at Delphi.' 

The subject of iphigenia at Aulis is the oldest and perhaps 
the one most frequently treated. The story as we meet with it in 
Greek tragedy is post-Homeric in its origin. Its source seems to 
be the Kypria, a poem of the epic cycle attributed to Stasi nus 
(Sroo-tvor), who flourished about 776 B.c. Each of the three 
great Attic tragedians seems to have written an Iphigenia at 
AuliS) but the dramas by Aeschylus and Sophocles are lost; 
only a few scanty fragments have come down to our time. In 
a choric passage in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus we have a 
graphic description of the scene at the altar. The fine play of 

1 The pamphlets by F. Thümen and R. Foerster are especially 
useful in this respect 
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Euripides has fortunately been preserved in its entirety. Of 
Latin poets Ennius wrote a drama Iphigenia in Aulide, based 
on Euripides, but with some motives of Sophocles ; only fragments 
of it have been preserved. Lucretius, in his great didactic 
poem {De rerum natura) blended the accounts of Euripides and 
Aeschylus. Ovid (in the Metamorphoses) followed Euripides. 
The Iphigenia legend was also treated in Latin prose romance, 
and in this form it was chiefly read during the Middle Ages. In 
modern times the drama of Euripides has been the chief source 
of inspiration. In the sixteenth Century it was several times freely 
translated, e.g. by the Italian poet Luigi Dolce. In the seven- 
teenth, according to the taste of the times, a larger love-element 
was added, in the dramas of Rotrou (a French tragi-comddie 
1640), Postel (a German opera 1649), the noble tragedy of 
Racine (1674), and a miserable drama by Leclerc and Coras 
intended to rival Racine's (1675). The subject was also treated 
in a drama of the Spanish poet J. De Canizares. In the 
eighteenth Century we have Gluck's opera on Du Rollers 
text (1773) and Schillert translation of Euripides (1788). In 
the nineteenth Century the drama of Euripides was adapted 
by Levezow 1804), imitated in an Italian play by the Duke 
deVentignano, and many times translated. 

The most important dramas are the plays by Euripides and 
Racine, and, for German Literature, Schiller's translation of 
Euripides. 

The subject of Iphigenia among the Taurians is of somewhat 
later date. Legends as to the madness, wanderings and 
eventual healing of Orestes arose under the influence of Delphic 
religion ; we do not know what poet was the first to give them 
literary shape. 

Probably both Aeschylus and Sophocles dramatised the 
legend of Iphigenia among the Taurians. Euripides* drama 
is the only play which has been preserved. He was perhaps 
the first to represent on the stage the recognition of brother 
and sister in the country of the barbarians, and certainly it was 
he who gave to the legend the form which remained its typical 
expression among the anäents. A Greek drama otv ^cv^. 
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same subject, by Polyeidos (4th cent B.C.), is mentioned in 
Aristotle's Theory of Poetry (eh. xvi.). The Latin writers, 
who followed Euripides, were Naevius and Ovid. The little 
that was known of the subject during the Middle Ages can 
be traced back to the Latin prose aecount. This was closely 
followed by Johann Herolt von Höchstätt in his£etyben? 
Söelbt ("Pagan world") published at Basel in 1554, which 
became the source from which the well-known Nuremberg 
Mastersinger Hans Sachs drew his inspiration. On November 
2, 1555, Sachs wrote his Historia: $)a$ moxt opfet bet gottin 
Starte mit jun<fftan> Spljigeniam 1 . There we read 11. 52 sq.: 
Unb fdjlugen im tempel gu tob, Söbteten biefen funia, (XljoanteS), which 
[! shows another way by which in some of the older versions the 
difficulty was overcome. The story was provided with a comical 
end by Giovanni Rucellai in his Oreste (1523), in which the 
deeper meaning of the legend was altogether ignored. In 
France the subject was treated in dramas and operas. A 
number of modern elements were added to the old material, 
but the subject was not organically transformed. The oldest 
French lyric opera came from a Chamberlain of Louis XIV., 
called Duchd de Vancy, and met with much favour. Racine's 
prose sketch of Act I (probably written in 1673, first published in 
1747) has been mentioned on p. xxx. So have been the dramas 
by La Grange-Chancel (1697), Guimond de la Touche 2 
(i757\ Guillard's libretto (1778) for Gluck's opera (1779), 
acted at Weimar (1800), Derschau's drama (1747) based on 
La Grange-Chancel, and Joh. Elias Schlegel's play in 
alexandrines (1737) in which he went back to Euripides. 
Goethe's Spfyigenie auf £auu$ gave the final form to the 
subject, the other German and French plays being now 
forgotten 3 . By the side of Goethe's play only the fine drama 

1 @j>ruc$fcuc$ ix. fol. 283 — 4. Tübingen edition II. 73 sqq. 
[E. Goetze]. 

2 This play was parodied under the title La petite Iphig&nie, 

3 There is also an Italian play on this subject by the Duke de 
Ventignano. 
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of Euripides will live, and it is certainly much to be regretted 
that Racine did not write his iphigenie en Tauride, in which 
the original idea of the love of the king's son for Iphigenia 
would certainly have been worked out with the great author's 
usual skill and delicacy 1 . 

Iphigenia's return has not been treated so frequently nor 
with the same success. It is probable that Sophocles wrote a 
play on this subject (compare the 'fable* No. 122 of Hyginus 
called 'Aletes'), but not a line of it has come down to our times. 
Goethe's intended continuation of his Taurian Iphigenia, which 
was to be called SpJjigenia auf 2)etyljo$ (subsequently 3plji* 
genie in JDelplji), was never written. (See pp. xxxiii.sqq.) But 
the subject was taken up in the present Century by several 
German poets. The first was Kannegiesser who, in 1843, 
wrote an 3p1)igenia * n $*U>H also 3p^igenia'« £eimfaljrt 
and Spljigenia'sXob. Other dramas on the same subject were 
written by Schröder (1854), Halm (acted 1856), and Geissler 
(1888). 



IX. 



IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURIANS IN ART. 

Some early sketches by Goethe's Roman friends Wilhelm 
Tischbein and Angelica Kauffmann are discussed in the notes on 
pp. 169 and 177. A Titelkupfer by Lips representing Iphigenia, 
Orestes and Pylades in the sacred grove of Diana was prefixed 
to the first edition of 3 p Ij i g e n ie a u f £ a u ti $ ( 1 787). The sketches 
by W. v. Kaulbach in his 'Goethe gallery 2 ' are mentioned on 

1 See Mesnard's edition IV. 6—8. 

2 Text by Friedrich Spielhagen (also in Spielhagen's * Vermischte 
Schriften.' Leipzig, 1877. pp. 126 sqq. and 150 sqq.y 
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pp. xv and 169 ; and the grand picture by. Anselm Feuerbach in 
the Berlin National Gallery on p. 97 (note to 1. 11). Besides 
these Hermann Heidel made sketches of the principal scenes, 
and also created the fine statue of Iphigenia at Potsdam. The 
numerous antique representations of scenes from Iphigenia 
among the Taurians can all be traced back, at least indirectly, to 
Euripides. One of them, Orestes and Pylades in fetters before 
Iphigenia, was fitly reproduced by Wilh. Tischbein in his fine 
picture of Goethe (1787) sitting in the Roman Campagna sur- 
rounded by remains of classical art. 

The great German composer, Johannes Brahms, has given 
powerful expression to the grand Song ofthe Parcae (see page 
194), and Gluck's öpera is still from time to time performed on 
the stage. 



X. 

METRE. 
A. The Word. 

§ 1. Preservation of older longer forms. 

According to the requirements of the metre the old uncon- 
tracted forms may be preserved in words which are most fre- 
quently used in a contracted form. This is the case espetially 
with verbs, e.g. fd)n>eigeft (349), nwljneft (486), ttergiffejt (1839), 
freuet (27), . gefüfjret (135), etc.; Jtcniae* (41, 2016), jeljm (858), 
jurütfe (832). 

§ 2. Shortening of words, 

Words may be shortened in various ways in order to suit the 
metre. They may be shortened by (a) Elision^ (ti) Syncope, 
(s) «4^0f0#s f and (d) otherwise. 
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(a) Elision, 

Where a word ends with an unaccented e, and the next word 
begins with a vowel, such final e is generally suppressed in order 
to avoid the hiatus (cf. § 4). The cases of such elision are ex- 
tremely numerous in poetry, and Goethe's play affords many 
examples, especially if a verb is followed by a pronoun, e.g. tret' 
i$ (4), fonb' id) (63), erlei^tr' iljm (153), Ijör' auf (150), toeif rnifa (134), 
«Sorg' unb (241), <&ttV ifl (206), @onn' tyx (390). 

(b) Syncope. 

Syncope is the Omission of an unaccented vowel, usually e, 
in the middle of a word in order to reduce it by one syllable, e.g. 

e : ferner (86), gnügeji (117), SBertraun (175), fmbt (1813), ©djmeqs 
üd}$ (1008), gefunbffcn (659), ältjfc (1924). 

i (in the endings ;ia, and 4fdj) : fyeiPgen (2), frü^fit'gen (163), 
ttnterirb'fdjen (581). 

(c) Apocope. 

Apocope is the cutting off of the last vowel of a word (an 
unaccented e), not before another vowel as in the case oi -elision 
but either at the end of a line for the sake of reduction of the 
ending or before a consonant for the sake of the rhythm. In our 
play 'apocope ' is occasionally met with, e.g. glaub' wir (150), 
fef/ ben (210), Untreu' (324). 

(d) Other abbreviations of words. 

The article is reduced in ttornt (1126) ; the pronoun e$ is very 
frequentl^ shortened to '8, nue'S (74), ift'S (78), erfd^er'« (169), 
which is also very common in colloquial, especially in South 
Gerfnan, speech. The frequent use of the uninflected neuter 
nöm. and acc. sing, of adjectives may also be mentioned in this 
connexion: ein einfam fceben (16), ein feinblid) <Sd)ttffal (32). This 
use is not really a reduction but the preservation in poetry of an 
older construction. See the note to 1. 16. 

(e) Double forms. 

According tö the requirements of the metre many words 
occur in two forms in our play, e.g. Xifotfc (,$fo\ %^fc ^JafaC^ \ 
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Vertrauen (263), SBertraun (175); Ijetligm (528), $ei('gen (2); genug 
(944), gnügen (817) ; ältefle (826), attfle (423) ; ifl e* (315), ifV« (310) ; 
XantaU (968), SantaluS' (306). 

{/) Foreign words in *ie, siiiä. 

In most cases the two vowels are separately sounded, viz. 
ut 9 as in Spfjtgenue (430, 911, 11 73, etc.), £iwobami*en (339, 346), 
@rinM) S en (1149), 8»n* (757, 837, 855, 1932), Dtytnpi*er (1715)- 
Probably also <Sttoplji*tt$ (10 10, see the note). In one case only 
(1244), at the end of the line, the word §urien may perhaps be 
read as a dissyllable, Surfen. 

§ 3. Stress. 

(a) A ccented and unaccented syllables, 

The rules of prosody in Germ an poetry are very different 
from those which we find inClassicalorRomance languages. 
In Greek and Latin the quantity of the syllables is everything: 
two short syllables may take the place of a long one, and vice 
versa; three syllables (- ww ), if two of them are short, do not 
add more to the verse than two that are long ( — ). In the 
Romance languages, as French, Italian and Spanish, the 
classical metres are disregarded, no difference is ma^e between 
long and short syllables, but the number of syllables in a line is 
merely counted. A French alexandrine, for instance, is simply 
a verse consisting of 12 syllables (a final unaccented syllable 
does not count), and it is incorrect to describe it as an iambic 
verse. In Germ an poetry it does not matter whether syllables 
are long or short, any more than in French, but their number 
is not counted, the accented syllables only being taken into 
consideration. This is especially characteristic of the old 
German versification, in which, as long as the necessary 
number of accented syllables (a stress syllable or arsis is called 
a Hebung) was there, it did not matter in the least whether 
between them there weie one or more unaccented syllables 
or not (an unaccented syllable or thesis is called a @enfung). 
Later German poets have however given their verses a 
more formal character by introducing a regulär alternation 
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between accented and unaccented syllables, so that modern 
German verses resemble the French verses, in so far as they 
contain a more constant number of syllables, and the classical 
metres, because the German accented syllables may be taken to 
correspond to their long, the unaccented to their short syllables. 
Yet it is not accurate to speak in German verse of ' feet ' in the 
classical sense of the word, e.g. of iambics, trochees, dactyls, 
etc. but rather of verses of a certain number of accents with, 
as may be added, an iambic rhythm (cf. § 5, c). If the term 'foot' 
is used to denote a metrical unit in German versification it 
means one accented syllable which is usually preceded or fol- 
lowed by one or more unaccented syllables. 

In every German verse it is necessary to have the prescribetf 
number of accented syllables, and the accentuation assigned to 
them in verse should be the same as their accentuation in ordinary 
prose. This is another important difference between the German 
and the classical verses. In classical poetry the rhythmical accent 
is independent of the prose accent, while in German prosody the 
two must coincide. 

(b) Fluctuating stress. 

The general rule is, that every word preserves in verse its 
proper prose accent, and also that a greater stress must not be 
laid on a word of less importance than is laid on an important 
word. The observance of this rule is necessary in order that 
the rhythm of the metrical line may appear regulär and pleasant 
to the ear. Still there are in all German classical dramas which 
are written in blank verse a number of instances where the sense 
requires a stress on a word which according to the metre ought 
not to have any. This is the case especially at the beginning 
of a line, and in reading such lines it is necessary to avoid 
giving one particular syllable a much stronger accent than the 
others have, to keep the voice in suspense as it were. In 
German this is called ©d)tt)efcenbe ^Betonung ('fluctuating stress') 
or SSerfefcter 3lf)1)fymtö ('altered rhythm,' 'fluctuating rhythm'), 
for instance: 

2B*£f wie, t>a§ e* ein HBti'b tft! Wm du $tfc 4 wv ^SfcY 
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Here the sense requires a stronger accent on SBoljl than on un$ 
on which it would metrically fall. The ascending rhythm is re- 
established in the latter half of the line. In the middle of the 
line we find many similar instances, e.g. 

toei'djenb Karben 
©ie na'd) bet <See' la'ngfam gurü'ägebtä'ngt (2014). 

The conflict between the natural stress (ta'ngfam) and the 
rhythmical stress (fangfa'nt) results in the compromise of ac- 
II centuating both syllables, with a slight predominance of the 
stress on the first syllable. The metrical length of la'ngfa*nt 
represents very effectively the slow and unwilling retreat of the 
Greeks. 

There are numerous examples of fluctuating stress in our 
play, especially at the beginning of a new metrical line. Goethe 
was very fond of beginning verses with descending rhythm and 
of changing the rhythm as he went on in the later part of the 
line. By doing so he prevented the blank verse, which on the 
whole is ascending (see § 5, c) and has a regulär sequence of 
accented and unaccented syllables, from becoming monotonous. 
The cases of fd)tt>ebenbe and »erfefcte 33etonung occur especially in 
the case of 

(a) a Compound noun or adjective at the beginning or in the 
middle of a line : fccmbsleute (1890), blutgierig (524), »orfäfcUdj (1154), 
gaftfreunblid) (985), flrafbare (12 14), #ülftetd)e (1 167), etc. 

{p) a simple verb\ Stet' (4), Saß (1178); ©djilt (481), glaub' 
(484); <Huf (760), »ringt (775); «ift (734), treff' (797), etc. 

(c) a Compound verb : flftücffeljtenben (873). 

(d) ?ipronoun\ $)ie$ (914). 

(e) other words for the sake of emphasis: SBelj (15), 3Bolj( 
(786), Seidjt (820), ©djneK (1451), SRie (1694), nid^t (492). 

The adjeetives compounded with mu sometimes keep their 

usual prose accent and sometimes require to be read with 

fluctuating stress, e.g. Une'nbttd) (680), u'nbefletft (1652); but Un* 

g/MJi(per (926), Unfelign (1071); ummKig (636, 1243), unttH'urb'gen 
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(1603), intebel (483), unmäßig (1887). Similar instances are an* 
raut'gen (1880) and uralten (1054). 

§ 4. Hiatus. \j 

The Latin term * hiatus ' is used to describe a concurrence of 
vowel sounds in two s uccessive sylLables, one at th e close of on e 
word and the other at the commencement of the nex t. In classical 
verses the hiatus is most carefully avoided. Goethe does not 
avoid it altogether, but his poems and plays are much more free 
from it than Schillers. The most careful modern poets, e.g. 
Platen, Geibel, Bodenstedt and others tolerate it still less than 
Goethe. It must, however, be remcmbered that some cases of 
hiatus are unavoidable in German, e.g. STOetne @l)re, bo* BlaueT 
Sluge, bte fdjtoere Sirbett ; it even occurs in a number of ordinaryfl 
words, e.g. fäen, geljett, ruljen, Bearbeiten, etc. 

Of the different kinds of vowel concurrences only one, the 
concurrence of final unaccented e of one word with another word . 
beginning with a vowel, seems to be feit by the more careful I 
poets as really objectionable and it is therefore mostly removed 
by means of elision (see § 2, a). In our drama there are only 
three cases in which unaccented e preceding a füll vowel has not 
been elided. They are : 

lagerte. Db fie (416); *Berberbltd)e ein (894); 3nnerfte in (1171). 
In the first example the pause before Db makes the hiatus less 
noticeable. Other cases are less unpleasant, e.g. fiel;' id) (11, 
better than ftelje idj); fie Hjn (1026); u>o eine (1027); £)a ev (21 10). 

B. The Line. 

§ 5. Blank verse. 

(a) Number of accented syllables, 

A metrical line is called a verse (ein 95er$, from the Latin 
versus *a turning,' viz. a turning to begin a new line). Our 
drama is written in the so-called ' blank verse,' i.e. in lines each 
of which contains five 'feet/ that is to say five accented syllables 
preceded and followed in each case by one unaccented syllable. 
Generally the accented and the unaccented s^WaXAes ?l\Äröa\ft. 
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quite regularly, the line beginning with an unaccented syllable, 
and the metre might be described thus (' denoting an accented, 
x an unaccented syllable) : 

x ' x ' x ' x ' x ' (x) [1. i]. 

Occasionally we find two unaccented syllables following one 
another before an accented one. This is especially noticeable in 
the case of aerfefcter 0N)tytl)mu$, e.g. 

'xx'x'x'x'(x) [1. 914]. 

The number of accents, and even of syllables, is exactly the 
same, but the usual rhythm x ' x ' is at the beginning changed 
into ; x x '. If there is no thesis occurring before the first arsis 
the beginning of the line must be read with fluctuating stress 
(see § 3, b). After the last arsis a final thesis frequently occurs 
(see § 6). 

The blank verses have no rime, but only rhythm, and thus 
hold the middle place between lyrics and prose. ^Tjiey elevate 
the speech above the commonplace and yet do not allow it to 
become unnatural and artificS7(see § 8). 

Goethe's blank verse is not, like Lessing's and Schillers, an 
adaptation of the English blank verse of Shakespeare, but it is 
a more lyrical metre, an adaptation of the Italian 'endecasillabo' 
(see page xxvi). 

(b) Difference of stress in the accented syllables. 

Some of the five accented syllables of each line, two, three 
or four as the case may be, have as a rule a specially strong 
accent in order to produce a certain variety of pitch. Other- 
wise the lines would become intolerably monotonous. 

A line in which two syllables take a stronger stress than the 
others is : 

ttnb gegen meine ©eu'fget Bringt bte SBe'fle (13). 

An instance of three chief Stresses in a line is : 

©ebe'nfe, toa* bu tlju'ji unb toa* bir nü'fct (156). 

An instance oifour chief stresses in a line is : 

din u'mtüfi Mm iji tin früher £Cb (115). 
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The regulär alternation between arsis and thesis gives to the 
blank verse at least ten syllables and allows it in many cases 
eleven. Where there are eleven syllables in a line, the last 
being naturally a thesis, no word or syllable of any stress what- 
ever should be placed at the end of a line : some exceptions to 
this general rule are for instance : 

jugtbaty i\t (275) ; 2ötu)rauc$ (1614) ; ©tücfttetf (689), ©ettljeit (1826). 

(c) Auftakt .j 

An unaccented syllable preceding the first accented onewl 
in a line is called anacrusis, in German Sluftaft. It gives to 
the verse a great liveliness and an effect similar to that of 
classical iambics. The rhythm of the poem is in such cases 
'ascending* (aufjletgenb) ; verses without 'anacrusis' have *de- 
scending ' (abfteigenb, fattenb) rhythm. In our play the rhythm is 
generally ascending, e.g. 

5Da« fca'nb bet ©rieben mi't ber ©ee'tt fu'tynb (12). 

(d) Unaccented Syllables. 

In most lines the unaccented syllables regularly alternate 
with the stress syllables, but sometimes an accented syllable is 
preceded by two unaccented ones. If this occurs at the be- 
ginning of the line, it is called ' Double anacrusis,' if it occurs 
in the middle of the line, it is called ' Double thesis,' and the 
rhythm may be called ' anapaestic.' 

There are no cases of a double anacrusis in our drama, and 
only three cases of a double thesis in the ordinary blank verse 
passages. These are : 

1. Unb au't btn SBi'nfetn fd^tei'djen iljrt ©efä'fjtten (1060). 

2. ©it fi'nb — fie ftyi'nen — für ©rieben tya'tt' i$ fit' (1889). 

3. 3ji *'* SBtrbt'rbtn? ©0 to'te mi<$ jut'ri* (1944). 

In each case there is a good reason for the metrical irregu- 
larity, in the first the excitement, in the second the confusion, in 
the third the anguish of the Speaker is thus vividly expressed. 

A number of instances in which two unaccented syllables 
precede one accented syllable occur in the passa.££s coto^ä& 
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in irregulär metre, e.g. 11. 538 sqq., 1281 sqq.; 13 10 sqq., 
1369 sqq. 

(e) Metrical stress on accented e. 
L 
*" In a number of cases one of the five accents of the line falls 

on an e which in prose would not be accented. Such a stress is 

naturally weaker than any other. 

For instance at the end of the line: ba$ ®rä'fKid)e' (563), 

bret'tete' (615), gi'ttidje' (665), fi'(§ere't (792), fto'mmenbe'* (1817), 

ßö'nige' (1576), Ofcmu'ntertt'n (1902); in the middle of the line: 

je'gli^t't (715), blu'tige' (773), SBo'ljmuuje'n (1047), etc. 

(/) Irregulär lines. 

(1) The verses may be too long: 

There occur in our drama eleven cases in which the verses 
contain six instead of five accented syllables. They are some- 
times called trimeters^ sometimes, with less fitness, alexandrines. 
The former are the regulär metre of the classical Greek 
tragedies, while the latter are the favourite metre of French 
dramatic poctry. In German they are simply called @edj$füjj (er. 
They frequently have a more or less noticeable break in the 
middle, called caesura (cf. § 7) ; for instance : 

9Wir bungenbet gebietet. 9U§! id) felje tooljt (1401). 

The break may also occur in some other place in the line, e.g. 
©efafyrüdjer jieljt fidj'S gufammen; bo(^ auä) fo (1591). 

But there are many trimeters which run on without any 
noticeable break, and for this reason they are not like the 
French alexandrines. The following lines in this drama contain 
six accents: 339, 593, 1010, 1035, 1037, 11 18, 1244 (?), 1401, 
1591, 1616, 1872. Probably Goethe did not notice the irregu- 
larity when he wrote his final revision. Such verses are much 
more frequent in Schiller's plays. Before the adoption of the 
blank verse most German plays of the higher style were 
written in alexandrines, and on account of that the poets and 
thejr neaders were quite accustomed to these verses. 
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(2) The verses may be too short : 

There occur some verses which have less than five strongly 
accented syllables. In all these cases the poet had a distinct 
object in view. 

(a) 4 accents, e.g. 

Su Ijo'wn fllau'fct, wirft &'treu$ grt'nfenb (387, see the note). 

The other cases are 11. 15 16 (pause in the middle), 1795 — 6, 
1836 (pause after it). Lines 1055 — 6 belong to the verses com- 
posed in free rhythms (here marking high excitement on the 
part of the Speaker). 

(b) 3 accents, as in 

SSeK ajft'V wnb ti'td (Stü'tftoerf (689, the only instance). 

(c) 2 accents, as in 

$)et STOu'tter ©ei'fi (1053, followed by an efFective pause, see 
the note). 

(ä) 1 accent. 

The two instances are 1. 1081 and 1. 2174. In the first case 
a long impressive pause follows after @ei SBaljrljeit, the second 
case is the fcebt tooljl with which the drama comes to an end. 

(3) The verses may be *broken? 

There are 26 instances of such breaking of the metrical line 
in the dialogue in order to ensure greater liveliness. Cp. 
1. 1174. This breaking of the lines often produces a good 
effect as in 11. 1 and in. 1. Some scenes are quite free from 
it (11. 2 and iv. 2). Goethe disturbs the harmony and unity 
of the metrical line much less frequently than Lessing in his 
Sfcatfyan bcr ffitife (1779). 

§ 6. Masculine and feminine verses. 

If the last syllable of a line has a stress, the verse is calledTT 
masculine (in German männltdj or juratpf), (ä) ; if on the other 
hand the stress falls on the last but one and the ending is 
4 dissyllabic ' or 'double' the verse is called feminine (wetbüd) 
or füngenb), (b); e.g. 

G. I. T. j 
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(a) 2)o<$ i'nroter bi'n i<$, toi'e im e'rfleti, fre'mb (9). 

(fi) 2)a« Sa'nb ber ©rieben mi't ber ©ee'le fu'd^nb (12) or 
Unb meißner Söa'ttbrung d'nbe ju'geba'<$t fft (275). 

^ The latter kind of feminine endings is rather heavy and not 
of frequent oecurrence. 

By a frequent but free alternation of masculine and feminine 
lines the poet has contrived to give to the metre a pleasant 
variety. Cf. for instance 11. 397 — 432. 

§ 7. Caesura. 

In the classical languages the term caesura was used 
when a foot contained the end of one word and the beginning 
of another. In German metre the term (£äfur ((Jütfdjnitt) is 
used in a different way, viz. with regard to a pause in the sense. 
In Goethe's 3 giften ie most lines have a caesura which usually 
oecurs between the second and the third arsis, less frequently 
between the third and the fourth. The usual practice of placing 
the caesura after the second arsis is due to the influence of the 
Italian endecasillabo (lineof eleven syllables) which exercised 
a paramount influence on Goethe's versification. 

When the caesura falls immediately after an accented 
syllable it is called * masculine ' (0), if it falls after an unaccented 
syllable it is called * feminine* (£), e.g. 

(a) $er SBe'It tytv'ox. || <tta<$ i'ljre* «a'terS %ott (359). 

(ö) $er e'rfien 3a'ljre\ || <§efofi gerettet, ioar (88). 

Occasionally there oecurs even a double caesura in a line, e.g. 

3fi e'r gere'ttet? || fce'bt er? |[ 8e'bt öle'ttra? (981, see 1196, 1337). 

The caesura is most frequent after the second or after the 
third accented syllable, but it may oeeur after any stress- 
syllable, e.g. 

1. Vernimm ! || 3$ M'n an* $a'tttattt'« , ®eföle'<$t (306). 

2. 3»an tadelt be'n, || ber fei'ne Xha'ttn toä'gt (147). * 

3. mt e'ljrner gau'fi entgtoei'. || <Sie toa'x balji'n (86). 
4- ®ie fa'jtg' entU'fyU ffia'fi gefcä^rt. || SWefti (407). 
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It would be just as easy to give instances of feminine caesurae 
occurring in similar positions. 

Poets often place a caesura in the middle of a line and thus 
avoid the coincidence of the end of a phrase with the end of 
a line. The superiority of the broken structure, if moderately 
used, to an uninterrupted flow of ' end-stopt ' lines (cp. § 8) is 
undeniable. It gives to the speech a greater naturalness and 
animation, and sometimes a special weight and importance, as 
the phrase comes out gradually, almost hesitatingly. Cf. for 
instance 11. 361 sqq., 371 — 6, 416 — 20. 

§ 8. Enjambement. 

By this term one understands the carrying on of the same 
thought without the slightest interruption at the end of a line 
into the following line, e.g. 

£>ie jebe* frommen (Redete genießt, ein tocfyt 
JtBon uns empfangnet ®aft (260 — 1) 

or SRerf auf mein SBort! SBernimm e«! (Raffe bi<$ 

3ufammen ! Seber StogenWicf ijl teuer (1337 — 8. See 1335 — 6.) 

or 3to* iljren Xiefen (Rat unb J&ülfe. SRid) 

(Riß et »<mt ©ruber to«; ben flaunt' i$ an (1389; — 90). 

Similar cases of ' run-on ' verses occur frequently in our play 
and serve to break the natural monotony of a number of con- 
secutive * end-stopt ' verses. The language is thus to a certain 
extent made to resemble more the natural flow of prose (cf. § 5, a). 
To the ear the enjambement is hardly noticeable, and a play is 
of course in the first instance written for an audience. 

An exaggerated use of enjambement, such as is noticeable in 
Lessing's Sftatljan ber SBeife, causes the hearer's feeling for the 
rhythm of the individual line and the metrical unity of the 
verse to be lost, the language of the poet thus Coming too near 
ordinary prose. 

§ 9. Stichomythia. 

In most cases the dialogue or the narration is carried on in 
speeches consisting of several lines, alternating with passages of 
similar length or short observations. In some cases, Wns.n*x % \2eä. 
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speeches are compressed into one line, which often makes them 
quite epigrammatic and gives great animation to the dialogue. 
This peculiarity of style is found in the old Greek dramatists 
and is cailed by a Greek name stichomythia (<mxofivOia), 
1 speaking in (alternate) lines.' It was imitated by the classical 
French tragedians and also by some modern English dramatists. 
In our play we find several instances of stichomythia, viz. 
IL 172 sqq. ; 493 sqq. ; 901— 5 ; 992 sqq. ; 1444 sqq. ; 1643 sqq. ; 
1804 — 9; 1986 sqq. There is one case in which each Speaker 
has two lines, viz. 11. 1483 sqq. 

§ 10. Lyric Passages, 

In five cases, IL 538 sqq.; 1281 sqq.; 13 10 sqq. ; 1369 sqq. ; 
1726 sqq., the regulär blank verses are interrupted by lyric 
passages which in every case produce a grand effect. The 
rhythm of these passages — which are moreover devoid of rime — 
is very lively and changing. In three of them the regulär 
number of accented syllables in each line is four (11. 538 sqq.; 
1281 sqq.; 1310 sqq.), in one passage (the Stotgttitteb, 11. 1726 sqq.) 
it is two, and in one (11. 1369 sqq.) there is a change between 
two, three and four accents in each verse. Each of these 
passages is discussed in the notes. The two lines 1055 — 56 
expressing the Speakers deep emotion fall under the same 
category. Schiller imitated these lyrical passages in his own 
way in some of his later dramas beginning with SRaria Stuart 
(111. 1), but he made use of rime and of regulär stanzas of 
animated rhythm. 

§ 11. Insertion of Poems. 

In one case Goethe has inserted a poem into his drama, 
viz. the Song of the Parcae (IV. 5 ; see the note, and cp. § 10). 
There are no prose scenes between the scenes in blank verse 
such as occur in some of Shakespeare's plays and in 9 auf!. 
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XL 

LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 

I. Language. 

The peculiarities of language which, apart from the use of 
poetical expressions, give the diction a poetical character, 
may be classified as follows 1 : 

A. Peculiarities of Word forma. 

A number of words used by Goethe are poetic because they 
are archaic and unusual, e.g. grauen (966, 1881), bein (810, 1672), 
ängjien (154, 1407), toorben (639), Uut (54, 1686), jhmb' (1859), Ijübe 
(2095), etc. Cp. also %a& unb SR&d^en (2072). 

A similar effect is produced by the use of simple verbs and 
nouns instead of their more usual Compounds, e.g. (äffen (1972), 
festen (1903), banfen (1701), Ijordjen (201 1), f djlagen (2036), erben 
(•715), tilgen (1981); ©d?utß (204, 1368), mm (279, 733), golgerin 
(939), etc. 

B. Peculiarities of Syntax. 

(1) Nouns. baf ber ^Betrug nid^t eine« (Räuber« (2077) ; auf bem 
Söoben nneber be« Ufer« (141 3) ; bur<$ @ofyne« £anb (1038); fie $äb jut 
W Ü)m greube (1870). 

(2) Adjectives, (a) In many cases adjectives stand with- 
out inflexion (a) before nouns, especially before neuter nouns 
e.g. ein einfam Seben (16), ein feinblidj ©djtcffal (32) ; see the note 
to 1. 16; (ß) before another adjective without being connected by 
means of unb. In this case the adjective without inflexion is 
often mistaken for an adverb, e.g. ein fröljtidj felbjtbettmfj te« fceben 
(110), ein einfam Ijülflo« 5lttcr (162), 11. 201, 552, 874, 885, 1032, 
1345, 1603, and many others. See 1. 97 note. 

(b) In several cases adjectives are placed with repetition of 
the definite article after the Substantive to give them greater 

1 In all the more important cases the word forms or the syntactical 
peculiarities are discussed in the notes. 
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emphasis, e.g bie Xljr&nen, bie unenbüdjen (2069) ; feinen @oljn, ben 
lefcten bejten (233); see 1. 64 note and 11. 11 82 — 83, 839. 

(3) Cotnparison of adjeetives. feft nnb fejier(2i, see the note), 
bang unb bänger (1691); tiefer (1849, see the note). 

(4) Pronouns. Pronouns are occasionally placed early in 
a sentence which only subsequently find their proper expla- 
nation by a noun, e.g. @ie...ber Sugenb befle gmibe (86, see the 
note); uns... bie Ü&erMie&nen (1934). Cp. also 11. 12 17 — 18; 
1273—4; 1809. 

(5) Verbs, (a) Older construetions are used with certain 
verbs, e.g. fie mangelt ber... Opfer (129); fd^one fetner (849; 121 1); 
erinnre nti<$... jener Xage (643). 

(b) Some verbs are used in a peculiar and poetic way, e.g. 
benfen (1765), Ijorctyen (1762), »ernennten (1159), etc. 
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Style. 



The style of the dramalis characterised by simplicity and 
dignified composurejit is calm, chaste and moderate. It is as 
widely different from Goethe's earliest plays in polished French 
alexandrines(2)ie fcaunebeä Verliebten, 3)ie*Witf(^tttbigen)asit 
is from his subsequent naturalistic style in ©öfctton SBerltdjingen 
(prose), and parts of Sauft I (prose and doggerei). But the 
style of Spljigenie is similar to the style of Xaffo, the fragments 
of (Slpenor and Uiaufiraa, some scenes in Sauft 1, and the five 
acts of 2)ie natürliche Xodjter. 

The language of Goethe's poetry between 1779 *&& *786 is 
melodious and natural, clear and impressive. The style of 
the first sketch (A) of the drama is exquisite, but Goethe 
nevertheless took great pains to improve the text in each 
subsequent revision, especially in C, and again in D. 

The chief characteristics of Goethe 's own poetic language as 
it appears in the final revision are the following : 

(a) It is uniformfy exalted and idealised; all the dramalis 
jfesw/tas speak the same elevated language, and the individuai 
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peculiarities of the Speakers disappear in the general refined 
way of conversing. In idealising the language of the drama 
in this manner Goethe shows himself influenced at once by the 
ancient Greek tragedians and by the classical French Renais- 
sance drama. 

(jb) It is free from all colloquial, dialectic or Old German 
words and phrases which abound in ©öfc oon 93erltd)ingen 
and frequently occur in certain portions of (Sgmont and gaufh 
Great changes and improvements were made in this respect in 
the re-modelling of the drama (from A to D). The natura- 
UfHfctye Sprache of his youth becomes jtifoott. See Appendix I. 

(c) The frequent use of certain favourite words, especially 
of certain adjectives, is characteristic of Goethe's poetic style of 
this period. Such words are (see the Index to the notes): 
gelogen — ftif Hsianjt - — Ijol b — rein- — f<£on—ebel— fromm — fwunblii#—. 
fdfcptt — tttnJTTfor other adjectives such as eljern — goftergleidj — 
gölten, etc. see under Greek influences); bereiten and juberetten; 
(Seele, and the many periphrastic terms with (Seele e.g. eine jlttte 
Seele (2073), *> u Ö rc f e ® ee ^ e ( io 76), weine Seele (1526) etc. 

(d) The peculiar use of certain words and phrases such as 
ben 2Beg treten (561, 691)— ben lob benfen (601; cp. 1765: Äinber 
unb dnfel benfen, and 21 17)— ben Xob (innen (1816)— bie lieber 
tyxtyn (1762)— bie Zippt tönt ein Sieb (1821)— bo* naefte <S<$u>ert 
(1999)— ba« innre £erj (947)— flwujtg (729)— fiegbefrönt (575)— ftief- 
geworben (1035) — überblieben (2070) — utngetrieben (1265) — erbringen 
(1748) — Hinterhalten (1403) — e$ auf ehvaa rieten (711) and others. 

Goethe's language and style in Spfytgente is very strongly* 
influenced throughout by the Greek and Latin Classics, especially 
by the diction of Homer and the great Greek tragedians. 
Goethe was very familiär with them and has often purposely 
imitated the language and style of their poetry. His diction 
in 3p$igenie abounds in turns which are either direct imitations 
of the ancients or new words and phrases coneeived in the style 
of the Classics. Particulars are given in the notes. The fol- 
lowing may be mentioned here : 
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Words and phrases\ SÄitgeborne (21), Önomau*' drjeugte (339), 
SBtttf (710), Äünfle (1870), gottergleidj (45), gottgegeben (99), eljern, 
(86), gelben (474), Ijeiltg (34), unttnflig (636, 1243), femabbonnernb 
(1361), fotogen (2036), ein ®ott (744, 750, 909), liebe* #erg (869, 
923), ba$ teure $aupt (1303), bu ndljrji ein »ettoünfdjte* #aia>t (269), 
bie @rbe ndljrt £elbenfoljne (2043), ft e bringt... (Söfyne (340; 404), £roja 
liegt (845), t>on Xro}a$ umgetoanbten SÄauern (47), bie tyty @tabt (858), 
9$ereljrung...bdnbigt ben SBufen (194; 988), be$ SBaterlanbeS Sag (ttneber) 
feljen (866), Slljnen, beten bu btd) rüljmjt (2059), mit fanften Pfeilen 
(1313), unanflig (636) and many others. 

Syntax: Regier ber (Radje (375), äljnltdjreit be$ 93ater$ (2092), 
i$ ber (Srfte (889), be* 2*ater$ tfraft (831), beS Jtönig$...£aiürt (2016), 
hendiadys (81), nadjbarlid) geboren (887), gajrfreunblicty fcerbunben 
(985—6), toenn ©ntfdjulbigung beä 9Äorbe$ todre (906 — 7), dr todljnet 
£ippobatmen bie Sßorberin (346 ; 1073) an d many other cases. 

Two other elements by which Goethe 's language inSpfyigente 
was influenced, although in a much less degree, are : 

a. The influence 0/ the language of the Bible. It is not 
very great in this drama, but it is noticeable as it is in all 
writings of Goethe. See 11. 689, 713, 1467, 1817 (?) and the 
notes. 

b. The influence of Wieland*s Sllcefre. It is a remarkable 
fact that the same Goethe who in earlier days ridiculed Wieland's 
Sllcejre in his farce ©otter, Reiben unb SÖielanb soon after- 
wards feil under the influence of the graceful style of Wieland's 
©ingftiele. This is clear from a comparison of the earlier 
3pljtgente with Wieland's Sllcejte. 

Some other noteworthy peculiarities of style in Spljigenie 
are the following : 

a. Stichomythia. See the chapter on metre § 9. 

b. Similar or identical beginning of tonsecutive phrases, 
which is still more frequent in Xafto and£te natürliche %oä)Ux. 
Cp. 11. 426—7; 430; 976 and 978; 1089 — 90; 1266—67, 1518 — 
19; etc. 

c. Abundance of aphoristic passages. From a purely 
dramatic point ofview it may be urged that Goethe has inserted 
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too many of these sentences, fine as they are. Such passages 
axe for instance 11. 115, 147, 213 — 4, 286 — 7, 716, 1485 sqq., 
1633, 1645 sqq., 1654 sqq., and many others. A certain number 
of them have become familiär quotations in Germany, e.g. 76, 
HS, 144, 307, 45°—5i* 665, 717. 

d. Plays upon words occur in IL 75 — 76, 224 — 5, 709, 998 — 
999, 1463, 1545, 1988. 

e. Personifications of abstract ideas, partly in Imitation of 
the ancients, are numerous. Sometimes they are only briefly 
indicated, only a few are more developed : ÖrfüHung (1094), 3tt>eifel 
and (Reue (1061), Ungefcijjljett (1001 — 2), (Sieg (131), ®ram (16), 
Xrauer (457), £a|j (1714— 16), Übercebung (474), ©lücf (1550), 
©efaljr (1579), giirty and ©efaljr (1638), SM (1681, 1707), £ob 
(1847), SBinb (1558). 

f. Similes and metaphors, There are very many similes, 
more or less fully developed, in our drama, and also a number 
of metaphors. The following are the more fully developed 
similes: 11. 1 100 sq., 1 132 sqq., 1343 sqq., 1506 sqq., 1979 sqq. 
The following similes are but briefly indicated: IL 81, 108, 648, 
1235, 1408, 1520, 1620, 1635, 1880, 1900, 1983, 2109, 2124 sqq.. 
For metaphors see 11. 615, 1384 — 5, 1820, 1880, 1900 and others.; 

g. Periphrastic terms in order to bring about variety of 
expression or to elevate and beautify the diction, e.g. ber £ojf* 
mmg froher 93ttcf= Hoffnung (822); ber £ütfe fegenätetdje £anb=£filfe 
(841); ber große konntet = 3 eu$ (321); ber größte SSater =3eu* (1095); 
ber (Rettung fdjöne« ©iegel=ba« ©ötterbüb (1688); ba« ftuge äBort, 
euphemistic for bie Süge (1569); ba« Sanb ber Hoffnung = bie Söelt 
(997); be$ SBatetlanbe* Xag=bie Heimat (866). 

Especially numerous are the periphrases for the infernal 
regions and the Furies. The former are called ba$ buntfe (Reid) 
(1234), jene« ©djattenreidj (597), jenes Xrauerlanb (593), ba$ Ufer Seines 
(113), bie eto'ge 9lad)t (589), bie ew'gen Sftebel (1263), bie fdjtoarje 9lafy 
(599), ndc^tU^e liefen (1740), ba$ ftangloä bumpfe ^oljlenreid) ber *Rad)t 
(1005), £)rfu$ (636), Tartarus (325, 1360), Stoernu* (980), £oI(e (1143, 
1165). 
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3Me ffurien are called by this name 11. 757, 837, 855, 1244 etc. 
Other appeüations for them are ©rinntyen (1 149), (Sumeniben (1359), 
fltodjegeijler (564), {Rad&egotrtnnen (1169), (SdjrecfeHägötter (1160), 
^äflengeifler (629), 8an>en(588), bte 3mmerto>a<$ett (1126), bie Unter* 
irb'fd)eu (581, 727), ber SRadjt uralte Xodjter (1054); they are com- 
pared to Ic^ctafne $unbe (584), and (um ben SBaum Ijarrenbe) 2ßolfc 
(1132). 

XII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The aim of the whole action of the drama is to bring about the 
return of Iphigenia (together with Orestes healed from his mental 
disorder) from the land of the Taurians to Greece for the purpose of 
removing the stain of guilt from her ancestral halls and of putting an 
end to the curse which has so long rested on her race. 

Act I. Beginning of the antagonism between Iphigenia and Thoas. 
Her past history. A crisis in her life is approaching. 

Acts IL and III. Recognition and healing of Orestes. 

Acts IV. and V. Removal of obstacles in the way of Iphigenia's 
retum home with Orestes. 

The scene of action is laid in the sacred grove before the temple of 
Diana in the Tauric Chersonese. 

The time of action of the whole drama is supposed to be confined to 
one Single day. 

ACT I. 

[Iphigenia's position among the Taurians. Her past history. The 
king*s suit refused. His order to renew the old sacrifices. Her 
repugnance.] 

Scene 1. Iphigenia (alone). Her present position. Her longing 
for Greece and unwillingness to serve Diana and Thoas in the Strange 
country where she feels she can never make her home. Her hope of 
release, allusion to her family, prayer to the goddess to enable her to 
return. 

Scene 2. Iphigenia and Arkas. Arkas, devoted to Thoas and 

filled with deep veneration for Iphigenia, announces the arrival of the 

vfctorious king. He regrets to find the priestess so sad, and deplores 
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that she cannot be happy among the Taurians to whom she has 
been a source of blessing. He earaestly urges her not to refuse the 
offer that Thoas is on the point of making her, hinting at the same time 
that a refusal might again harden the king's heart and bring upon her 
great sorrow. 

Scene 3. Iphigenia and Thoas. The king comes at once to the 
point. In a few words he explains why he wishes Iphigenia to become 
his queen. She first answers evasively, urging that he does not know 
who she is and how she came to him. Thoas insists, promises to allow 
her to return if an opportun ity should present itself, and asks her to 
give him Information about her family which she has so long withheld 
from him. She reluctantly relates to the king the terrible history of 
the race of Tantalus. Thoas nevertheless repeats his offer of marriage. 
Iphigenia then replies that her longing to return home is too strong to 
allow her to accept his offer. She also maintains that their union could 
never become a happy one. The disappointed king replies with in- 
creasing bitterness, and finally peremptorily announces his resolution 
to restore without further delay the old custom of sacrificing strangers 
to the goddess. Two men who have just been taken prisoner are 
to be sent to the temple, and Iphigenia is to prepare at once for the 
sacrifice. 

Scene 4. Iphigenia (alone). In a fervent prayer to Diana the 
unhappy maiden entreats the goddess to protect her in this trouble as 
she has done hitherto and to keep her hands from the stain of blood. 
She refuses to believe that human sacrifices can be acceptable to the 
gods who love the human race, and she trusts that Diana will prevent 
those which are now threatened. 

ACT II. 

[Position of Orestes and Pylades. Contrast of the friends : Orestes 
gloomy and desirous of death, Pylades cheerful and füll of hope. Their 
past life. Stratagem of Pylades. He informs Iphigenia of the murder 
of Agamemnon.] 

Scene 1. Orestes and Pylades. The two friends who have 
been sent to the sacred grove approach, bound, but unguarded. They 
are informed of their impending fate, which they contemplate with 
very -difterent feelings. Orestes is gloomy and resigned, and in fact 
pleased that death will at last deliver him from the terrible Company 
of the goddesses of Revenge. Pylades is still faW o£ tcswNKfc «sä. 
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hopes to avert their death by interesting the priestess in their destiny. 
In an animated conversation they review their past life and youthful 
dreams of greät deeds, the'matricide of Orestes which he committed 
in obedience, as he thought, to a divine command, his persecution 
by the Furies and the encouraging oracle of Apollo. On the approach 
of Iphigenia, Pylades sends Orestes away in order to be at liberty 
to teil the priestess a fictitious story concerning himself and his 
unfortunate friend. 

Scene 2. Iphigenia and Pylades. She recognises him at once 
as a Greek, avoids disclosing her own descent to him, and listens to 
the fictitious story by which he hopes to conceal the identity of his 
friend and himself and to influence her in favour of Orestes. He teils 
her that Orestes is his brother, who, having committed fratricide, is 
unable to rest, and whom Apollo has now sent to his sister's temple 
in the land of the Taurians with assurances of help. Iphigenia asks her 
countryman for news of Troy and of the Grecian leaders, and she learns 
to her horror that her beloved father on the very day of his triumphant 
return home was treacherously murdered by his wife and his cousin 
Aegisthus, her paramour. Pylades unsuspectingly adds that one great 
reason for Clytaemnestra's deed was an irrepressible wish for revenge 
which she had cherished against her husband ever since he consented 
to sacrifice their eldest daughter, Iphigenia, at Aulis. On hearing this, 
Iphigenia, overcome by her feelings, quickly leaves him in order not 
to betray herseif. Pylades takes her emotion for sympathy with the 
house of Atreus and rejoices at the good omen. 

ACT III. 

[Orestes relates the murder of Clytaemnestra and its consequences 
for him. The brother and sister recognise each other. Healing of 
Orestes.] 

Scene 1. Iphigenia and Orestes. Iphigenia addresses Orestes 
with special kindness, assures him of her own unwillingness to perform 
the sacrifice, and proceeds to question him on the subject of Agamem- 
non's murder and especially of the fate of Orestes and Electra. She 
is delighted to learn that they are both alive, while she receives with 
indifference the news that Clytaemnestra is dead. A question as to 
the manner of her death causes the unfortunate Orestes himself to teil 
the tale of how he came to kill his mother. Instead of censuring the 
deed severely, Iphigenia with deep sympathy asks what has become 
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of her unfortunate brother, thus forcing him to relate to her and thus 
once more to live through all the horrible scenes and emotions that 
have tormented him. His vivid description of his persecution by the 
Furies causes Iphigenia to utter the remark that one, who has himself 
killed his brother, is indeed able to sympathise with the unhappy 
Orestes. When he sees her deep sympathy he cannot bear any longer 
to conceal the truth from her, and he teils her that he himself is Orestes, 
that he welcomes death for himself, but wishes her to escape with 
Pylades in order to begin a new and happy life in Greece. He then 
retires for a while into the grove. 

Iphigenia, at first quite overwhelmed by her feeling of unspeakable 
joy, prays to the gods to grant that this unexpected bliss may not again 
be snatched away from her. 

When Orestes approaches her again she endeavours by a number 
of questions to prepare him for the reveiation of her identity. But 
each of her questions only serves still further to excite him; when she 
teils him her name, he does not at first believe her, and when at last 
he realises the truth, a terrible outbreak of his mental disorder ensues, 
and he sees in the fact that his loving sister is the priestess destined 
to kill him, the last and most cruel doom of his house. Love and 
despair together agitate his mind. In his imagination he sees himself 
offered in sacrifice by his sister's hand. Exhausted by his emotion, he 
sinks to the ground in a swoon, and Iphigenia leaves him in order to 
seek the help of Pylades. 

Seene 2. Orestes (ahne). He wakes from his swoon and imagines 
himself to be actually killed and in Hades. In his mind's eye he 
beholds a procession of his ancestors now reconciled and peacefully 
Walking side by side. He is overjoyed to witness their mutual love, 
and wishes to join them, feeling sure of obtaining his mother's forgive- 
ness. He only misses one venerated ancestor — Tantalus, the founder 
of his race. 

Bcene 3. Orestes, Iphigenia and Pylades. Mean while his 
sister and his friend have gently approached him. He at first believes 
that they too have died and come down to the peaceful lower regions, 
but a fervent prayer of Iphigenia to Apollo and Diana asking them 
to restore her brother, and the energetic words of the brave and hoperal 
Pylades at last produce the desired eftect. In the arms of his sister 
and his friend Orestes rouses himself from his dream and is healed. 
He joynilly thanks the gods that henceforth the curse is taken from 
him, and he declares his readiness to enjoy lue aga.m axA \£> *äs&. \s> 
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accomplish great deeds. The practical Pylades urges him and Iphigenia 
to attend first to the needs of the present moment. They all leave to 
agree upon a scheine devised by the wily Pylades for their escape from 
the land of the Taurians. 

ACT IV. 

[Inward struggle of Iphigenia, who is alternately influenced by Arkas 
and by Pylades. Her growing anguish and her fear of losing her ideal 
of the gods.] 

Scene 1. Iphigenia (ahne). She praises the collectedness and 
presence of mind of Pylades, who has carefully instructed her what to 
say if the king should insist on the immediate execution of the sacrifice. 
But on further reflexion she begins to feel much afraid of the lie which 
she thinks her Situation obliges her to teil. 

Scene 2. Iphigenia and Arkas. Iphigenia, in conformity with 
the advice of Pylades, informs Arkas, who is sent by the king to urge 
her to proceed with the sacrifice, that it cannot be executed at once 
because one of the prisoners who had murdered a near relative had in an 
outbreak of madness in the temple itself desecrated the holy image. 
She pretends that she must take it in a solemn procession to the sea- 
shore to consecrate it anew by secret ablutions in the sea. Arkas 
insists that the king should first be informed, and Iphigenia at last 
consents. Before leaving her Arkas endeavours once more to prevail 
upon her to accept the king's offer of marriage. In this case all would 
be right at once, the Taurian people not being anxious to see the old 
cruel sacrifices restored. Iphigenia remains firm in her refusal, but is 
nevertheless deeply impressed by his appeal. 

Scene 3. Iphigenia (alotie). Reflecting on his words Iphigenia 
realises how selfish her thoughts have been so far, and that the king 
and his Scythians have a special claim to a fair treatment at her hands, 
and that she must not make light of her duties towards them. 

Scene 4. Iphigenia and Pylades. Pylades is the bringer of 
good news. Orestes is healed and füll of vigour, the ship is found, 
a favourable breeze has sprung up, all is ready for a speedy departure, 
and he has come to fetch her and the image. Iphigenia confesses that 
she has authorised Arkas first to obtain the king's consent to the pro- 
posed procession to the shore. Pylades regrets that she has yielded to the 
objections of Arkas, and impresses upon her the necessity of remaining 
firm whatever the king's reply may be. After a long discussion with 
h/m, In which Iphigenia. emphatically declares her great repugnance to 
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resorting to treachery, she at last seems ready to resign herseif and to 
yield to the pressure of circumstances. 

Scene 5. Iphigenia (ahme), Iphigenia's anguish is increasing. 
She has a horror of the lie she is to teil and yet she does not see how 
she can succeed without it. She had hoped that the old curse resting on 
her race would at last die away, and now it seems as if she too is to be 
a victim to it. For a moment the whole world appears dark to her, and 
in this frame of mind she remembers her old nurse's * Song of the 
Parcae,' a melancholy and monotonous strain on the Injustice, Envy, 
Craelty and Unforgivingness of the Olympian deities. She hums the 
old nearly forgotten tune, struggling all the time to preserve within her 
soul her former conception of the gods as wise and benevolent rulers 
of the human race. 

ACT V. 

[The Scythians suspect the Greeks of some treacherous design and 
take precautions accordingly. Iphigenia makes a voluntary confession 
to the king who forgives her. The oracle is at last explained. The 
Greeks take their leave with promises of friendship.] 

Scene 1. Thoas and Arkas. Arkas informs the king of his 
suspicions. Thoas sends for Iphigenia at once and bids Arkas search 
the coäst carefully and arrest all strangers. 

Scene 3. Thoas (alone) expresses his deep Indignation at the 
suspected treachery of the priestess. 

Scene 3. Iphigenia and Thoas. Iphigenia appears before the 
king and first makes a feeble attempt to play the part which Pylades 
has devised for her. She refuses to obey the king's command as being 
contrary to all the best impulses of her heart, and vainly endeavours 
to induce the king who grows more and more suspicions to desist from 
his purpose. When he asks who the strangers really are, whose cause 
she is pleading so eagerly, she hesitates and then says in a faltering 
voice that she believes them to be Greeks. When the king, who does 
not suspect the real nature of her inward struggles, hints that she takes 
an interest in them because she sees a chance of returning home with 
them, Iphigenia cannot bear that he should think her selfish and 
ungrateful and resolves to teil him the real truth. After discussing 
what constitutes true courage in a man and what in a woman, and after 
a confident appeal to the gods she makes a füll confession and throws 
herseif enrirely on the king's generosity. Thoas is apparently on the 
point of forgiying when Orestes rushes in. 
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Scene 4. Iphigenia, Thoas and Orestes. Orestes entering 
with his sword drawn informs Iphigenia that his men are being 
attacked and that she must come at once. Iphigenia requests him to 
sheath his sword and to speak to the king to whom she has confessed all. 
Wit hput uttering a word of reproach to her Ores tes obeys. 

Scene 5. Iphigenia, Thoas, Orestes, PTlades, Arkas. 
Pylades hurries on the stage urging Orestes and Iphigenia to flee at 
once as the handful of Greeks are very hard pressed. He notices the 
king and greets him respectfully. Arkas announces that the Greeks 
will soon be overpowered and their ship be taken and burnt. Thoas 
at once commands his men to stop while he speaks to Orestes. 
Orestes accepts the truce. Pylades and Arkas leave to convey these 
orders. 

Scene 6. Iphigenia, Orestes and Thoas. The king first 
requires Orestes to prove his identity. In reply he shows Agamemnon 's 
own sword and challenges the best of the Scythians to single combat in 
order thus to decide not only the fate of himself and his friends but that 
of all strangers Coming to Taurica. The princely bearing of Orestes 
convinces Thoas that he is in truth Agamemnon's son, and he declares 
himself ready to accept the challenge. But here Iphigenia interposes, 
imploring them to think of her and of her fate. She gives several 
additional proofs that Orestes is really her brother. Thoas is fully 
satisfied, and is ready now to forgive her and to allow her to return 
in accordance with his former promise, but there is one apparently 
insurmountable obstacle. He does not see how he can permit the 
Greeks to carry off from his shores the sacred image of Diana. Here 
Orestes by a happy inspiration observes that it is not necessary to rob 
the Taurians of the image, and explains the true sense of the oracle to 
the satisfaction of everybody. The last obstacle being thus happily 
removed, Thoas briefly teils the Greeks to depart. But Iphigenia feels . 
that she cannot part from him and his people without some assurance 
that no ill-will against her and her brother rankles in his heart. She 
cordially promises that she will be always ready to shew hospitality 
to Thoas and his people, and assures him in eloquent words how dear 
he and his subjects have become to her. Thus the king's anger at last 
passes away and he cordially bids them farewell. 
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Sptyigenie. 

%t)oat, tfänig ber Saurier. 

Dreft. 

Slrfa*. 
©ctyauplaj: $am vor IDianentf Sempel. 



§r(ier Jtufjug. 



§r(ler Jlufiriit 

4?ercw$ in eure ©Ratten, rege SBipfel 
2)e$ alten, IjeiPgen, bic^tbelaubten «£>aine*, 
Sffiie in ber ©öttin ftitted Heiligtum, 
£ref ic# noc$ jefct mit fc^aubernbem ©efulijl, 
2(tö tt>enn ic$ fie jum erfienmal betrate, \ 5 

,Unb e$ getvöljnt |ic$ nidjt mein ©eift fyierfyer. 
©0 mand&ed 3al)r betvaljrt mic^ f>ier verborgen 
©in Ijoljer SBifle, bem i# mtob ergebe; 
2)oc$ immer bin ic$, tvie tm erjien, fremb. 
2)enn ac#! mic$ trennt ba$ SÄeer von ben ©eliebten, 10 
Unb an bem Ufer flel)' ic$ lange Sage, 
3)a$ Sanb ber ©rieben mit ber ©eele fud&enbj 
Unb gegen meine ©eufjer bringt bie SBelle 
SRur bumpfe $öne braufenb mir herüber. 
SBelj bem, ber fern von (Sltern unb @efc$tt>ijiern 15 

Sin dnfam Seben fuljrt! 3ljm jeljrt ber ©rai 
2)a$ nac&jie ©lud vor feinen Sippen tveg; 
3ljm fd&tvärmen abwärts immer bie ©ebanfen 
SRac$ feines 93ater$ $aUen, tt>o bie ©oxme 

\ — 1 
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3uerft ben «£>immel »or iljm auffc^tof, tt>o 20 

©i$ SÄitgeborne fptetenb fefi unb fejier 
9Rit fanften Sanben an einanber fnüpfteit 
3d? rechte mit ben ©öttern nid^t ; alleii 
2)er grauen 3ufianb tji beflagenSttert.^p*^ 10 
3u #au$ unb in bem Jfriege Ijerrfd)t ber SÄann, 25 

Unb in ber grembe tt>eiß er ftd) ju Reifen. 
3ljn freuet ber Seftfcj tljn frönt ber ©teg ; 
(Sin eljreraoßer £ob ift ifym bereitet. 
2Bie eng*gebunben ifi be* SBeibeS ©lud ! 
©c$on einem raupen ®attm ju geljorc^en, 30 

3ft *ßfli<$t unb £roftj wie elenb, tt>enn fie gar 
@in feinblic^ ©c^icffal in bie gerne trei 
©0 fyätt mi($ Xf)oa$ fyier, ein ebler Wiann^ 
3n ernjien, fyeil'gen ©fta&enbanben fefi. 
D wie bekamt gejief)' td), baf tc$ bir 35 

ÜRit füttern SBiberwitten biene, ©ötttn, 
2)ir meiner Retterin! 3Äein Seben foKte 
3u freiem 2)ienfte bir gennbmet fein. 
»uc$ tyiV ty fiet* auf bic$ gehofft unb fjoffe 
9fa>c$ jefct auf bt$, 2)iana, bie bü mic$, 40 

2>e$ groften tfonigeS serftojme Softer, 
3n beinen Ijeifgen, fanften 2lrm ^nnmm^ 
3a, Softer 3eu$', mnn bu ben tyofyen Wann, 
3)en bu, bie Softer forbernb, ängfiigtefi, 
2Benn bu ben gottergteid)en Agamemnon, 45 

2)er bir fein Siebfie^ jum Sittare braute, 
SSon Xxoitö umgett>anbten ÜÄauern rül)mßc$ 
9Rac$ feinem SSaterfanb surucf begleitet, 
2)ie ©attin iljm, (Steftren unb ben ©ofyn, 
2>ie fd&tmn @$ä$e, tvofjl erhalten Qaft: fflQtf s °. 
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Sfp^tgeme ctuf §aurts. 



©o gieb auü) mid& ben SÄcinen enblicty triebet, 
llnb rette mtdfr, bie bu t>om £ob errettet, 
$8ud& aon bem geben §ter, bem jtoeiten Sobe. 
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Zweiter JUifftitf. 

S^igente. Slrfa«. 

Jlrficts. 

3)er ifonig fenbet mi$ fyierfyer unb beut * 
3)er *ßriejierin 2)tanen$ ©ruf unb #eil. 
2>ie$ tfi Hr £ag, ba £auri$ fetner ©ottin 
%üx ttnmberbare, neue ©iege banft. 
3cft eile fror bem g omfl unb bem fo er. 
3u melben, baf er fommt unb ba£ e3 naftt. 

2Bir finb bereit, fie nmrbig ju empfangen. 
-pUnb unfre ©ottin ftefyt ttoittfommnem Opfer 
J 9Son Xtjoatf $ant> mit ©nabenblicf entgegen. 

Jlr&cts. 

D f&nb' ld& aud& ben Slid ber «ßriefierin, 
5)er werten, fcielgeeljrten, bftnen SBticf, 
O fyeil'ge Sungfrau, fetter, leuctytenber, 
Un$ a 2tttßRte* 3«d&en! SRod^ beberft 
5)er ^«nge^eimni^oll bein 3nnerfte^j 
Vergebend fyarren to>tr fc$on 3afyre lang 
2luf ein vertraulich SBort <m$ beiner 33ruft 
©o lang' iti) bi$ an biefer Statte fenne, 
3fi bie« ber Slitf, »or bem ic$ immer fäaubu^ 

/ 
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Unb tt>ie mit (Sifenbanben bleibt bie ©eele 
3n$ Snnerfte be$ 33ufen$ bir gefdljmiebet. 

SBie'S bcr SSertriebnen, ber SSewaiften jiemt. 

Jlr&cts. 

©dbeinjl bu bir Ijier vertrieben unb fcerwaijl? 75 

Sp^igcttic. 
Äann un$ jum 93aterlanb bie grembe werben? 

Jlrficts. 

Unb bir iji fremb ba$ 93aterlanb geworben. 

5)a$ ifi'S, warum mein blutenb #erj ni#t fyeilt. 
^ 3n erfter 3ugenb, ba fic# faum bie ©eele 
]? 2ln SSater, ÜKutter unb ©efe^wifier banb, 80 

^ 2)ie neuen ©dringe, gefeilt unb lieblich, 
., 9Som $uß ber alten ©tamme li)immeltt)art$ 
^ ^3« bringen ftrebten, leiber faßte ba 
* £ (Sin frember gludft midfr an unb txm nU mic$ 
^ ^ Donjen ©eliebten, riß bad fd^neT5anb 85 

[ ^ 9)l|Te|rher §aujl~entjtt>el. ©ie war baljin, 
" N 2)er 3ugenb befte §reube, ba$ ©ebeifyn 

5)er erften 3at)re. ©elbfi gerettet, tt>ar 

3$ nur ein ©Ratten mir, unb friföe Suji pr 

2)e$ Sebenö blüf)t in mir ni$t wieber auf. ^J^ 90 

Jlrkas. »^ " 

SBenn bu bid) fo unglüdflic# nennen willji, 
@p t>arf i$ W# auc# wo!jl unbanfbar nennen. 
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2)anf Ijabt il)r fletS. '-■ 

Jhr&as. 



# / 2)oc$ nid^t bcn reinen S)anf, 
Um befiintttmlett m<m bie SBo^lt^at tl)ut; 
5)en froren SMitf, ber ein jufriebneS geben 95 

Unb ein geneigtes £erj bem SBirte jeigt. 
211S bic$ ein tief geheimnisvolles ©djicffal 
9Sor fo t>icl Sauren biefem Tempel braute, 
ifam SljoaS bir, als einer ©ottgegebnen, 
9Wit @f)rfurc$t unb m ^ Steigung ju begegnen, ioo 

Unb biefeS Ufer tt>arb bir Ijolb unb freunblicfy 
DaS iebem Sremben fonji voll ©raufenS tvar, 
2Beil niemanb unfer 9teic$ vor bir betrat, 
2>er an 5>ianenS Ijeil'gen Stufen nic$t, 
9to$ altem 33rau$, ein blutig Opfer, fiel. 105 

Sret atmen mad&t baS geben ntd ^t allein. 

SBelcfc Seben tjFS, baS an ber f»eifgen ®^e, 

©lei$ einem ©Ratten um fein eigen ©rab, 

3$ nur vertrauern muß? Unb nenn' ic$ baS 

Sin fritylic$ felbjibetvufteS geben, mnn 110 

UnS jeber Sag, vergebens hingeträumt, 

3u jenen grauen Sagen vorbereitet, 

2)ie an bem Ufer getljeS, felbftoergejfenb, 

2)ie Srauerfctyar ber 2lbgefc$iebnen feiert? 

(Sin unnüfc geben ifi ein früher Sob; 115 

3)ieS grauenfc^irffal ift vor allen meinS. 

Jlrfeas. 
3)en ebeln ©tolj, bajü bu bir felbft ni#t gnügeft, 
SBetjeif)' tc$ bir, fo fef)r id) bid) bebaut* •, 
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(St raubet ben ©enuf be$ SebenS bir. 
5)u tyaji f)kx nic^td gettyan feit beiner Slnfunft? 120 

SBer f)at be$ tfonigS trüben Sinn erweitert? 
SBer fyat ben alten graufamen @e brauch 
5>af am Slltar 5>ianen$ jeber gfrembe 
©ein Seben blutenb läßt, aon 3al)r au 3al)r 
SBiit fanfter Überrebung aufgehalten 125 

Unb bie ©efangnen t>om gett>iffen £ob 
3n$ SSaterlanb fo oft jurütf gefdjidft ? 
^° §at nidbt Diane, jiatt erjürnt ju fein, 
\ 2>ajü fie ber blufgen alten Dpfer mangelt, 
jC\ Dein fanft ®cbü in reifem 9Äap erhört? 130 

\ y Umfd foebt mit f ro hem Kluge nidjt ber ©t eg 
^^DaS #eer? unb eilt er nic$t fogar voraus? 
^ Unb füljlt nic$t jeglicher ein bejfer 80$, 
Jt ©eitbem ber Äönig, ber un$ tt>eif unb tapfer 

©0 lang gefüfyret, nun ftc$ au# ber SBiilbe 135 

3n beiner ©egenwart erfreut unb uns 
De$ fc$tt>eigenben ©eljorfamS *ßftic$t erleichtert? 
/'Das nennft bu unnüfc, mnn »on beinern Sßefen 
\ 2luf Saufenbe f)erab ein SBalfam traufeit ? 
) SBenn bu bem SBolfe, bem ein ©ott bid) brache, 140 
\De$ neuen ©lücfeS ew'ge Cluetle wirfl 
Unb an bem unnnrtbaren £obe$ufer 
Dem gremben $äl unb Stüdffeljr jubereitejl? 

Da* SBenige tterfdjnnnbet leidet bem »lief, 

Der vorwärts fieijt, tt>ie \>ict no# übrig bleibt 14S 

Jlrfias. 

^ZV^ /Wf>? ito ben, ba, tvai er tf)ut, ttidjt föäfct? 
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3Ran tabelt ben, ber feine Saaten wagt. 

Jhr&as. 

2luc$ ben, ber wahren 2Bert ju flolj nic^t achtet, 

Sßie ben, ber falfdjen 2Bert ju eitel tjtU. — 

©laub' mir unb f)or' auf eine« ÜKanneS SBort, 150 

5)er treu unb reblicty bir ergeben ift: 

SBenn Ijeut ber Äönig mit bir rebet, fo . / ■;, 

(&xltid)tf tljm, wa$ er bir ju fagen benft. 

Sägern*. 

2)u angßeß mic$ mit jebem guten SBorte j 

Oft ro\^ \§ feinem Antrag müljfam au$. 155 

Jlr&ct*. * 

SBebenfe, wa$ bu tf)uft unb wa$ bir nöfct. 

©eitbem ber itonig feinen ©o§n verloren, 

SSertraut er wenigen ber ©einen mefyr, 

Unb biefen wenigen ni$t meljr wie fonft. 

ÜKi^günjiig ftef)t er jebeS (Sbeln ©oljn 160 

2ü$ feine* 9teic$e6 Solger an ; er fürchtet 

(Bin einfam IpUfb* SlUer, ja »ieHei^t 

Verwegnen Slufftonb unb früfyjeifgen £ob. 

2)er ©ctytlje fefct in* SReben feinen SSorjüg, 

8lm wenigjlen ber ffonig. @r, ber nur 165 

©ewoljnt iji ju befehlen unb ju tfyun, 

itennt ntd&t bie ffunft, »on weitem ein ©efpräd^ 

9lad^ fiiner Slbfid^t langfam fein ju lenfen. 

(Srfd&wet'S tym nic$t burc$ ein rüdfljaltenb SBeigem, 

3)ur<$ ein !>orfäfcli<$ 5Rijjtoerfleljen. ©el) 170 

©ef&Oig f£m ben falben SBeg entgegen. 
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©ott i$ beföleunigen, tt>a$ mic^ bebro^t ? 

Jirgas. 

SBilljl bu [ein SBerben eine S)rofyung nennen? 

gpljtgenfe. 
@d iji bie fc$redfiid)jie tton allen mir. 

Jlr&as. 

©ieb iljm für feine Neigung nur 93ertraun. 17s 

Sjrftfgente. 
SBenn er &on gurd^t erji meine ©eele loji. 

Jirgas. 

SBarum &erfc$tt>eigji bu beine #erfunft üjm? 

2Beil einer ^riejierin ©eljeimnte jiemt. 

Jirgas. 

2)em Äonig fottte nichts ©eljeimniS (ein; 

Unb ob ert gleich nic$t forbert, füfylt er'S boc$ 180 

Unb fufylt e$ tief in feiner großen ©eele, 

2)afj bu forgfaltig bi$ fcor iljm ttewafyrft. 

Sfjrfjtgenfe. 
Starrt er 93erbruj* unb Unmut gegen mi$? 

Jhrftas. 

®o fd^eint e$ fafi. 3^)ar fd&weigt er au$ t>on bir; 

2)oc^ Ijaben Ijingett>orfne SBorte mi$ 185 

493ele^rt, baf feine ©eele fefi ben SBunfc^ 
Ergriffen fyat, bid} tu befifcen. 8af f 
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D überlaf ityx nid)t \iö) felbft ! bamit 

3n feinem Sufen nic$t ber Unmut reife 

Unb bir ©ntfefcen bringe, bu ju fpat 190 

8ln meinen treuen 9tat mit Steue benfejl 

gp£ig<mie. 

2Bie? ©innt ber itonig, tt>a$ fein ebler SÄann, 

5)er feinen Sfcamen Hebt unb bem SSereljrung 

2)er #immlifc$en ben 33ufen banbiget, 

3e benfen follte? ©innt er, t>om Slltar 195 

m% in fein »ette mit ©ewalt ju jietyn? 

©0 ruf iä) alle ©Stter unb »or aßen 

iDianen, bie entfctylojme ©öttin, an, 

5)ie iljren ©$u{$ ber ^riejierin gewiß 

Unb 3ungfrau einer Sungfrau gern gewahrt. 200 

Jlxkas. 

©ei ruljig! Sin getoaftfam neue* 33lut 

treibt nic^t ben Äönig, folc^e 3üngling$tljat 

93ew>egen auszuüben. SQBie er fmnt, 

SSefurd^f iä) anbern garten ©#luf von üjm, 

2)en unaufhaltbar er fcollenben tt>irb: 205 

S)enn feine ©eer tft feft unb unben>efllj& "1 j 

2>rum bitf ic$ bidfr, vertrau it>m, fei ifrm banfbar, / JJ/KW4 

•flBwn bu ttyffl Wtter nifot s gewähren fannft. 7 

g^igenie. 
O fage, tt>a$ bir weiter noc$ befannt ift. 

Jirgas. 

(grfafc'* fcon tym. 3$ fe^ ben Äönig fommen; 210 
2)u efyrfl itjtt, unb bic# tyeijjt bein eigen #erj, 
3^m freunblicfc unb vertraulich ju be$e$vm\. 
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©in ebler 9Äann wirb burcty ein gutes SB ort 
S)er Stauen n>eit geführt. 

Sp^igcnic (aflem). 

3tt>at fety' i# ni#t, 
SBie ic$ bem 5Rat be$ freuen folgen foHj 215 

2>od) folg' ic# gern ber $fHdfr bem ffonige 
gür (eine SBotyltyat gute« 2Bort ju geberi; 
Unb tt>ünfd?e mir, bajü i<$ bem -äJtöctytigen, * 

2Ba$ iljm gefaßt, mit 2Bal)rf)eit fagen möge. 



dritter Jtufftiti 

Srötgeme. 

9Wit foniglic^en ©ütern fegne bi# 220 

2>ie ©otttn! ©ie gewahre ©ieg unb 3htfyn 

Unb 9ieic$tum unb ba$ SBofyl ber Peinigen 

Unb jebeS frommen 2Bunfd)e$ Sülle bir! 

2)afj, ber bu über siele forgenb Ijerrföejl, 

Du auc$ &or fielen feltneS ©lücf geniefeft 225 

3ufrieben tt>&r' iä), n>enn mein SSott mi$ rühmte: 
SBad i<$ erwarb, genießen anbre meljjr 
Site idj. 2>er ift am gtüdfltd^ficn, er fei 
(Sin 5?onig ober ein ©eringer, bem 
3n feinem £aufe SBoljI bereitet 'ifi. 230 

3)u nalijmefi teil an meinen tiefen ©etymerjen, 
W& mir ba$ (Sdßwevt bex geinbe meinen ®oi)n, 
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2)en legten, bejien, &on ber ©eite riß. 

©0 lang' bie JRad&e meinen @eifi befaß, 

(Smpfanb ic$ nid^t bie Dbe meiner SBofituutg; 235 

2)0$ ie&t, ba i<$ befriebigt wieberfefyre, 

3t)r 9iet$ jerjiort, mein ©of)n gerochen ifi, 

Sleibt mir ju «&aufe nid&tS, ba$ mic$ er-gofce. 

5>er fro()lid)e ©efyorfam, ben ity fonfi 

2lu$ einem jeben Sluge bliefen \atj, 240 

3ft nun tton ©org' unb Unmut jiill gebampft. 

Sin jeber flnnt, wad fünftig werben wirb, 

Unb folgt bem Äinberlofen, weil er muf. 

9hm fomm' id& Ijeut in biefen Tempel, ben 

3$ oft betrat, um ©ieg ju bitten unb 245 

%üx ©ieg ju banfen. @inen alten 2Bunf$ 

$rag' td& im SBufen, ber au$ bir nicfyt fremb, 

SRocfy unerwartet iji: i$ lijoffe, bic#, 

3um ©egen meinet 93olf$ unb mir jum ©egen, 

211$ 33raut in meine SBotynung einjufüfyren. 250 

2>er Unbefannten bieteji bu ju &iel, 
O Äömg, an. @S jieljt bie glüdjtigc 
33efd&ämt &or bir, bie nichts an biefem Ufer 
211$ ©d&ufc unb SRulje fuc$t, bie bu iljr gabji. 

$$octs. 

2)a£ bu in ba$ ©eljeimnte beiner Slnfunft 255 

93or mir wie &or bem Seiten jiet$ bid& tyftUefi, 

fSihf unter feinem SSoffe red&t unb gut,. 

5>ie$ Ufer fd&recft bie ffremben: ba3 @ j 

© ebtetefg unb bie SoL Slttein &on bir, 

S)ie jebeS frommen 9tefy$ genieft, ein tooty **£** 
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93on und empfangner ©aji, nad& eignem ©inn 
Unb SBillen ifyreä $age$ jtd? erfreut, 
93on bir Ijofft' iä) Vertrauen, ba$ ber SBirt 
$ür feine Sreue woljl erwarten barf. 

93erbarg iä) meiner (Sltern tarnen unb 265 

ÜRein $au$, Äonig, war'S SBerlegenljeit, 

SRidjt SRiftraun. Qmn sieHetc^t, a$, wüftefi bu, 

SBer &or bir ftefyt, unb welc$ tterwünf$te$ $aupt 

2)u naljrft unb fcfyüfceft, ein ©ntfefcen fafte 

2>ein gropeS #erj mit feltnem ©dljauer an, 270 

Unb jiatt bie Seite beineä SljroneS mir 

3u bieten, triebeft bu mid& »or ber 3*it 

2lu$ beinern Steige 5 ftiepeft mic$ tueHeictyt, 

(&f)' ju ben SWeinen frof)e 9tücffef)r mir 

Unb meiner SBanbrung @nbe jugebad&t iji, 275 

2)em Slenb ju, ba$ jeben ©ctyweifenben, 

3$on feinem «£>au$ SSertriebnen überall 

SÖiit falter, frember ©c$recfen$ljanb erwartet. 

2Ba$ auc$ ber 9tat ber ©otter mit bir fei, 

Unb wa$ fte beinern #au$ unb bir gebenfen, 280 

©0 fet)ft e$ bod), feitbem bu bei un$ wolijnfl 

Unb eines yfrommen ©afteS 9iec$t geniefjeft, 

2ln ©egen ni$t, ber mir t>on oben fommt. 

3d? mochte fd^wer ju Überreben fein, 

2>ap ic$ an bir ein fdjjulbaoH $avq>t befd&üfce. 285 

2>ir dringt He SBofytyat ©egen, uicfyt bet ®afi. 
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•gljoas. 
SBBa^ man 93erruc$ten tljut, wirb ni$t gefegnet. 
Drum enbige bein ©feigen unb bein Steigern; 
@$ forbert bieä fein ungerechter 9Wann. 
2)fe ©ottin übergab bic$ meinen #anben; 290 

2Bie bu if)r Ijeilig warft, fo tt>arfi bu'S mir. 
2lu$ fei it)r SDSinf nod) fünftig mein ©efcft: 
SBenn bu nac# #aufe 9tüdffef)r tyoffen fannji, 
©0 fored)' id(j biclj von aller ftorbrung (od. 
Docfy ift ber 2Beg auf ewig bir verfyerrt, 295 

Unb ifi bein Stamm vertrieben ober burc$ 
(Sin ungeheures Unheil au^gelofc^t, 
©0 biji bu mein burcty meljr al$ ein ©efefc. 
©pric$ offen! unb bu weift, i$ Ijalte SBort. 

Sp^igcnic. 

SSom alten Sanbe lofet ungern ftc$ 300 

Die 3unge lo$, ein langverfd)wiegene$ 

©elijeimmS enblicty ju entberfen. Denn, 

(Sinmal vertraut, verlaßt e$ oljne 9tüdffeljr 

DÄT tiefen #erjen$ P^te SBofynung, fc^abet, 

2ßie es bie ©ötter wollen, ober nüfct. 305 

»ernimm ! 3<$ bin au* Santalu*' ®ef$led&t. 

Du forictyji ün grofeS SBort gelaffen aud. 

•Jtennfi bu ben beinen 2lljni)errn, ben bie SBelt 

211$ einen eljmatö £o$begnabigten 

Der ©ötter fennt? 3jft jener SantafuS, 310 

Den 3upiter ju SRat unb Safel jog, 

8ln beffen alterfaljrnen, vielen ©inn 
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SBerfnupfenben ®efpra<$en ©otter felbfi, 
2Bte an Drafelfrrud&en, fi$ ergoßen? 

@r ift e$j ab er ©otter fottten nidb t 3 1 5 

5Kit 9Wenf$en tt)ie mit {grrtgleidgen ttanbelnj 
iSaS fterblidft e ©efd&lectyt jJL^isL? 1 .. fätoaä), 
3n unfle^q^nicr jpotye mä&t au fd&winbelh. 
^ TTnebel tt>ar er niä)t unb fein Verräter; 

Slttetn jum Strttfy ju groß, unb jum ©efellen 320 

3)e$ großen 2)onnrer$ nur ein 39tenfc$. ©0 war 

Slu<$ fein SSerge^en menfd&lid&j iljr ©erid&t 

SBar fheng, unb 2)id&ter fingen: Übermut 

Unb Untreu' fturjten if>n t>on 3ot>i$ $ifd> 

3ur ©<$mad& be$ alten Sartarud §inab. 325 

Sld&, unb fein ganj ©efc^led^t trug iljren $a$ ! 

§f)oas. 

$rug e$ bie ©ctyulb bed Slljnljerrn ober eigne? 

3tt>ar bie gettalfge ©ruft unb ber Titanen 
^ \ £raftoolle$ ÜÄarf n>ar feiner ©otyn' unb (Snfel 
^X ©en riffeS Gttbt&U &°$ & fd&miebete 330 

* ^ 3)er ®ott um tljre ©tirn ein eifern S3anb: 
^ $ Kot, 9Äaf igung unb äBeiSijeit unb ©ebulb 
^ v SSerbarg er tljrem freuen, büjiern 93 lief 5 
JA 3ur SBut n>arb iljnen jegliche Segler, 
^ Unb grenzenlos brang tljre SBut umljer. 335 

[ ^ ©etyon SßelopS, ber ©etoaltig^oUenbe, 
^^\ 5)e$ £antatu$ geliebter ©oljn, em>arb 

&i$ tfuxfy SSerrat unb 5Rorb bad fctytojie SBeib, 
£>nvmau$' @vjeugte, «£>ij>)>obamien. 
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©ie brinflt ben äBünfcben be$ ©emafjlä jroei ©öljne, 340 

S focft unb gttreuS . fteibifö fe^en flr 

35e$ SSaterd Siebe ju bem erjien ©of)n, 

2lu$ eiftetfi anbern 33ette wad&fenb, an. 

2)er #a£ tterbinbet fie, unb Ijeimlidj toagt 

$)a$ $aar im Srubermorb bie erfte Zi)at. 345 

3)er SSatcr tt>äljnet «^ippobamien 

2)ie SJtörberin, unb grimmig forbert er 

83on iljr ben ©oljn jurüdf, unb fie entleibt 

©tc$ jÄbji — 

Du fd&toeigefi? $af)re fort ju reben! 
2af bein SSertraun bi$ nietyt gereuen! ©priety! 350 

äBofyl bem, ber feiner 93ater gern gebenft, 

35er frei) t>on tljren Saaten, tljrer ®rofe 

2)en #6rer unterhält unb, ftiß fi<$ freuenb, 

Sind @nbe biefer fronen Steige fid) 

©efctylojfen fieljt! 2)enn e$ erjeugt nid^t gleich 355 

Sin £au$ ben Halbgott noc$ ba$ Ungeheuer 5 du^w^v.i^^ 

@r|i eine Steige S35fer^o^@uter 7 hsvdh/'S 

©ringt enbli<$ ba$ Sntjefcen^bringt bie gfreube ^ , . / 

Der 2Be(t l)ett>or. — 5ßa$ iljreS SSatcrö $obe /V/ "* ' / '^ 

©ebieten Sltreu^ unb Sijtyeji ber ©tabt, 360 

©emeinfam Ijerrfc^enb. Sänge fonjtte nidjjt 

Die ©ntrad?t bauern. Salb «ffe|tt '"ftfoef* 

2)c6 »rubere SBcttc. 9tac$enb treibet ätreu* 

3f)n au* bem 9teid?e. Südfifö ijatte föon 

Sf^eji, auf f<tytt>ere Saaten finnenb, lemae ^S 
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3)em »ruber einen ©ol)n entttanbt unb ljeim(i<$ 
Sfyn atö ben feinen f<$mei<$elnb aufergogen. 
2)em füllet er bie »ruft mit 2But unb 9tac$e 
Unb fenbet il)n jur 5?ömg$ftabti baf$ er 
3m Dljeim feinen mnenSSater morbe. _/ 370 

2)e$ SünglingS 9WrfaVTmrb entbetft; ber &M$Awt se»J. 
©traft graufam ben gefanbten SRörber, ttafynenb^tfy io M/<L 
dx tote feinet »ruber* ©oijn. 3u fyat ßv/euS^ho is 
Srfäljrt er, wer t>or feinen trunfnen 2lugen/^//y fas ifoto 
©emartert ftirbt; unbJrtgJBegier ber ^fyßm^A 375 
2lu$ feiner »rufl ju TOflen/finnt er ftitt Jf^n/J, 
2luf unerfy&rte $Ijat. @r fc^eint gelaffen, ß-tf/evs /^rJh 
©teicfyjültig unb fcerfofynt unb lorft ben »ruber n 4 )> * u 
SJMt feinen beiben ©öfynen in ba$ 9tei<$ d ^^ . 

3urücf, ergreift bie tfnaben, fölati&tet fte,^ **"* 380 
Unb fefct bie efle, föaubemlle ©peife a re/ ,ns ß r j (y s 
2)em SSater bei bem erften ÜÄaljle t>or. . \i\i-\ 
Unb ba Styjeft an feinem Steifte fic$ *"*»J "W tl 
©efattigt^eine äBe^mut i^n ergreift, Z*»f* (/'£'£ 
@r naü) ben ifinbern fragt, ben Stritt, bie Summe 385 
3)er ifrtaben an be$ ©aate$ $ljüre fctyon 
3u Ijoren glaubt, tt)irft 2ltreu$ grinfenb 
3fjm $aupt unb $üj*e ber Srfctylagnen Ijin. — 
2)u ttenbeft fd&aubernb bein ®eß^& £<Mg ! 
©0 wenbete bie ©onn' iljr Slntlifc n>eg 390 

Unb iljren Sßagen au* bem ett'gen ©leife. 
3)ie$ finb bie 2lljnljerrn beiner 5ßrieflerin; 
Unb siel unfeligeS ©efctyidf ber SRänner,— ^ ' 

SSiel Sfjaten be$ wworrnen ©inned betft 
3)ie $lafy mit feieren Sittichen unb töjjt 395 

///r* //w /// grauenvolle Dammrung feljn. 
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Verbirg fic f<$tt>eigenb auc$. @S (ei genug 

Der ©reuet! Sage nun, burc§ tt>etd^ ein SBunber 

93on biefem nntben Stamme bu entftrangjl. 

De* 2ßreu$ attfier ©of)n tt>ar Agamemnon; 400 

(St iji mein SSatcr. Doc$, ic$ barf ed fagen, 

3>n iljm t)ab' i$ (eit meiner erjien 3«t 

Sin ÜRujier be$ t>ollfommnen SDtannS gefeljn. 

3t)m braute tftytämnejira mic$, ben Srjiling 

Der Siebe, bann (Sleftren. JRuf)ig Ijerrfctyte 405 

Der tfonig, unb e$ n>ar bem # £aufe SantalS 

Die tana' entbehrte 9taft gewährt. Slflein 

@S tlfenpte bem ®lüdf ber eitern noc$ 

Sin ©oljn, unb faum n>ar biefer 3Bunf<$ erfuBt, 

Daf jwifd&en beiben ©d&weftern nun Dreft, 410 

Der Siebling, ttuictyS, ald neues Abel fd&on 

Dem ftdjern £aufe jubereitet tt>ar. 

Der 3luf be$ itriegeS iji ju euc$ gefommen, 

Der, um ben 3taub ber fünften grau ju rad&en, 

Die ganje 9Äac$t ber gürjien ®riec$entanb$ 415 

Um* $rojen$ 5Rauern lagerte. Ob fic 

Die ©tobt gewonnen, iljrer Siactye 3iel 

@rret<$i, &ernat)m ic§ ni$t. 9Äein SSat^r führte 

Der ®riec$en «&eer. 3n 2luli$ lja$tVn fie 

2Iuf günjfgen Sßinb vergebens ; benn Diane, 420 

(Sqürnt auf iljren großen gfüljrer, Ijielt 

Die (Silenben jurüdf unb forberte 

Dur<$ Äald&a*' SJhmb be* tfömg* ättfte Softer. 

©ie lorften mit ber SJtotter mic§ in* haftet-, 
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©ie riffen midb t>or ben SÜtar unb ttmfyten " " 425 

5)er ©öttin biefeS #aupt. — ©ie tt)ar t>erfö^nt j 

©ie sollte ni$t mein 33fat unb füllte rettenb 

3n eine Sßolfe mid^; in biefem Tempel 

(Srfannf iä) mic^ juerft t>om £obe lieber. 

3<$ bin e$ felbjl, bin Spljigenie, 430 

3)e$ SltreuS Snfel, 2lgamemnon$ Softer, 

2>er ©ottin Gigentum, bie mit bir [priest. 

5Rel)r SBorjug unb SSertrauen gc6* id) nid^t 

2)er Königstochter atö ber Unbefannten. 

3d? nneberfyole meinen erften Slntrag: 435 

itomm, folge mir unb teile, totö iü) l)abe. 

SHBie barf iä) folgen ©etyritt, fömig, wagen? 

$at nify bie ©ottin, bie mic$ rettete, 

2Wein ba$ Stecht auf mein getwifytea geben? 

©ie Ijat für mic$ ben ©ctyufcort au$gefu<$t, t 440 

Unb fte bttoatjxt mi$ einem SSater, ben 

©ie bur<$ ben ©<$ein genug geftraft, trieHeictyt 

3ur fd^onfien Steube feinet $llter$ Ijier. 

aStelleic^t ift mir bie frolje JRütffeljr nal); 

Unb iä), auf iljren SBeg nid&t afytrti, l)ätte 445 

9Äic$ ttiber iljren SBitten Ijier gefehlt? 

Gin 3*i$en bat td£, mnn iä) bleiben fotlte. 

3)a$ 3eid^en ift, baf$ bu no<$ Ijier fceweitft. 
©u<$' 2lu$fluc$t fold&er 2lrt nify angftlid^ auf. 
9Jlan f)>ricJ)t »ergebend Diel, um ju t>erfagen; 450 

£>er anöre f)oxt von alfem nut ba$ 9 friu. 
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SP&tgenie. 

Sflid^t Sßorte finb e$, bie nur blenben foBcn; 

3$ l)abe bir mein tiefjleS 4?erj entbedft. 

llnb fagji bu bir nic$t fetbfl, nrie i<$ bem SSater, 

35er ÜÄutter, ben ©efännflern mi<$ entgegen 455 

5Äit ängstlichen ©efuljlen fernen muj* ? 

35af in ben alten fallen, n>o bie Trauer 

SRo<$ manchmal fiitte meinen Slamen lifrelt, 

"Die ftreube, tt>ie um eine 5ßeugeborne, 

Den fctyönjien ffranj &on Säul' an Säulen [dringe. 460 

£), fenbetefl bu mic§ auf ©Riffen fyin! 

2)u gabeji mir unb allen neues %tbm. 

§f)oas. 

So feljr' jurütf ! %f)U, tt>a$ bein #erj bt<$ f)eift, 

Unb Ijore nid^t bie Stimme guten 9fcat$ 

Unb ber SBernunft! Sei ganj nn SBeib unb gieb 465 

5)ic§ l)in bem triebe, ber bi<$ jügetloS 

(Srgreift unb bafyin ober borten reift! 

SBenn ifynen eine 8uji im 33ufen bnnnt, 

$hlt t>om Verräter fte fein Zeitig 33anb, 

3)er flc bem SSater ober bem ®emal)I 470 

2lu$ langben>äljrten, treuen Slrmen lotft; 

Uni) fötteigt in tyrer 93ruji bie rafd&e ®(ut, 

So bringt auf fie vergebens treu unb mächtig 

3)er Überrebung golbne 3unge lo$. 

Sp&igeme. 

©ebenf, itonig, beineS ebeln SBorteS! 475 

SBiUji bu mein R utraun fo ewibern? 2>u 
Sd&ienji vorbereite/, aU& ju fcemefymew. 
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9$oa$. — 

Sluf^ Ungeljoffie tt>ar ic$ nt$t bereitet; 

$)oc§ fettt' icty'd au<$ erwarten: ttmff \6) nify, 

5)af ic$ mit einem Sßeibe fyanbeln ging? 480 

©c$tlt nic$t, Äönig, unfer arm @efc$tec$t. 

9W<$t fyerrli<$ tt>ie bie euern, aber nid&t 

Unebel fmb bie SBaffen eine* SBeibeS. 

©taub' e$, barin "bin id£ bir fcorjujiefjn, 

2)af id) bein ©lüdf mefyr atö bu felber. lernte. 485 

2)u tttöfynefi, unbefannt mit bir unb mir, 

©n natyer 33anb tt>erb' un$ jum ©lücf vereinen. 

SBott guten 3Wute$, tt>ie t>oll guten SBittend, 

2)ringji bu in midj, baf iä) mic§ fügen foff; 

Unb Ijier banf iety ben ©Sttern, baf fie mir 490 

3)ie ftejiigfeit gegeben, biefeS SitnbniS 

9Hc$t einjugeljen, ba$ fie nid^t gebilligt. 

@$ frrictyt fein ©Ott; e$ fori<#t bein eignet #erj. 

S^tgcnie. 
©e reben nur burc$ unfer «&erj ju uns. 

Unb tjaV iä) fie ju f)5ren nid^t ba$ 9led&t? 495 

Srötgeme. 
6$ überbrauft ber ©türm bie jarte Stimme. 

£>ie qtrießevin mnwtmV fte twty aMu % 
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95or allen anbeut mcrfe fte ber gürji. 

]ein fettig 2lmt unb bein geerbte^ Stecht 
In 3ot>i$ £ifc$ bringt bid& ben ©ottern näljer 500 

2ltd einen erbgebornen SBilben. 

gp&igcnte. 

93üjj' i$ nun ba$ SSertraun, ba$ bu erjttatfgfl 

^oas. 

3$ bin ein 9»enfd^ j unb beffer ifr$, tt>ir enben 

So bleibe benn mein 2Bort: ©ei *ßriefterin 

2)er ©ottin, n>ic fie bic$ erforen Ijat; 505 

2)od& mir »erjety' 2>tane, baf ic$ tyr ^.^^^ 

33i$ljer mit Unrecht unb mit inner m 93orn)urf 

2)ie alten £tyfer vorenthalten ty&t. 

Äein grember nafyet gtüdflic§ unferm Ufer; 

93on altera Ijer iß iljm ber £ob geftijL 510 

9Rür bu ljafi*mic§ mit einer greunblic^feit, 

3n ber i<$ balb ber jarten Softer Siebe, 

93alb fülle Steigung einer 93raut ju feljn 

5Rtdj tief erfreute, n>ie mit 3auberbanben 

©efeffelt, baf td& meiner *Pflid&t »ergafl. 5*5 

3)u fyatteji mir bie ©innen eingewiegt, La. ^ ^ • 'u* 

3)a« SWurren meine* SSolfö vernahm t<$ nid)t; 

9ton rufen fle bie ©$utb von meine* ©ofjne* 

SriHjjetfgem $obe (auter über mtd). 

Um beinettt)illen ijalt' tc$ länger nic^t $20 

Die SRenfle, We totf £tyfer bringen*) faxtoxt 
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9t$ia*nfe. 

Mm meinetwillen tyab' ity$ nie- begehrt. 

2)er mijtoerfteljt bie ^'öj"^|i$ et {t & ec P e 

^Blutgierig toafynt; er bicf&tifjnen nur 

3)ie eignen graufamen SBegierben an. 525 ' 

(Sntjog bie ©ottin mid) nic§t felbft bem *ßrtefler? 

3fyr war mein 2)ien|i willfommner als mein Job. 

@$ jiemt ficty nlä)t für uns, ben ^eiligen 

@ebrau<$ mit leidet beweglicher SSermmft 

9laü) unferm ©inn ju beÖreft^üiib ju lenfen. 530 

%tyx beine $flid)t, idj werbe meine tfyun. 

3wei $rembe, bie wir in be$ Ufer* #öljlen 

SBerfteeft gefunben unb bie meinem Sanbe 

9ii$t0 ©uteS bringen, fmb in meiner #anb. 

SSÄit biefen neljme beine ©ottin wieber 535 

3l)r erfteä, rechtes, lang' entbehrte* Opfer! 

3<$ fenbe fie ^ierf>er ; bu weift ben Dienji. 

^tetier Jtuftrifi. 

S^^igenie (allein). 

3)u l)afi SQBoIfcn, gnäbige Retterin, 
©njuljüllen unfdjulbig Verfolgte, 
Unb auf SBinben bem efyrnen ©efd&idf fie 540 

2tu$ ben 2frmen über ba$ ÜKeer, 
Über ber 6rbe weitefte ©tredfen, 
Unb woljin e$ bir gut bünft, ju tragen. 
SBeife bifl bu unb fietyejl ba$ künftige ; 
Sticpt vorüber iß Wr bai 93er$<m$ut, 545 
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Unb bein 33 lief ruljt über ben IDemen, 

2Bie bein ji&t, ba$ Sebcn bcr SRac^te, 

Über ber drbe ruljet unb haltet. 

£>. entgälte t>om 33lut meine £änbe ! 

Wimmer bringt e$ ©egen unb JRufye; 550 

Unb bie ©efialt be$ jufaHig Srmorbeten 

Sßirb auf be$ traurig*unn>ittigen 9ft&rber$ 

S3ofe ©tunben lauern unb fetyretfen. 

3)enn bie Unterblieben lieben ber 5Kenfe§en 

555 

©eine bem Sterblichen, sollen ifym gerne 

3l)re$ eigenen, ewigen #immel$ 

ÜÄitgeniefenbeS fröljli<$e$ 2lnfc$aun 

(Sine SBeÜe gönnen unb laffen. "* ' fc 560 




^weitet Jlttfjttg. 



grfler auftritt. 

<?d ifi bcr 2Beg be6 £obe$, ben wir treten: 

9Äit jebem Sd&ritt wirb meine Seele jiitter. 

2ltö ic$ SfyolTen bat, ba* gra#id)e 

©eleit ber 9ta$egeif>er t>on ber Seite 

9J& abjuneljmen, festen er #ülf unb ^Rettung 5 6 5 

3m Tempel (einer vielgeliebten Sd^wefter, 

3Me über Säurte Ijerrfd&t, mit fjoffnungSreidken, * 

©WJi&n.^ötteworten ju Wfyre<$enj 

Unb nun erfüllet fft^ baf alle Sßof 

SDtit meinem geben wollig enben fott. 570 

SBie leidet wirb'3 mir, bem eine ©ötterljanb 

Xa$ #erj jufammenbrücft, ben Sinn betäubt, 

2)em fd&önen 8ic$t ber Sonne ju entfagen. 

Unb [ollen 2ltreu$' Snfel in ber Sd)lac$t 

©n ftegbefrönteS (£nbe nid^t gewinnen, 575 

Soll ic$ wie meine Sinnen, wie mein SSater, 

211$ Opfertier im 3ammertobe blukn: 

Bo fei e&l 33efler tyter vor bem Slltar, 
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■ ,- ■ ■ ; 
21(6 im &ertt>orfhen SBtnfel, tt>o bic gtefee 

Der nalj&ew>anbte SWeuctyelmorber jieHt. 580 

%a$t mir fo lange dtutf, iljr ttnterirb'fd&en, 

Die nad£ bem 93lut iljr, ba$ »on meinen dritten 

#ermeber träufelnb meinen Sßfab bejeic^net, 

SBBie loSgelajme «£>unbe ftmrenb Ijefct! 

Saft miety, i$ fomme balb ju eu<$ t)inab. 585 

Das 8i$t be$ £ag$ fott eu<$ ni<$t fefyn, noc$ mi$. 

Der (Srbe ferner, grüner SEeppid^ foll 

ifein Summetylafc für Sargen fein. Dort unten 

©u<$' tdj euety auf: bort. Hübet alle bann 

(Sin gleich ©efd&itf in eto'ge matte Wafy. 59° 

9?ur bidj, mety ^vtabc^, bid), meiner ©ctyulb 

llnb meinet tbantö unfd^ulbigen ©enojfen, 

SBie ungern nefym' i<# btc$ in ieiie^ Srauerlanb 

$rüf)jeitig mit! Dein Seben ober £ob 

©iebt mit atlein no<# Hoffnung ober Sur$t. 595 

3$ bin noclj nid&t, Dreji, n>ie bu, bereit,""! / ■ 

3n jenes ©<#attenreic$ ijinabjugeljn. ^ 

3db ftnne nodft, bur<$ bie t>em>orrnen *ßfabe, 

Die naety ber fetyttarjen Wafy ju führen (feinen, 

ItnS ju bem Seben lieber aufjunnnben. 600 

3$ benfe nidbt ben $ob; ic# finn' unb Ijord&e, 

Db nietyt ju trgenb einer froren SUtd&t 

Die ©ötter SRat unb SBege jubereiten. 

Der $ob, gefürchtet ober ungefurd&tet, 

Äommt unauftaltfam. SBenn bie ^riefterin 605 

©dfjon, unfre Sodfen weiljenb abjufctyneiben, 

Die $anb ergebt, foll betn' unb meine ^ettwwfc 
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5Rein einjtger . ©ebanfe fein. Srljebe 
SSon biefem Unmut beine Seele; jweifelnb, 
»e^teuni^ji bu bie ©efaljr. 2tyott 610 

©ab uns baS SBort: im Heiligtum ber ©<$wefler 
Sei $ro[t unb «$filf* unb Müdffefyr bir bereitet. 
Der ©ötter SBorte finb ntd^t boppetfinnig, 
SHBie ber ©ebrüdfte fie im Unmut totynt. 

§refl. 

DeS SebenS bunfte Dedfe breitete 615 

Die SRutter fd^on mir um baS jarte #aupt, 

Unb fo nwc^S id£ herauf, ein Sbenbilb 

DeS SSaterS, unb e$ war mein fhtmmer SMidf 

(Sin bittrer 93ow>urf iljr unb il)rem Suhlen. r 

Sßie oft, mnn ftitt Sleftra, meine <Sd&n>ejier, 620 

2lm Seuer in ber tiefen $altt faf, 

Drangt' ic$ bekommen mid) an ifyren ©d^oß 

Unb ftarrte, nrie fie bitter weinte, fie 

9Rit groflen klugen an. Dann fagte fie 

SSon unferm tyoljen SSater t>iel ^ wie fefyr 625 

SSerlangf id), Üjn ju fefyn, bei iljm ju fein! 

9Äid) wünföf id) balb nad) Sroja, tyn balb Ijer. 

@S fam ber Sag — 

£> taf t>on jener ©tunbe 
©i<$ ^öttengeifter nä<$tlic$ unterhalten l 
Uns gebe bie Srinnrung ferner 3«* 630 

3u frifd&em £elbenlaufe neue Jfraft. 
Die ©otter brausen mannen guten Mann 
3u iljrem Dienft auf bieferfoeiten @rbe. 
<&fe fjaben noep auf bify gejagt 5 fie gaben 
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S)idj nify bem 93ater jum ©eteite mit, 635 

2)a er umtnttig na$ bem Drfud ging. 

§refl. 

£> war* ic$, feinen ^aum ergreife nb, il)m 
©efolgt. 

*g$labes. 

©0 fyaben bie, bie bi<$ erhielten, 
gür miä) geforgtj benn tt>a$ ify twrben wäre, 
SB enn bu niefct lebteft, fann ic$ mir ni<$t benfen, 640 
5>a iä) mit bir unb beinetnnllen nur 
©eit meiner Äinbfyeit leb' unb (eben mag. 

(Srinnre mic$ nic$t jener fronen Sage, 

3>a mir bein $au$ bie freie <5thttt gab, 

5)ein ebler SSater flug unb liebevoll 645 

3>tc Ijatberftarrte junge SMute pflegte; 

2)a bu, ein immer munterer ©efette, ' - - 

®leic§ einem leisten, bunttn Schmetterling 

Um eine bunfle Slume, jeben $ag 

Um miety mit neuem SJeben gaufelteji, 650 

SRir beim Suft in meine ©eete finelteji, 

2)ajj ic$, »ergeffenb meiner SSlot, mit bir 

3n rafd^er 3ugenb t)ingeriffen fc^n>armte •/ 

35a fing mein Seben an, atö iety bi<$ liebte. 

©ag: meine 9Rot begann, unb bu fpridjft toafjx. 655 

3)a$ ifi ba$ ängpfl^e »on meinem <Sfyvä!\a\, 
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Daf$ iü), n>ie ein ttefyejlite SSertriebner, 

©eljeimen ©cfymerj unb £ob im 33ufen trage; 

Da#, tt>o ic$ ben gefunbjien Ort betrete, 

©ar balb um mic^ bie btüijenben ©efictyter . it 660 

Den ©(tymerjenäjug (angfamen £ob$ »erraten. /r l 

Stabes. 

Der SWd&fie tt>ar', td^ Mefen $ob ju jlerben, 

SBenn je bein $äü$, "Dreft, öergi^ete., m 

S3in ity nify immer nod) x>oU 9Rut untf Suff? 

Unb SufJ unb Siebe (inb bie 8ittid?e ^^^.o^ 665 

3u grofl en Saaten. \ <^ 

©rofe Saaten! 3a, 
3$ mi$ bie 3^t, ba n>ir fie t>or uns faljn ! 
2Benn n>ir jufammen oft bem SBÜbe nad£ ..*.■! 
Durcty 33erg' unb Xfjakx xanyttn unb bewein ji, 
8fa Srufi unb ftauft bem fyoljen &ljnl)errn 'gleid^ J 670 
\ ; 8DWt Äeuf unb ©etytoert bem Ungeheuer fo, 
Dem Stäuber auf ber ©pur ju jagen hofften ; 
Unb bann n>ir abenb« an ber weiten See 
Un$ an einanber teljnenb ruljig fafen, 
Die SBeBen bi$ ju unfern $üf$en fineften, 675 

Die SBelt fo tt>eit, fo offen &or un& (ag: 
Da fuljr tt>of)l einer manchmal na$ bem ©c#tt>crt, 
Unb fünffge jIljatelL-brangen n>ie bie ©teme 
9ting$ um un% fyer unjafylig au6 ber 9to#t. 

Stabes. 
Unenbli<# ifi ba« SQBcrf, ba« ju »ollfüfyren 680 

Die ©eete bringt. 2Bir motten jebe SjJS* 
&* 8wfi gM$ tf)un, ate n>ie fie xobtift unb wirb, ._ iy , 
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2Benn 3aljre lang bur# 8anber unb , ©cfc^Ied^tcr v 

3) er 3Runb ber CDid^tcr flc ttermefyrenV^Wljt. ■•*■■' 

@$ Hingt fo fd&on, wa$ unfre SSqtcr tt»oten L 685 

SBenn eS, in füllen 2lbenbfd)atten ruljenb, 

S)er 3ungling mit bem $on ber «£>arfe fctylürft j <* . < 

Unb wa« n>ir tljun, ifi, wie e$ ifynen tt>ar, 

Soll ffltöy unb eitel ©tüdfwerf ! * 

©0 laufeji nur nacty bem, n>a$ fcor und fliegt, 690 

Unb afyten nid&t beS 2Bege$, ben nyr treten, 

Unb feljen neben und ber Slfjnijerrn dritte 

Unb il)re$ (SrbelebenS ©puren faum. 

SBir eilen immer ifyrem ©Ratten nad), 

2>er göttergleid& in einer weiten Seme 695 

2>er 33erge $avtipt auf golbnen Sßolfen front. 

3$ fyalte ni$tS *>on bem, ber &on fi$ benft, 

SBie tljn ba$ 93olf fcielleid&t ergeben möd^te; 

2Wein, Säugling, banfe bu ben ©öttern, 

5)aj} fie fo frül) burdfc tiefe fo siel affiflft. 700 

SBenn fie benr 3Ken[d^en frofte ^ at Ifefcfieren. 

2>af er ein tfnfeytHm ben ©einetjt wenbet, 

3)af er fein 9tetd& fcermeljrt, bie ®renjen (id^ert, 

Unb alte geinbe fallen ober fliefjn: 

Dann mag er banfen! benn ifym Ijat ein ®ott 705 

2>ed 8eben« erfie, lefcte $5^ gegönnt, 

9Jti# fyaben fie jum ©d&ladfyter auäerforen, 

3um SJtörber jgeiner. £ocij »ereljrten SWutter, ; . 

Unb, e ine ©dfonbtk t fdbanblicfr rft&enb, ' mieft 

2)urc$ tfyren SBinf ju ®runb gerietet, ©laute, 710 

Sie f)aben e$ auf SEantatS «£> au * flenntet, 



t^ 1 
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Unb id&, ber lefcte, fofl nid&t föulbtoS, foll 
Sticht eljremjott »ergeljn. v ■ 

SMe ®5tter rad)en 

._^>er SBater gfti ffetflat nidfrt an bem ©otyn; 

*." (Sin jegtid&er, gut ober bofe, nimmt 715 

©td) feinen 8o^n mit feiner Xtiat tunweg. 

8$ erbt ber @ltern Segen, nid&t iljr gfoc$. 

Und füljrt ifyr ©egen, bünft micfy, mc$t fyierljer. 

2>od& wenigfienS ber tyofjen ©otter SBitte. 

ghrefl. 

©0 tji'S il)r SBiDfe benn, ber und fcerberbt. 720 

^u, n>ad fte bir gebieten, unb erwarte. 

©ungfi bu bie ©$wefier ju Rolfen l)tn, 

Unb wohnen betbe bann vereint ju 3)elpl)i, 

93erel)rt fcon einem 93off, ba$ ebel benft, 

©0 wirb für biefe JßatbaS IjoJ)e *ßaar 725 

2)ir gnabig fein, fic werben au& ber $anb 

2)er Unterirb'fd^en bidf) erretten, ©c^on 

3n biefen Ijeifgen #ain wagt feine fidj. 

©0 Ijab' \ti) Wenigftend gerungen $ob. 

®anj anberS benF td&, unb nid^t ungefd&icft 730 

<ßa6' i$ t>a$ fdfron ®ef<$eijne mit bem Äünfi'gen 
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SBerbunben unb im fiiffen ausgelegt. cx^. a >yj^ 

aSietteid^t reift in bev ©otter diät fd)on lange* 

2)aS grofe 2Berf. 3)iana feinet fidj 

9Son biefem raupen Ufer ber Barbaren 735 

Unb tljren blut'gen 9Renfd)enoi>fem weg. 

2Bir waren ju ber frönen jSftat b efiimmt, 

UnS wirb fie auferlegt, unb feltfam finb 

2Bir an ber Pforte fd&on gejwungen fytx. 

g)rc(I. 

9Rit feltner-Äunfi flid&tfi bu ber ©otter 9iat 740 

Unb beine 2Bünfd)e flug in eins jufammen. 

2BaS ifi beS 9Wenfd)en .ffilugßeit^wenn fie nid&t"! 
Sluf jener SBillen broben actytenb laufet ? ^J 

3u einer fd&weren JMJwwft e * n ® ott 

2)en ebeln 9Rann, ber fciel tterbrad), unb legt 745 

3ljm auf, was uns unmöglich fäeint, ju enben. 

@S fiegt ber «£>elb, unb büjjenb bienet er 

$>en ©öttern unb ber 2Belt, bie tyn sereljrt. 

Öhrefl. 

93in \$ benimmt, ju leben unb ju Ijanbeln, 

@o nefim^tto ®ott fcon meiner föweren ©tim 750 

Den ^wmStrfeeg, ber auf bem fd&lüpfrigen, 

9Wit SWutterblut beftrengten $fabe fort 

9Wi# ju ben £oten reißt. @r trodfne gnäbig 

3)ie ClueBe, bie, mir aus ber Butter SBunben 

Sntgegenfyrubelnb, ewig mic$ bewerft. 755 

(Srwarf eS ruhiger! 2>u mefyrji baS Übel 

Unb nimmfi baS jUmt kr gurien auf t>\&. 

g.lt. /--^ . 
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Sharps jur ^flij?ereinter ifrafte, bann 

5Ruf id() bici) auf, unb betbe [freiten wir 760 

9Jtit übevfe^ter f ÄügngeiJ, jur 2Sollenbung. 

3$ ijor' Ul^ffen reben. 

Spotte nid&t! 
Sin jeglicher mujü feinen gelben toafjlen, 
2)em er bie SBege jum Dtymp hinauf 
©id& nacharbeitet. Safi e$ mi$ gefteljn: 765 

9Rir fd&einet jMJL unb Slugfceit md&t ben SRann x . 

3u föänben, ber fi$ füllen Sftaten n>etl)t ^ t \\ *~ 

(Jhrefl. fM*?^ ^ 

3d0 f#&e ben, ber tapfer ift unb grab. i* vC/ ^-^* 

2)rum ^ab* ic$ feinen SRat &on bir »erlangt. 

<5ü)on ift ein Stritt getf^an. 9Son unfern 2Bac$tern 770 

$aV idj bifytx gar steleS auSgelodft. 

3$ weiß, ein frembeS, gottergletcJ)e$ SBeib 

$alt jenes blutige ©efefc gefeffelt; 

(Sin reinem #erj unb 2Beif)rau# unb ®ebet 

SBringt fie btn ©öttern bar. $han rühmet §o<$ 775 

2)ie ©ütige; man glaubet, fie entfpringe 

93om ©tamm ber Slmajonen, fei gefloljn, 

Um einem grofen Unheil ju entgeljn. 

g)rc(l. 

<& fd&eint, if)r lid&te* 3teid& verlor bie Straft 
JPurtp t>e$ Sferbredfrert $ltyt, ben ber §lu<$ 780 
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SSSic eine breite 9la#t tjcr^ol^t unb bedft. 

£ie fr(Sn2^Ä tojl : Scn aßen 33rauc$ 

98on feinen S#fa lod, und ju »erberben. ^ \, 

2)er witbe ©inn bed Äömgd tütet und ; ( ^ 

(Sin Sßetb wirb und nic^t retten, wenn er jörnt. 785 1 • 

SBof)l und, baf ** ,"" ffirffr if* T h ™" "" ^TV,;/ r rr 

2)er ^gej^bß, gw^het feinen ©eifl Jl/™. .^ * 

2ln ©raufatrueit unb m£c£t flc^ auc$ juleftt -i^' 

2lud bem, tt>ad er wral^eut, ein ©efefc, 

SBirb au$ ©ewofynljeit fyart unb faß unfenntlid). 790 

Man ein 2Betb bleibt ftet auf einem ©inn, ^ r' 1 

2)en fie gefaft. 2)u redjneft fixerer > • 

STuf fie im ©uten wie im »Öfen. — ©tili ! 

©ie fommtj laß und allein. 3dj barf nic^t gleich 

31)r unfre Stamen nennen, unfer ©cjjitcffal 795 

5Ri#t ojjne 9tüdK)alt tyr sertraun. Du gefyfi, 

Unb ey fte mit bir forid&t, treff ic$ bic$ noci). 



$xveitet Jluftritt. 

SfpBigenie. $tytabe$, 

SBoljer bu feift unb fommfi, grembßng, frricty ! 

9Rir fctyeint ed, baß t# efier eineiig ©rieben 

8ßd einem ©ctytljen btc# ^rgtad)m foll. 800 

(<§tc nimmt Üjm bie Letten ab.) 

©eftyrßc^ iji bie greift, bie t$ gebe ; 

2>k ©ötter mnbm ab, tvat eud) bebxoty\ » 
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D füjje Stimme ! 93ieforittfommner £on 

Der aÄutterf^rac^ljijtjittem fremben Sanbe! 

2)e3 &atertic$en «^afend blaue Serge 805 

©el)' fc$ ©efangner neu nnttfommen lieber 

93or meinen Slugen. 8ajü bir biefe greube 

93erfi($em, bajü auä) id) ein ®rie<$e bin! 

SSergeffen §aV i# einen Slugenbticf, 

2Bte fefyr id) bein bebarf, unb meinen ©etfl 810 

S)er fyerrüctyen ($rf$einung jugewenbet. 

£> fagc, mnn bir ein Serfyafigntö nic$t 

2)ie Sippe fd)tieft, au$ welkem unfrer Stämme 

2>u beine gottergleid)e ^EÖKft jtylß. 

3>ie ^rtefterin, t>on tf)rer ©ßttin felbfi 815 

©en>al}let unb fle^eiligt, ftmd)t mit bir. 
35a$ laf bir gnügen; fage, wer bu fetji, 
Unb mlä) unfeligwaltenbeS ©ejtyicf 
9Jttt bem ©efaljrten bt$ Ijierljer gebraut. 

Stabes. 

Seicht fann i# bir erjagen, m\ti) ein Übel 820 

9Jlit lajienber ©efettfefcaft un* »erfolgt. 
O fönnteft bu ber Hoffnung froren SBlidf 
Un3 and) fo lei^t, bu ©ötttid&e, gewähren! 
2lu$ «tctejjifc. «it. ©>&»« be« Slbr<$$.; . 
3$ bin ber jüngfie, SeptyafuS genannt, 825 

Unb er SaobamaS, ber attefte 
2>e$ #aufe$. 3ttif$cn und jianb raul) unb tt>iß> 
&in mMtttt unb trennte f<$on im ©piel 
£>ev erßen Sitgenb Grfotgfeit unb &x% 
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©elaffen folgten wir ber SBtutter SBorten, 830 

©0 lang be$ 93ater$ itraft »or £roja firitt ; 

Do$ al$ er beutetet^ jurüdfe fam 

Unb furj barauf *>erfd)ieb, ba trennte balb 

Der (Streit um Steid) unb Srbe bte ©efctywifter. 

3$ neigte mic$ jum altjten. @r erfd&lug 835 

Den »ruber. Um ber Slutfd&ulb bitten treibt 

Die gurte gewaltig ifyn umljer. 

Do$ biefem wilben Ufer fenbet un$ 

Styolf, ber Detyljifctye, mit Hoffnung ju. 

3m Tempel feiner ©ctywejier fyiej} er und 840 

Der #ülfe fegendüoffe $anb erwarten. 

©efangen fmb wir unb Ijierfyer gebraut 

Unb bir al* £tyfer bargepettt. Du weißt'6. 

Srötgenie. 
giel Sroja? teurer 9Äann, &erftc$r' e$ mir. 

(£« fiegt. D, fic$re bu und Rettung ju! 845 

Seföleunige bie «jpfilfe, bie ein @ott 

9Serfyra#. Srbarme meine« 93ruber$ bt<$. 

D fag' tym balb ein gutes fyolbe* SBort; 

Doc$ fc$one feiner, wenn bu mit ifyrn fyric^jl, 

Da$ bitt' id) eifrig: benn e$ Wirb gar leitet 850 

Durcty greub' unb ©$merj unb burdj (Erinnerung 

Sein 3nnerjie$ ergriffen unb jerrüttet. 

©n fieberhafter 3Baf>nfinn fällt iljn an, 

Unb feine fäöne freie ©eele wirb 

Den gurien jum 9?aube Eingegeben. 855 

Sröigenie. 
©0 groß bein Ungtödf iji, befäwör' iü) bid), 
SSergif ed, bte bu mir genug gefyau. 



7* 
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"gPöfaöes. 

Die fyotye ©tabt, bie jetyen lange 3aJ)re 

Dem ganjen *&eer ber ©rieben nriberfianb, 

Siegt nun im Schutte, fietgt nidjt lieber auf. 860 

Doß manche ©raber unfrer SSefien Reifen 
\ Und <m ba$ Ufer ber SBarbaren benfen. 
'8td&JBf liegt bort mit feinem fronen greunbe. 

Sfp$igeme. 

©ojdb^tyr ©otterbttber aud) ju ©taub! 

2luß *Pa(amebe$, Sljar £elamon$, 865 

Sie fafyn be« 33aterlanbe$ Sag mßt lieber. 

(Sr fßtoeigt üon meinem SSater, nennt iljn nid&t 
9Jtit ben (Srfßlagnen. 3a! er lebt mir noß! 
3ß n>erb' i^n fe&n. D ^offe, liebe* £erj! 

Doß feiig finb bie Saufenbe, bie fiarben 870 

Den bitterfufen Job i>on geinbeS ^anb; 

Denn wüfic ©djrecfen unb ein traurig (Snbe 

#at ben 9iütffeljrenben fiatt be$ SriumpIjS 

(Sin feinbliß aufgebraßter ©ott bereitet. 

ffommt benn ber SÄenfßen ©timme ntßt ju euß? 875, 

©0 tt>eit fie reißt, tragt fie ben 9?uf umljer 

9Son unerhörten Saaten, bie gefßafyn. 

©0 ifi ber 3ammer, ber ÜÖtycenenS fallen 

5D?it immer nrieberljolten ©eufeern füllt, 

Dir ein ©eljrimmS ? — tffytamnefira bat 880 

9Rit £ülf #gif%n$ ben ©ema^l berütft, 

S/m Zage feinet 9Rüdkf)t iljn ermorbet ! — 
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3a, bu »eretyrejl biefeS JtönigS #au$! 

3$ felj' cd, beine 93ruft befampft vergebend 

S)a3 unerwartet ungeheure SBort. 885 

SBift bu bie Softer eine* greunbeS? bifl 

2)u nachbarlich in biefer ©tabt geboren? 

SSerbirg e3 ni$t unb rechne mir'S nictyt ^u 

2)ajü id) ber (Srfie btefe ©reuet melbe. 

S^igerne. 
©ag' an, wie warb bte fd&were $ljat &oÜbrac$t? 890 

^jjlaöes. 

Slm Sage feiner Slnfunft, ba ber JKhtig, 

98om S5ab erquieft unb rufjtg, fein ©ewanb 

SluS ber ©emaljUn 4?anb fcerlangenb, ftieg, 

SOBarf bie SewVmß^'cto faltenreich , 

Unb fönfilid) fid^ »erwirrenbeS ©ewefce 895 

3tym auf bie ©futtern, um bad eble ^auptj 

Unb ba* er wie &on einem SRefce fic$ 

93ergeben3 ju entwirfein ftrebte, fd&lug 

Slgiftty tyn, ber SBerr&ter, unb fcerfyüttt 

®ing ju ben JEoten biefer gro^e Surft, ^y 900 

Unb welken 8ol)n erhielt ber 9Jtitoerf#worne ? 

3fgla5es. 
©in 9teic# unb 95ette, ba$ er fcfym befaf. 

Sp&igenfe. 

©0 trieb jur ©c$anbtl)at eine böfe 8u|i? 

Unb einer alten 9?ac$e tief @eful)l. * 
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Unb n>ie beleibtgte ber Äonig fte? 905 ^ 

3Kit fc^erer 5£^at, bie, tt)enn (Sntfäutblgung 1 

2)e$ SRorbeS Ware, fte entfd&utbigte. ' 

SRac$ 81uli6 lodff er fie unb braute bort, 
* 2(1$ eine ©ottyeit fi# ber ©rieben galjrt 
C 9Jtit ungeßümen SBinben nnberfe&te, 910 i) 

s SMe ältjie Softer, 3$}igenien, 
J 98or ben STUar Dianen^, unb fte fiel 
r Sin Mutig Opfer für ber ©rieben «£>et(. 
; 2)ie$, fagt man, Ijat iljr einen SBibernntten 
^ ©0 tief in$ #erj geprägt, baf fie bem SBerben 915 i 

SÜgiftfyenS fi$ ergab unb ben ©emaljl 

9Rit Sieben be$ SJerberben« felbft umfd^Iang. -'« v * 

gp^igcnic (fi$ fcertyüflenfc). ^ -. . . ■: * "' ' ; • 

@$ ifi genug. Du wirft mt# 4 tt>ieberfeljn. i^\ ' ;■ ; .^ '-l" 1 " 

ifplabes (aflete). ?'*.," ,-■'•*■ ; 

93on bem ©efäidf be$ ÄönigStyaufeS f<$eint • 

©ie tief gerührt. 2Ber fie aud) immer fei, 920 * 

©0 Ijat fie felbft ben fföntg wfy gefannt 
Unb ift ju unferm ©lüdf atö fyofyem «&aufe ^ 

£iertyer fcerfauft. Sfhir ftitte, liebet £erj, ' 

Unb laj* bem ©tern ber Hoffnung, ber un$ bUnft, 
SSÄit frohem 9Wut uns ftug entgegenfteuern. , 925 

• w 



dritter Jtttfgttg. 



§xftex Jluftriti. 

S^igenie. Dreß. 

Unglüdflid&cr, iß lofc beine 33anbe 

3um Stiäpn eine« fßmerjlidjern ©efßicfö. 

2>ie ftretyeit, bic ba$ Heiligtum getoitjrt, 

3ji, tt>ie ber (efcte Hßte 8eben$b(idf 

2)e$ fßtoer Srfranften, SobeSbote. 5Roß 930 

Äann iß e$ mir unb barf e$ mir nißt fagen, 

3)a£ tyr verloren feib! 2Bie fonnf iß euß 

3Rit morberifßer #anb bem £obe Weifjen? 

Unb niemanb, wer e$ fei, barf euer $aupt, 

©0 lang iß *ßriejierin 3)ianen$ bin, 935 

33erül)ren. 2)oß serweigr' iß jene Sßfltßt, 

2Bie fte ber aufgebraßte Jtimig forbert, 

©0 whfyt er eine meiner 3ungfiraun mir 

3ur ftolgerin, unb iß vermag atöbann 

ÜKit fjeifem SBunfß allein euß beijufteljn. 940 

O werter 8anb$mann! ©elbflt ber lefcte Äneßt, 

2)er an ben *&erb ber Sßatergotter fireifte, 

3ji und in frembem ianbt Ijoß to\tttommcv\\ 



Wr* 
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2Bie fott id? euc^ genug mit greub' unb ©egen 
(Smpfangen, bie iljr mir ba$ 33ilb ber gelben, 945 

2)te ity von Sltem l)er fcereljren lernte, 
Entgegenbringet unb ba$ innre £erj 
9Jttt neuer, ferner Hoffnung fd&meid&elnb labet! 

\J aScrbirgfi bu beinen SRamen, beine ^erfunft 

|RitjJijßan SSorfafe ? ober barf id) wiffen, 950 

933er mir, gleich einer #immlifci)en, begegnet? 

J$u feBft micft ftnnffl- 3efco fag' mir an, 
j c 2Ba$ i$ nur Ijalb *>on beinern 33ruber Ijörte, 

2)a3 6nbe berer, bie, fcon £roja fefyrenb, 
"" - ©in l)arted, unerwartete* ®efc$idf 955 

Sluf iljrer Sßofymmg ©ctyweHe jiumm empfing. 

3war warb id0 jung an biefen ©tranb geführt} 

2)o$ wol)l ertnnr' ic$ mi$ be$ freuen SBlicW, 
r ^ 2)en ic$ mit Staunen unb mit SBangigfeit 
V^Sluf jene gelben warf, ©ie jogen au$, 960 

??^2ll3 f)atte beiTDfymp fi$ aufgetfyan 
^'^«nb bie ©eftalten ber erlauchten Soweit 

3um ©$redfen 3lion3 Ijerabgefenbet, 

Unb Agamemnon tt>ar &or allen Ijerrlic#! 

D fage mir:\er fiel, fein $au$ betretenb, 965 

2)ur$ feinet grauen unb $giftfjen$ Surfe? ^ 

35u fagffS! 

2ßel) bir, unfetige* SJJl^ccn ! 
<S? fatcn Zantali @nfel gludj auf §ludj 
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9Äit üoKen woitben jpänben auSgefat 

Unb, gleid) bem Unfraut, nnifte Rauptet fd^üttelnb 970 

Unb taufenbfält'gen ©amen um fi# fireuenb, 

2)en tfinbeäfinbem naljt>ern>anbte 9Rorber 

3ur ew'gen 9QBec^feIn>ut ^erjeu$ff— @fif fyütfe, 

2BaS üon ber Siebe beineS 33utber$ fti&nelT 

2)ie ginfierni« be$ ©$redfen$ mir Derbedfte. 975 

Sßie ifi be$ großen Stammet lefcter ©oljn, 

2)a$ falbe, flinb, befiimmt, be$ SSatcrö 9tad)er 

Dereinfi ju feijt, tt>ie ijTDrefi bem Sage 

3)e$ 33IuW entgangen? #at ein aleic$ ©efd&idf 

9Wit be$ Sfoernud SRefcen ityn untfölungen? " 980 

3ji er gerettet? gebt er? Sebt (Sleftra? 

ghreß. 
©ie leben. 

®o(bne ©onne, letye mir 
3)ie fünften ©trafen, lege fie jum 2)an! 
93or 3ofci$ $jjron! benn ic$ bin arm unb ftumm. 

ßhreß. 

Sifi bu gafifreunblic$ biefem J?onig$t)aufe, 985 

S5iji bu mit nähern Sanben iljm »erbunben, 

SBie beine fetyme Sreube mir verrat: 

©0 banbige bein #erj unb l)alt' e$ feji! 

2)enn unertraglid) muß bem ftrofytid&en 

(Sin jaljer 9?üdffall in bie ©etymerjen fein. 990 

2)u weißt nur, merf i$, 2lgamemnon$ $ob. 

S^rgenie. 
$aV ic$ an biefer 9?a<£rf($t nic^t ftenu^ 
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$reß. 

2)u Ijaft beS ®reuel$ ^alfte nur erfahren. 

SBaS furd&f tt$ noc$? Drejl, @leftra leben. 

(preß. 
Unb für^tefi bu für Jttytamnejiren nic^tö ? 995 

Sp&igenie. 
©ie rettet wber Hoffnung, tt>eber gurc$t. 

ß>re|l. 
9Iuc^ fd&ieb fie au$ bem 8anb ber Hoffnung ab. 

Verfloß fie reuig nmtenb felbfl Üjr 93lut? 

ßhrefl. 

SRein, bo# U)r eigen 33(ut gab iljr ben £ob. 

Sp^iöcnic. 

©pric$ beutlid&er, baji iti) nic$t länger fmne. 1000 

3>ie Ungenau fötögt mir taufenbfaltig 

2)te bunfetn ©fingen um ba$ bange #aupt. 

(g>reß. 

©0 ljaben mic$ bie ©otter au$erfel)n 
3um Soten einer %\)at, bie i# fo gern 
3n$ KangloS'bumpfe ^o^lenreid^ ber 9ta$t 1005 

SSerbergen mochte? Sßiber meinen SBitten 
3n>ingt mtdb bein fyolber SÄunbj allein er barf 
2lud) etn>a$ ©$merjli$3 forbern unb erfyalt'S. Y 
2lm Sage, ba ber SSater fiel, »erbarg 
ßfeßra rettenb if)xtn ©ruber; ©tto^iu«, 10 10 
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3)e$ 93ater$ ©d&wäfyer, nafym il)n willig auf, 

@rjog iljn neben feinem eignen ©oljne, 

©er, *ßty(abe$ genannt, bie fd)imflen 33anbe 

35er greunbfd&aft um ben Slngefommnen fnüpfte. 

Unb wie fie wud&fen, wuc$$ in iljrer ©eele 1015 

3)ie brennenbe Segier, be$ JtönigS £ob 

3u rächen. Unuerfeljen, firemb gefleibet, 

@rrei$en fie SÖtycen, al$ brauten fte 

3)ie 3>rauerna#ri$t fcon DreflenS JEobe 

Sölit feiner Slfd&e. 2Bof)l empf&nget fie 1020 

2>ie Äonigin, fie treten in ba$ $au$. 

(Sleftren giebt Drefi ji# ju erfennen; 

©ie Maß ber 9?ac$e geuer in iljm auf, 

3)a$ üor ber STOutter Ijeil'ger ©egenwart 

3n fid> jurücfgebrannt war. ©tille füljrt 1025 

©ie i^n jum Drte, wo fein SSater fiel, 

3Bo eine alte teilte ©pur be$ fre# 

SScrgojjnen 33lute$ oftgewafetynen Soben 

9Kit blaffen ahnungsvollen ©treifen färbte. 

$ft\t ifyrer fteuerjunge Gilberte 1030 

©ie jeben Umjlanb ber verrußten £l)at, 

31)r fne#tifc# elenb burctygebracftteÄ Seben, 

3)en Übermut ber W&Sh^t^' 

Unb bi$ ©efajjren, bie nun tyr ®ef<£wifier 

98on einer fiiefgewo.rbnen SRutter warteten. — 1035 

#ier brang fie jenen alten 2)o(dj> iljm auf, 

3)er fdjon in Xantcite 4?dufe grimmig wütete, 

Unb Jttytamnefhra fiel bur$ ©oljne* £aub. 

Unterbliebe, bie tljr ben reinen $ag 

2fo/ Immer neuen SBolfen felift lebst, vw$* 
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$abt ityc nur barum mtc$ fo mandfjeä 3afyr 

SBon ÜRenfd&en abgefonbert, mtc$ fo nalj 

Sei eud) gehalten, mir bie finbltd&e 

33efc$afttgung, beä fyeil'gen geuerä ®(ut 

3u narren, aufgetragen, meine ©eele 1045 

2)er glamme gleich in ew'ger frommer fftarljeit 

3u euern SBofynungen Ijinaufgejogen, 

2)af icJ) nur meineä £aufe$ ©reuet fyater 

ttnb tiefer füllen foflte ? — ©age mir 

93om Unglütffel'gen ! ©pric$ mir »on Orefi ! — 1050 

Qrefi. 

D fonjtte man von feinem £obe fpred&en ! 
2Bie gSrenb ftieg aus ber @rf$lagnen 93lut 
SDer SRutten ©ei# 

Unb, ruft jbe^tfaty? jtralten Softem ju : 
„Saßt nietyt W SDRuttermörber entflieg!,, ,, 7, J 1055 
SSerfoIgt ben SSertred^er! @u$ ifi er gewetfjt!" 
©te Ijord&en auf, eä fetyaut ifjr (jofyter SMidf 
mt ber SBegier beä SlblerS um fid& tyer. 
©ie rubren fi$ tjt ifjren f$n>arjen #ö()(en, 
Unb am ben SBtnfeln fd^td^t^re ®efal)rten, 1060 
2)er 3^«fel unb bie $eue, AtetS Ijer&et ". - 
33or tfjnen jleigt ein 2)ampf &om 2l$eronj 
3n feinen SBoRenfreifen ttafjet fid& 
Die enrige Betrachtung be$ ®efc$el)nen 
SSerttrirrenb um be$ ©d&ulb'gen «£>aupt um^cr. 1065 

Unb fte, berechtigt jum SSerberben, treten 
2)er gottbefaten Srbe fronen 33oben, 
33on bem ein alter Sfac$ jie langji »erbannte. 
2)en glüd&tigen verfolgt tljr fetynetter Suf : 
@fe geben nur, um neu ju fd&reäen, ?Mt. 1070 
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gj^igeme. 

Unfeliger, bu btft in gleichem Sali 

Unb füljlfi, tt>a$ er, ber arme glüd&tling, leibet! 

2BaS fagft bu mir? SBaS tt>af>nft bu gleiten Sali? 

g^igenie. 

2)ic$ brücft an 33rubermorb n>ie jenen j mir 

SSertraute bieä bein iüngfter 33ruber fd&on. 1075 

(§>reß. 

3<$ fann nidjt leiben, baß bu, große ©eele, 

9Rit einem falfd&en SBort betrogen werbefi. 

©n lügenhaft ©eroebe fnüpf ein grember 

2)em gremben, finnreid) unb ber Sift gewohnt, 

3ur gälte fror bie güfje; annfeften uy S <t>/nn V Io8 °- 

(Sei 3Ba6r6eit ! /Sy""*-*'/ ?/,'/*<'';* '/'' //rj 

3$ bin Drefi! unb biefeä fd&ulb'ge $aupt ( -,..v--l 

©enft na$ ber ©rube ft# unb fuc$t ben Sobj ! ' * '';•'" 

3n jeglicher ©ejialt fei er nullfommen! 

2Ber bu aufy feift, fo ttmnfdj' td& «Rettung bir 1085 

Unb meinem ftreunbe; mir tt>ünfc$' i<$ fie nidjt. 

2>u fd&einfi t>ier h>iber SBiUen ju verweilen j 

(Srfinbet 5Rat jur gluckt unb ia$t mi<# tyier. 

@S jiörje mein entfeelter 8eib ttom §el$, 

@3 rauche MS jum 3Weer fjinab mein Blut 1090 

Unb bringe $lu$ bem Ufer ber Barbaren ! 

©eljf tyr, baljeim im frönen ©ried&enlanb 

@in neues Seben freunblic^ anjufangen. 

(<&x entfernt fidj.) 
gjrfjtgenie. 
@o fieigji bu btnn, ©rfullung, fötaftt %^\n 
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2)e3 großen 93ater$, enbli<# ju mir nieber! 1095 

SBie ungeheuer jleljt bein 93ilb ttor mir! 

£aum reicht mein 33licf bir an bie #anbe, bie, 

9Rit gruetyt unb ©egenäfranjen angefüllt, 

2)ie Schafte be$ DtympuS nteberbringen. 

2Bie man ben ftöntg an bem Übermap 1100 

2)er Oaben fennt — benn tym muf wenig [feinen, . 

2BaS Saufenben fcfym 9tet$tum iji, — fo fennt 

ÜRan euc$, i^r ®6tter, an gefrarten, lang' 

Unb weife jubereiteten ®ef$enfen. 

2)enn iljr allein wifjt, m$ unt frommen fann, 1 105 

Unb fd^aut ber 3ufunft ausgebeutet 9tet<$, 

SBenn Jebe* SlbenbS ©tern* unb 9lebelf)ülle 

2)ie 2lu$fic$t un3 fcerbedft. ©elaffen f>ört 

3I)r unfer Slefyn, ba$ um Sefd&leunigung 

@ud& finbif<$ bittet; aber eure #anb 11 10 

33rtc$t unreif nie bie golbnen #immel$früc$te j 

Unb wel)e bem, ber, ungebulbig fie 

©rtrofcenb, faure ©peife fid^ jum Zob 

©enief t. D laft bad lang erwartete, 

9ftoc$ faum gebaute ®lüdf nid&t, wie ben ©Ratten 11 15 

2>e$ abgefd&iebnen ftrcunbed, eitel mir 

Unb breifa<# fd&merjlid&er sorübergetyn ! 

I ß)re(l (tritt toieber $u tyr). 

9iufji bu bie ©ötter an für btd? unb *{tyfabe$, 

©0 nenne meinen Kamen ntd^t mit euerm. 

2)u retteft ben SSerbred^er nid^t, ju bem 11 20 

2)u bi$ gefeflfi, unb teilefi glud& unb Kot 

Wein @c$i<ffal ift an beim* fcjl ftrtuubett 
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§refi. 

9Rit nieten! 8af allein unb un6egfeitet 

9Kid) ju ben $oten gefyn. 93erl)ülltefi bu 

3n betnen ©dreier felbfi ben ©c^ulbigen,^, Ui ^1,12; 

2)u birgjl il)n ni$t »orrn ©lief ber 3mme wachen, ' * i 

ttnb beine ©cgenwart, bu ^immüfd^c, 

2)rangt fte nur fettroartS unb &evfd)eud)t fie nic$t. 

©ie bürfen mit ben el)rnen freien güjjen 

2)eä tyeü'gen SÖalbeä S3oben ntd^t betreten j 11 30 

2)o$ fyür' ic^> auä ber Seme t)ier unb ba 

3t)r graplic^eS ©elfter. SSBölfe darren 

©0 um ben Saum, auf ben ein SReijenber 

©ic$ rettete. 2)a braupen rufjen fte 

©elagert, unb ttertaff ic$ btefen £ain, 1135 

2)anij fteigen fie, bie ©cfylangenfyaupter fd^üttelnb, 

3Son aütn ©eiten ©taub erregenb, auf 

Unb treiben ilpe S3eute »or ftdj f)er. 

tfannji bu, Dreft, ein freunblic^ SBort »ernennten? 

6>refl. 

©par* eS für einen Sreunb ber ©otter auf. 1140 

Sp&igenfe. 

©ie geben bir ju neuer Hoffnung Sic^t. 

(S>refl. 

2)urc$ Staud^ unb Ouafm fei)' tc$ ben matten ©$eht 
2)e$ SotenfluffeS mir jur #6tte teuften. 

Sp^ißcnic. 

£aji bu (öftren, e/ne ©c&wefter itut^ 

g. 1. t. \ 
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Die eine fannt' ic$; boti) bie attfle naljm 1145 

v3f)t gut ©cföidf, ba* uns fo fc^redfltd^ fd)ien, 
y 33eijeiten au& bem Slenb unfern $au(e$. / 

'*■ yD laf beut Steigen, unb gcfcHc bi(fc 

vlify aud^ju ben r t Srinnaen ^ fie olafeh '•■ 
"■ SKir fdjafcenfcoV bie 2lfc$e *>on ber ©eele 11 50 

> Unb leiben nid&t, baf ftc$ bie lefcten Stoijkn 
: 93on unferS #aufe$ ©d&redfen$6ranbe ftill 
h' 3n mir verglimmen, ©oll bie <§iut benn ettrig, ■ 
aSorfa^lic^ angefaßt, mit £ollenf#tt>efel 
- ©enafyrt, mir auf ber ©eele marternb brennen? 1155 

Sp^iöcnic. 

3$ bringe füj*e$ 9iauc$tt>erf in bie glamme. 

O laf ben reinen £au$. tf^^ifbe bir M 

Die ©tut be$ 33ufen3 leife mtynb'ttykn. 

Dreft, mein teurer, fannfi bu ntc§t vernehmen? 

$at ba$ ©eleit ber ©etyreefenägotter fo 1160 

£)a$ 93lut in beinen Slbern aufgetroef net ? 

©$let$t, tt>ie vom £au}>t ber gräflichen ©orgone, 

äkrfleinernb bir ein 3auber bur$ bie ©lieber? 

£) n>enn »ergofmen SÖtutterbluteS ©timme 

3ur #ötf $taflft mit bumpfen $önen ruft, 1165 

©oH nid^t ber reinen ©d^n>ejier ©egen$tt>ort 

£ülfrei$e ©otter vom DtympuS rufen? 

TB 

6>refl. 

(5$ ruft! e$ ruft! ©0 ttntlji bu mein SBerberben! 
SBerbirgt in bir ft$ eine 9ta$egottin ? 
SBer bifi bu, bereu ©timme mir entfefclic$ 11 70 

&<*$ ünnetfte in feinen liefen mutete 
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Sröigenfe. 
@$/igt fid^bir im tieffie^i ^crjen an: 

3$ lebe! 

2)u! 

S^igcnie. 

ÜRein »ruber ! 

8a{* ! hinweg ! 
3$ rate bir, berühre nid&t bie Sorten! 1175 

2Bie »Ott Jfteufa* Srautfletb jünbet fi# /''■■ 
@tn unau$löfd&Ud& geuer t>on mir fort. •*"""* ^ ^/Jj 
2afj mid&! 2Bie £erfule$ ttritt i% Unnmrb'ger ,■ .,,/ f / 
2)en $ob »oll ©c$mad&, itt mid) »erfd&lojfen, perbeti. ,J f^n 

Du ttnrjl nid&t untergefyn! D baf i<# nur xi8o 

(Sin ruftia Sffior t »oti bir »ernennten fönnte! 

D lofe meiue 3tt>etfel, laß be$ ©lüdfeä, 

S)e$ laug erjWjtett, mid^ auc§ ftd^er »erben. 

@3 tttfljet fi# ein 9iab »on greub' unb ©d)merj 

S)ur<$ meine Seele. 33on bem fremben 3Rannc 1185 

Sntfernet mic$ ein ©etyauer; bo$ e$ reift 

ÜRein SnnerfteS gewaltig mid& jum SSruber* 

3jl ^ter Sty&en* Tempel? Unb ergreift 
UnbÄnbig^eirge 2But bie ^riefierin? 

Srötgenie. 
D l)öre mi<$! £> fiel) miti) an, wie mir tiq^ 

9tad) einer langen ßdt bat £erj \id) i^wA 
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Der ©ettgfeit, bem Stebften, tt>a$ bic Sßelt 

5Rod& für mt$ tragen fann, baä #aupt ju füffen, 

9Rit meinen Slrmen, bie ben leeren SÖinben 

■Kur ausgebreitet waren, bic$ ju fajfen. 1195 

O laf mid^ ! 8af mtd^ ! Denn e$ quiflet Reifer 

Sticht *>om *ßarnaf bie ett>'ge öuette ftrubelnb 

93on gefö ju Sei« ins golbne £fjal fjmab, 

Sffiie greube mir &om #erjen tt>aCenb fliegt 

Unb nrie ein feiig 9Reer mic^ ringä umfangt. 1200 

Dreft! Dreji! SRein »ruber! 

Qteft. 

@d)5ne SJtymplje, 
3>dfr traue btr unb beinern ©d&meid&eln nid&t. 
~35iana forbert ftrenge Dienerinnen 
Unb radlet ba$ entweihte Heiligtum. 
Sntferne beinen 8lrm &on meiner ©ruft! 1205 

Unb n>enn bu einen 3üng(ing rettenb lieben, 
2>a3 fdjone ®lücf U)tn jartlid& bieten jmdfi, 
©0 n>enbe meinem greunbe bein ©emüt, 
2)em ttmrb'gem -äRanne, ju. @r irrt umljet 
8luf jenem gelfenpfabe ; fu<#' tljn auf, ■ 1210 

SBeif iljn jured&t unb fd^one metner. 

»äffe 
Dicfy ©ruber, unb erfenne bie ©efunbne! 
©cfyilt einer ©c§n>ejler reine $immel$freube 
SRicfyt ünbefonnene, firafbare 8uji 
D neljmt ben Sßafyn itym *>on bem jiarren Sluge, 12 15 
2>aß uns ber Slugenblidf ber (joctyfien greube 
Mafit bvtifad? eknb mac$e ! ©U \% tyw, 
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2)ie langji verlorne ©c$n>ejler. 9Som 2lltar 

9tif mic$ bie ©öttin weg unb rettete 

$ierl)er mi$ in iljr eigen Heiligtum. 1220 

©efangen btji bu, bargefiellt jum Opfer, 

Unb ftnbeft in ber *ßriefterin bie ©d&tt>eßer. 

ß)rcpt. 
Unfeltge! ©0 mag bie ©onne benn 
2>ie legten ©reuet unfern #aufeä fcfjn ! 
3fl ntd&t (Steftra tyier, bamit aud& fte 1225 

9Rtt und ju ©runbe gelje, nid&t tl)r Seben ■'.-.' 
3u f$tt>ererem ©efd&icf unb Seiben frtfte? 
®ut, ^rtefierin ! i% folge jum Stttar : 
2)er 33rubermorb iji hergebrachte ©ttte 
2)e3 alten ©tamme$$ unb ic£ b^nfe, ©otter, 1230 

2)af \f)x miety oljne ffinber ausrotten 
33ef$loffen t>abt tlnb lafj bir raten, l)abe 
2)ie ©onne nici)t ju Heb unb nid&t bie ©terne; 
itomm, folge mir htä bunfte Stcid^ ^inab ! 
39Jie.:fi$ &om @<$tt>efelpfufjl erzeugte SDrac^en, ■-■■/ 1235 
Sefömpfenb bie sewanbte S3rut,^ »erfd&lingen, 
3crjiört {1$ felbjl ba* ttmtenbe ®efctfe<$ ; 
#omm finberfoS unb ftyitolrt, mit tyinab ! 
3)u fte^ji mic$ mit ©rbarmen* 4 an ? 8a j* ab! 
ÜRit folgen Stidfen fud&te fftytamnejira 1240 

©i<# einen 2Beg nac$ ityreä <Sof)M% £erjcn ; 
2)o$ fein gef#tt>ungner 2lrm traf ifyre S3ruft. . it *- J ' 

2)ie ÜRutter fteü /- S^itt auf, unttnll'ger ©eiji ! ^ ^ ,- ' 
3m JfreiS gefd^offen tretet a% tyx gurien, y if 

Unb wohnet bem^ njittfpmmnen ©d&aufpiel bei, i 1245 
£>em festen, gräj$$fteik baä tyr bereitet ! 
9&id&t £af unb »äd£e fd^rfen tyxext Stotä^ , 
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2)ie liebe&otte ©cfywfier n>irb jur %$at 

©ejnnmgen. SBeine ntc^t ! 3)u Ijafl m<#t f$ulb. 

©ett meinen erfien Sauren l)ab' id) nid&tä 1250 

©eliebt, ttrie i$ bi$ lieben fonntfy ©d&wefter. 

3a, f$tt>inge beinen ©taljf, »erföone ni$t, 

3erretfe biefen 33ufen unb eroffne 

Den Strömen, bie ^tcr fteben, einen 2Beg. 

(@r jtnft in Ermattung.) 
S?I)i8<mie. 

SIDein ju tragen biefeS @lüdf unb Sfenb 1255 

»ermag t$ niä)t. — 2Bo bifi bu, $tylabe$ ? 
3Bo ftnb' iü) beine $ülfe, teurer SWann? 

(@ie entfernt fid^ fudjenb.) 

■'\\< V $tt>«fei: Httftriii 

SDrcfl aud feiner ^Betäubung ertoadjenb unb fidj aufndjtenb. 

■Ko<# einen! reiche mir au$ 8etl)e$ Stuten 
2)en legten füllen 33ec$er ber (Srquitfung ! 
S3alb ift ber Ätampf be$ 8eben$ atö bem S3ufen 1260 
$intt>eggefi>ült ; batb fließet jiitt mein ©eift 
2)er Ouelle be$ 33ergeffen$ Eingegeben, 
3u euc^, tyr ©Ratten, in bie eto'gen SRebel. 
©efallig laft in eurer Stufye fi$ 
2)en umgetriebnep ©oljn ber @rbe laben ! — 1 265 

SÖelcty ein (Sfetwet fyöV iä) in ben 3wigen, 
2Öe($ ein ©eraufdfc auä jener fDammrung faufeln ? — 
©ie fommen fd)on, ben neuen ©afi ju fetyn! 
2Ber iß bie <5cfyav f bie Ijerrlid) mit einanber 
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Sßie ein verfammett gürflenljjauS ftc$ freut? 1270 

©ie gelten frieblicfy 2Ht' unb Sunge, SJiänner 

5Rit SBeibemj göttergteic$ unb äfjnltc^ fd&einen 

£>ie ttanbelnben ©eftalten. 3a, flc ftnb'S 

2>te 2lljntyerm meinet $aufe$ ! — SRit Sl^eftcn 

©eljt 2ltreuä in vertraulichen ®ef}>räc$en; 1275 

2)ie tfnaben fc^Ktpfen fc^erjenb um fte Ijer. 

3ji feine $einbf$aft t>ier meljr unter euc§? 

3Serlofc$ bie 3iac$e ttne ba$ 2i$t ber ©onne? 

©0 bin au<# i$ ttrillfommen, unb tc$ barf 

3n euern feierlichen 3ug mic$ mifctyen. 1280 

SÖilifommen, SBäter! eud& grüflt Drefi, 

93on euerm Stamme ber le|jte 9Ramt} 

2Ba$ ifjr gefät, l)at er geerntet: 

ÜÄit gluc$ betaben flieg er fjerab. 

S)o<# leidster traget ftc§ fjier jebe 95ürbe: 1285 

Sfcefjmt ifyn, neljmt tfyn in euern tfrete! — 

SZ>i<9 # SltreuS, e^ id), au<$ bi<$, Surften: 

SBir ftob Ijier alle ber geinbfd)afi lo$. — 

3eigt mir ben SSater, ben ic$ nur einmal 

3m Seben fa$! — Sijl bu'S, mein SSater? 1290 

Unb füljrji bie 9Wutter vertraut mit bir? 

S)arf fftytämnefira bie £anb bir reiben, 

60 barf Dreft au<$ ju il)r treten 

Unb barf iljr fagen : ©iety beinen @ol)n ! — 

©e^t euern ©ofyn! £eift ityn »ittfommen. 1295 

2luf @rben tt>ar in unferm $aufe 

3)er ©ruf be« SJiorbeS gett>iffe Sofung, 

Unb ba$ ®efc$lec$t be« alten Santalu* 

$at feine Steuben jenfeitä ber 9tafy. 

%f)x ruft : äBWfommen ! unb u^mt mV&i «&V v$» 
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O fü^rt jum Sitten, jum 2lijnl)errn mic$! 

SBo ift ber Sitte? Daf i$ i!)n felje, 

Da$ teure $aupt, ba$ ttiefoerefyrte, 

Da$ mit ben ©ottern ju 9iate fafj. 

3fjr fti&eint ju jaubern, eud^ it>egjun>enben ? 1305 

2Ba$ ift e$? Seibet ber ©ottergleid&e ? 

SBel) mir! e$ Ijaben bie Übermäd&t'gen 

Der ^elbenbruft graufame dualen 

ÜRit efyrnen Äetten feft aufgefd&miebet. 



prüfet JlttffriU. 

Drcfl. 3j>ljigenif. ^TabeS. 

©eib iljjr au# f$on Ijerabgef ommen ? 13 10 

2öol)[, ©etyvefter, bir! SRod) fef)lt Sleftra: 

Sin güt'ger ©ott fenb' und bie eine 

9Rit janften Pfeilen and) fd&nell Ijerab. 

Did), armer greunb, mu£ t$ bebauern! 

tfomm mit, fomm mit, ju *ßluto$ Zfj/ton, 13 15 

211$ neue ©afte ben SBirt ju grüßen! 

®efd)nrifier, bie ifyr an bem weiten #immel 
Da* fööne Sid^t bei Sag unb SRad)t herauf 
Den SWcnfäen bringet, unb ben Slbgefd&iebnen 
•Kid)t leuchten bürfet, rettet uns ©efännjier! 1320 

Du liebft, Diane, beinen Ijolben Sruber 
SSor allem, tt>a$ bir @rb' unb $immel bietet, 
Uttö wenteft bein /imgfraulid) 9h\$e\W)t 
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9ia$ feinem eto'gen Sichte feljnenb jHU. 

£) laf ben ©nj'gen, ©patgefunbnen mir 1325 

9ttd?t in ber gmjlerni* be$ 2Öaf)nfmn$ rafen ! 

Unb ifi bein SBille, ba bu Ijier mtc^ bargft, 

9hmmel)r »ottenbet, tt>illft bu mir burc$ iljn 

Unb if)m bur$ mid^ bie feFgc $ülfe geben: 

(So föf ifjn &on ben S3anben jenes glu$$, 1330 

2)aß nicfyt bie teure 3eit ber Rettung fd&nnnbe. 

Grrfennfi bu un$ unb biefen fjeifgen $dn 

Unb biefe* Ziäpt ba$ nid&t btn Soten leuchtet ? 

Süfylfi bu ben SIrm be3 §reunbe$ unb ber S$n>efier, 

2)ie bi$ no# fefi, noc$ lebenb galten? gaf 1335 

Und fraftig an 5 wir finb nic§t leere ©chatten. 

«Werf ' auf mein äöort ! 33ernimm e$ ! Maffe btdfc 

3ufammen! Sebcr SlugenMicf iji teuer, 

Unb unfre 3iücffebr l)ängt an jarten gäben, 

2)te, fcfyeint e$, eine günft'ge *ßarje fpinnt.-« - 1340 

8af mid) jum erfienmal mit freiem #erjen ' ) 

3n beinen Slrmen reine greube Ijaben ! y % \ v 

3ljr ©otter, bie mit flammenber ©ewalt ^ \ ] x - v 
3f)r f$tt>ere SBolfen aufjujefjren tt>anbelt \z' -\ 
Unb gnabig*ernft ben lang' erflehten Stegen <\ 1345 
9Rit 2)onnerfiimmen unb mit SBinbeäbraufen v r 
3n n>ilben ©tromen auf bie @rbe fluttet, 
2)o$ balb ber 5Kenf$en graufenbeä ©warten 
3n ©egen auftöfi unb ba$ bange ©taunen 
3n greubeblicf unb lauten 2>anf sewanbelt, 1350 

2Benn in ben %xopjm fri[d;etquWUx 9&tättsx 
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2)ie neue Sonne taufenbfa<# ftc$ Riegelt, 

Uni) 3rt$ freunblicty bunt mit leidster $anb 

Den grauen glor ber legten SBolfen txtnnt: 

D laft miü) au<# in meiner ©c$tt>efler 2lrmen, 1355 

Sin meinet greunbeS 33rufl, tt>aS tl)r mir gönnt, 

ÜRit »offem Danf geniefen unb behalten! 

@g tofet ftdfr ber ff (uc6, mir faflt'3 ba3 £eg _ 

2)ie (Sumentben jtefyn, tc$ l)öre fie, 

3um $artaru3,unb fötagen hinter ft$ 1360 

2)ie etymen $f)ore fernabbonnernb ju. 

2)ie (Srbe bam^ft erquidfenben @eruc§ 

Unb labet mt<# auf if>ren gtöd&en ein, , ^ ^j 

9tad(j SebenSjreub' unb groper £fi at &u jaflen. >'^\(. t^ 

SBerfdumt bie 3eit nidfct, bie gemeffen j ji £. Q ^365 

3)er SBinb, ber unfre geflef fd^elß/'er bringe \^ 
@rji unfre »ottejjreube jum Dfymp. 
ffommt! 6$ bebarf Ijter fd&nellen SRat unb ©d&tuf. 



giertet Jlttfsug. 
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§tflet Jluf triff. --\ 

^ 3^iöenie. , 

2)enfen bie «£>tmmlifd&en 

(Sinem ber (ätltaebornen 1370 

SStele ffimjjggjj^ij jü, 

Unb bereiten fle iljm 

93on ber greubg ju ©d^merjett 

Unb fcon ©d&merjen jur greube 

$ieferf$utternben Übergang: 1375 

Dann erjleQen $e tl)m 

3n ber 9laj)e ber ©tabt, 

Ober am fernen ©eftabe,^' i 

2)af in ©tunben b?r 3?ot 

2lu$ bie £ülfe bereit fei, x 1:380 

@inen ruftiaen ffreunj^ _ 
D fegnet, ©Jtter, unfern *(tytabe$ 
Unb tt>a$ er immer unternehmen mag! 
@r ift ber 2lrm be$ SünglingS in ber ©i$[a{$t, f . 
2>e$ ©reifes leud&tenb 2lug' in ber SSerfammlung: 1385 
JDenn feine ©eel' ift ftttte ; fie bewahrt 
£>er 9tu§e Ijeü'geS unerfd^6j>ftc6 ®ut, 
Unb ben Ümfjergetriebnen reichet er 
8tu« tyren liefen 3tat unb £ülfe. 3JU<$ 
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Miß er fcom ©ruber lod ; ben jiaunt' i<$ an v ^1390 

Unb immer lieber an unb tonnte mir 

Daä ©lütf nidjt eigen machen, ließ ifjn nt$t 

2luä meinen Slrmen loa unb füfjlte ni$t 

Die 9iafje ber ®efal)r, bie un3 umgiebt. 

3efct geljn fie, iljren 2lnf$lag auszuführen, 1395 

Der ©ee ju, n>o baä ©d&iff mit ben ©efaljrten, 

3n einer Sud &t tterfteeft, aufä 3«$en lauert, 

Unbjja 6en [flugeg SBortlmir in ben s jW unb 

©egeben7mi<# gelefjrt, tt>a$ ic$ bem tfönig 

antworte, mnn er fenbet unb btö Dpfer 14c» 

9Wtr bringenber gebietet. 21$ ! ity felje wofjl, 

3$ muß mi<$ leiten laffen n>ie ein Ätnb. \ 1^ 

3$ Ijabe nid&t gelernt, ju Hinterhalten, \ i'/' 

■Ko$ jemanb cttt>a^ abjulijien. JHkfyV"^ v 

D ttety ber guae ! Sie befreiet nid&t, 1405 

2Bie jebeä anbre tt>aljr gefprod&ne SBort, 

Die 33ruji; flc mad&t uns nid&t getrofi, fie angflet 

Den, ber fte l)etmltc$ fcljmtebet, unb fie feljrt, 

Sin loSgebrücfter *ßfeil, tton einem ©otte 

®en>enbet unb tterfagenb, ficty jurücf 1410 

Unb trifft ben ©epfcen. ©org' auf ©orge fd;n>anft 

9Rir burc$ bie SBruft @S greift bie gurie 

93ietleid&t bm ©ruber auf bem 95oben lieber 

De$ ungeteilten UferS grimmig an. 

Sntbedft man fie ttielleid&t? 9Jiid& bünft, id^ l)5re 1415 

©enxiffnete ft$ natyn ! — #ier ! — Der Sote 

ßommt fcon bem Äonige mit fd&neflem ©d&ritt. 

@d fd&lagt mein ^erj,_efltttbt.|ut..meint-Sßek r 

Da idj be6 9RanneS Singest erblitfe, 

JDem icp mit faljtytm SBort begegnen fofl." 1420 
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$tveitex Jluffriit. 

3<>^igenie. SUfaö. 

Jhrfcas. 

93efc$leunige ba6 Opfer, *JMefterin ! 

2)er 5tontg wartet, unb cd fyarrt ba6 93olf. 

3$ folgte metner *ßflic$t unb beinern 5Binf, 

SBenn unvermutet nic$t ein 4?inberni$ 

6ic$ jnnfd&en mic$ unb bie Erfüllung ftellte. 1425 

Jhr&as. 

2Ba$ i|W, ba« ben SBefefjl be« ffönig« tynbert? 

Sröigeme. 
2>er 3ufaU, beffen n>ir ni#t SKeifter ftnb. 

Jlr&as. 

©0 fage mir**, bajü ic$'$ iljm fd&nell vermelbej 
2)enn er befd&lof* bei fid^ ber beiben $ob. 

Sp^tgenie. 
2)ie ©ötter tyaben tyn noc$ nic^t befd&lojfen. 1430 

2)er ältfie biefer ÜÄanner trägt bie ©cfyulb 
2)e$ na^ewanbten 33lut3, baä er vergoß 
2)ie gurien verfolgen feinen *ßfab, 
3a, in bem innern Tempel fafjte felbft 
2)a$ Übel iljn, unb feine ©egenwart 143 S 

Entheiligte bie reine Statte. 9hm 
®P id) mit meinen Sungfraun, an bem SÄcere 
5>er ©ottin SBilb mit frifc$er SBette nefcenb, 
©efjeimntevoUe Sßeifje ju begefjn. 
6$ /Iure niemanb unfern jUllen äu%\ ^^ 
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Jlrfeas. 

3c§ melbe btefe« neue #mbetm$ 

2)em ffonige gefctywinb; beginne bu 

S)a$ Ijeirge SBert nid&t elj', bis er'S erlaubt. 

2)ie$ ift allein ber 5ßrieftrtn überlaffen. 

Jirgas. 
©ol($ feltnen gaU foll au$ ber ßonig ttriffen. 1445 

©ein 9tat wie fein SBefeljl Deranbert nid^t«. 

Jhr&as. 

Oft wirb ber 9Jtöc$tige jum ©d&ein gefragt. 

gp$ig<mie. 

Erbringe nid^t, wa$ \<f) tterfagen follte. 

Jhr&as. 

SSerfage nid&t, wa$ gut unb nüfclic$ iß. 

Sp^iöcnic. 
3$ gebe nac$, wenn bu nic$t faumen xoittfL 1450 

JUr&as. 

©c^nell bin icfy mit ber Sftad^rid^t in bem Sager 

Unb fcfynetl mit feinen Sßorten Ijier jurücf. 

O fönnf iti) xtjtn nodfc eine Sotfd^aft bringen, 

2)ie aUe$ lofte, wa$ und jefct verwirrt: 

2)emt bu ^aft nicfyt be$ freuen 5Rat geartet. ~i455 

Sp^igcmc. 

9Ba$ ic$ *>ermo($te, tyab' id£ gern getljan. 

Jhr&as. 

ßfap ättbevfi tu ben ©ton jux xefym Seit. 
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Sp^tgenie. 
2)a$ fteljt nun einmal nid^t in unfrer ÜÄac^t. 

Jlrfeas. 
2)u l)altft unmogliß, n>a$ bir SWüfje fojiet. 

Sp^igcnic. 

2)ir föeint e$ mogliß, weil ber 2Bunf<$ biß trügt. 1460 

Jlr&as. 
SBillft bu benn alle* fo gelaffen wagen? 

Sp$tg<mie. 
3ß tyab' e$ in ber ©otter #anb gelegt. 

6ie pflegen ÜÄenfßen menfßliß ju erretten. 

gp$tg<mte. 
2luf tfjren Singerjeig fommt aUe8 an. 

Jirgas. 

3ß fage bir, eS liegt in beiner #anb. i 1465 

2)e6 ffönigS aufgebraßter ©inn allein I 

bereitet biefen gremben bittern $ob. 

2)&3 £eer entwöhnte langji *om garten Opfer 

Unb tton bem blufgen 3)iettiie fein ©emüt. \ 

3a, manßer, ben ein wibrigeS ©efßicf 1470 

2ln frembe* Ufer trug, empfanb e$ felbfi, 

SBie gottergleiß bem armen 3rrenben, 

Umljergetriebnen an ber fremben ©renje, 

©in freunbliß 9Renfßenangefißt begegnet. 

£> wenbe nißt fcon un«, tt>a3 bu *>ermagji! 1475 

5)u enbeji leidet, n>a3 bu begonnen Ijaft: 

2>enn nirgenbä baut -bte SRilbe, bie Ijerab 

3n menfc^Ii^er ®tftalt Dom $immd tmxcA, 
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©n JReidfc fic# fd&netter, als wo trüb unb wilb 
Sin neues SSotf, soll Seben, 2Kut unb ifraft, 1480 

©t($ (clbft unb banger Slljnung überlaß^^^^ 
I)e$ 5Renfc$enleben$ fcfywere 33ürben trägt. >'*/ .. 

Spfctgeme. 

@rfc§uttre meine (Seele nid&t, bie bu 
$laü) beinern äßißen ni#t bewegen fannft. 

Jhr&as. 

<5o lang* e3 3ett ifl, fd^ont man Weber SWüfje 1485 

9to# eines guten SBorteS SBieberfjolung. 

Sp^igenie. 

Du mad)fl bir ÜWu^, unb mir erregji bu <5<$merjen} 
SSergebenS beibeä: barum Ia# mi$ nun. 

Jhrfcas. 

2)ie @d)mer}en finb'6, bie id) ju #üffe rufe: 

2)enn e$ finb greunbe, ©uteä raten fte. 1490 

Sp$ig<mte. 

Sie faffen meine <5ee(e mit ©ewalt, 
2)o$ tilgen fie ben SßiberwiCen nidjt. 

jlrfeas. 

Süfjlt eine fd?öne ©eele SBiberwitten 
§ür eine Sßoljltljat, bie ber @b(e reicht? 

Sp&tgente. 
3a, wenn ber @ble, m$ ft($ nid&t gejiemt, 1495 

Statt 'meinet 2)anfe$ mid£ erwerben will. 

Jhr&as. 

333er feine Neigung fufjlt, bem mangelt e8 
Stn einem SBotU bet (Sntfcljulb'ftUtift nie. 
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5)em Surften fag' ic$ an, wa$ Ijier gef($el)n. 

O wieberfyolteji bu in betner Seele, 1500 

SBte ebel er fid^ gegen bid) betrug 

9Son beiner Slnfunft an bis biefen £agl 

griffet Jlufirift 



Spljigenie (allein). 

93on biefe* 9Kanne$ 3tebe fü$P ic$ mir 
3ur ungelegnen 3ett ba$ £erj im Sufen 
2luf einmal uift^enoet. 3$ erföreef e ! — 1 505 

2)enn wie bie $lut mit Jeanetten Strömen wad&fenb 
2)ie Reifen überfpült, bie in bem ©anb 
2lm Ufer liegen: fo bebeefte ganj 
@in greubenftrom mein 3nnerfte$. 3$ fyielt 
3n meinen Slrmen baä Unmögliche. 15 10 

@$ fc^ien ftc$ txnt Sßolfe wieber fanft 
Um mi<$ ju legen, von ber (Srbe mi<$ 
(Smpor ju heben unb in itntn ©Plummer 
3Jtt<# ehyuwt^ft^n bie gute ©ottin 
Um meine ©<$täfe legte, ba iljr 2lrm 15 l S 

9Jtic$ rettenb fafte. — 3Reinen Sruber 
@rgriff^t ag 6 gtt mit einjiger ©ewalt: 
3$ ljor<$fenurauf feines greunbeS 9tat; 
Sftur fte ju wtten fcrang bie ©eele sorwartö. 
Unb wie ben $t$meiner wüjten 3nfel 1520 

J5)er j£i£if&r gern ben Stücfen wenbet, fo 
Sag Säurte hinter mir. 9hm f)at bie ©timme 
5)ed treuen Statut* mic$ wieber aufoawät, 

G. LT. S , 
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2)a$ ic$ auc# 9Jlenf($en Ijier »erlaffe, mi$ 

Srinnert. Stoppelt wirb mir ber 33etrug 1525 

SBerfjaft. D bleibe ruljig, meine ©eele! 

SSeginnft bu nun ju fetywanfen unb ju gweifeln? 

2)en feften SBoben beiner Sinfamfeit 

9Ruf*t bu »erlajfen! Sßieber eingefctyifft, 

Ergreifen bid& bie SBellen fd&aufelnb, trüb 1530 

Unb bang »erfenneft bu bie SBelt unb bic$. 

Tßiextex auftritt 

3pljigenic. $tylabe*. 

2Bo fffc fie? taf id& tyr mit fd&nellen SBorten 
2)ie frolje Sotfd^afi unfrer Rettung bringe! 

2>u fieljjl mic$ Ijier »off Sorgen unb Erwartung 

2)e$ fiebern £rofte3, ben bu mir tterfprictyjt 1535 

2>ein Sruber ifi geseilt! 2)en gelfenboben 

£>e$ ungeteilten Ufer$ unb ben ©anb 

Setraten wir mit fröljlid&en ©efprftd&en; 

2)er #ain blieb hinter un$, wir merften'S nic^t. 

Unb Ijerrlid&er unb immer fyerrli<$er 1540 

ttmloberte ber 3ugenb fd&öne flamme 

Sein lotfig «£>aupt,- fein ttoKeä Sluge glühte 

9Son 9Wut unb Hoffnung, unb fein freies £erj 

Srgab fic$ ganj ber greube, ganj ber 8uji, 

2>i#, feine Retterin, unb m{$ ju retten. 1545 



V 
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©efegnet feift Im, unb e$ möge nie 
SSon beiner Sippe, bie (0 ©uteä fpracfy 
2)er $on be3 SeibenS unb ber ßlage tönen! 

^pßlabes. 

3$ bringe mef)r al« ba$; benn f$on begleitet, 

®leid£ einem §ürft^,^)jlegt ba$ ©lüdf ju naf)n. 1550 

Sluc^ bie ©efaljrten ijafcn wir gefunben. 

3n einer 8elfenbu$t verbargen fle 

2)a$ ©c$ifF unb fajjen traurig unb erwartenb. 

©ie faljen beinen Skuber, unb e$ regten 

©i$ alle jaudfoenb, unb fte baten bringenb, 1555 

3)er Slbfaljrt ©tunbe ju beftyleunigen. 

(Sä fefynet jebe gaufi fi# nac£ bem 9t über, 

Unb felbft ein SBinb erljob *>om 2anbe lifpelnb, 

SSon allen gleich bemerft, bie Ijolben ©Zwingen. 

2)rum laf* und eilen, füljre mi<$ jum $empe(, 1560 

2afj mi<$ ba$ Heiligtum betreten, laf 

9Ki# unfrer 2Bünf$e 3W aere&renb faffen! 

3$ bin aUein genug, ber ©öttin S3ilb 

Sfltf tooljlgeübten ©d&ultern foegjutragen ; 

SSBic fefyn' ic$ mt# nac$ ber ewünfd^ten 8ajl ! 1 565 

(ßt geljt gegen ben Xtmptl unter ben legten SBorten, o^ne gu Bewerfen, 
bafj Sjrfjigettie nidjt folgt; enblidj feljrt er ftdj um.) 

Du jieljji unb jauberji — ©age mir — 2)u föweigfi ! 

2>u föeinft Mrttforren ! SBiberfefcet ftc$ 

@in neues Unheil unfetm ©lud? ©ag' an! 

$a\t bu bem äonige ba« fluge 2Bort 

SJermelben laflfen, ba$ wir abgerebet? VA** 
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Srötgeme. 
3$ Ijabe, teurer SRann; t>oc^ ttrirß bu freiten. 
(Sin fcfcweigenber SSerroeid war mir bein Slnblicf. 
2)ed Jtönigd 33ote fam, unb n>ie bu ed 
9Wir in ben SJhtnb gelegt, fo fagf id&'d if)tn. 
@r fehlen ju jiaunen unb »erlangte bringenb, 1575 

2)ie feltne Seter erß bem itönige 
3u melben, feinen Sßillen ju »ernennten} 
Unb nun ertoarf i$ (eine Sßieberfeljr. 

SBelj und! (Srneuert föttebt nun bie ©efafyr 

Um unfre Schlafe! SBarum Ijaft bu nid^t 1580 

3nd $riejierre$t bid& mMä) eingesät? 

Sptyqeme. 
2ltö eine #üfle f)äb' idf$ nie gebraust. 

<5o wtrfi bu, reine ©eele, bi# unb und 
3u ©runbe rieten. SBarum baetyt' i# ni$t 
Sluf biefen gaU »oraud unb lehrte bi<$ 1585 

" Slud£ biefer gorbrung audjuweictyen ! 

©c$ift 
SRur mic$, bie @#ulb iffc mein, id) fufjl' ed n>ol)lj 
2)o($ fonnf id£ anberd nic^t bem SRann begegnen, 
3)er mit SSttiSüi& unb grnft »on mir »erlangte, 
Sßad ifym mein £erg ald 9te<$t gefielen muffte. 1590 

@ef&j)rlicj)er jiefyt ftcyd jufammen ; b<n$ auc$ fo ^ 
2ajj und nt$t jagen" ober unbefonnen ^f^,,.^^^'^ 
rv jUnb übereilt und felbft »erraten. Stutyig 
&marte bu We SBteberfunfi bed Soten 
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Unb bann fiel) frfkrc bringe, wad er will: 1595 

2)enn fold&er ffieujiung §eier (anjuorbnen,) 

©eljört ber *ßriefterin unb nicfyt bem tfönig. 

Unb forbert er, ben fremben 3Jlann ju fefjn, <^ vm^^-a- - f 

3)er t>on bem SBafjnftnn fd^wer belafiet ifi, ^* ^ ^ 

©0 lej^ed_ab r ald Wj^^u wk3 beibe^ ] -< ■"'• r 'i&x>' 

3m Sempel tt>of>l t>^a|^^©o föaff' und 8uft, 

3)af* wir aufd eiligfie, ben fyeil'gen ©ctyafc 

2)em raul) unwürb'gen SSotf entwenbenb, fliefjn. 

3)ie befien 3^en fenbet und SlpoII, 

Unb ttf wir bie Sebingung fromm erfüllen, 1605 

(Erfüllt er gottlid) fein, 93erfprec#en f$on. 

Dreft ifi frei, ^fötlf — 9Wt bem befreiten, 

D führet und hinüber, günft'ge 2Bmbe, 

3ur gelfeninfel, bie ber ©oft bewohnt; 

2)ann nad) Sötycen, bafj ed lebenbig werbe, 1610 

2)a£ t>on ber 2lfc$e bed *>erlofc$nen «£>erbed 

2)ie SSatergotter frol)Iic§ fic§ ergeben 

Unb fd)öned geuer ifyre SBofjnungen ^, /A / 

Umleitete! Deine #anb foll ifynen 3ßetljrauc§ 

3uerft aud golbnen ©dualen fhreuen. 2)u 1615 

Sringfi über jene ©d^welle «£>eil unb Seben wieber, 

©ntfüfjnft ben §luc$ unb fd&müdfefi neu bie 5)elnen 

mt frifd)en Sebendblüten tyerrlid& aud. (ty\) 

Sp^igcnic. 
Sernetym' id& biefy fo wenbet {% teurer, 
SBie ftd£ bie 33lume nac# ber ©onne wenbet, 1620 

2)ie Seele, fcon bem Strahle beiner SBorte 
©etroffen, fidO bem fußen £rofle nac$. 
5Bie föjilic^ ifi bed gegenwarf gen greunbed 
©ewiffe JRebe, beren ^immeldfraft 
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(Sin ©infamer entert unb füll tterfinft. 1625 

2>enn langfam reift, *>erfc$loffen in bem SBufen, 
©ebanf ifym unb (Sntfd)luf; bie ©egenttart 
De3 Siebenben entnritfelte fie leicht. 

3fgfa5es. 

8eb woljl! 2)ie Sreunbe n>itt ic§ nun gefd&tt>inb 
Seruljigen, bie feJjnüd^ nnutenb ljarren. v!'"''^ x 630 

2)ann fomm' id) fd&nefl jurücf unb laufte Ijier 
3m gelfenbufcfy t>crftecft auf beuten 2Binf — 
SBa$ finneft bu? 2luf einmal überfcfywbt 
(Sin ftitter Srauerjug bie freie ©tirne. 

Splinte. 
SSerjeilj! SSJie leiste SBolfen *>or ber ©onne, 1635 

©0 jieljt mir fcor ber ©eele leidste ©orge 
Unb 33angigfeit vorüber. 

Surfte nic$t! 
33etrüglid& fd&lofl bie §ur$t mit ber ®efal)r 
Gin enges SünbniS; beibe finb ©efellen. 

Sp*>tg<mte. 
2)ie ©orge nenn* id) ebe(, bie mid^ warnt, 1640 

3)en tfßnig, ber mein jfteiter SSater warb, 
■Jiic^t tüdfifdfc ju betrügen, ju , berauben. 

2)er beinen S3ruber f<#lad)tet, bem entflieg bu. 

Sp^tgcmc. 
@$ ift berfelbe, ber mir ®ut& tfyat 

JZ>a# ift nify Unbant, totö bie Sflot gebeut 1045 
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gp*)tg<mte. 
(St Weibt n>of>I Unbanf; nur bie 5Rot entfc$ulbigt'3. 

93or ©ottem unb fcor SRenffyn bic!) gewiß. 

S?p$tg<mfe. 
Slttein mein eigen jperj ift nic$t befriebigt. 

3u firenge ftorbrung ifi ^grborgner^ ©tolj. 

Spl>tg<mte. 
3d) unterfud&e nid^t, id& ffife nur. 1650 

Süfylft bu bic§ red&t, (0 mußt bu bit$ sereljren. 

gptyQenie. 
fflnnjjutbefffrft gemefe fidft nur bafl .figrj|. 

©0 (jaji bu bic$ im Tempel n>of)l bfcWifyvt; 
2)a$ Seben leljrt und, weniger mit und 
Unb anbem ftrenge fein 5 bu lernft e$ aud). 1655 

©0 nmnberbar ift bie$ ®efc§lec$t gebifbet, 
©0 melfad) ift'3 N &erfc!)lungen unb tierfnüpft, 
2>a|* feiner in fid) felbfi, nodft mit t)m anbem 
©ic!) rein unb ünwrworren Ratten fann. 
2lu<$ ftnb n>ir nid&t beftettt, und felbft ju rieten. 1660 
% 3u wanbeln unb auf feinen 2Beg ju fefyen, 
3ft eine* «tenfdjen erfie, na#e WW} 
2)enn feiten fd&ajjt er rec$t, n>a$ er getljan, 
Unb xoat er tljut, weif er fafl nie ju fc^afcen. 

gaft überretyi bu mic£ ju beiner s 3M\\utvj>. \Sfes 
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93rauc$t'$ fiberrebung, wo bie 2Baf)l »erfagt ift? 
2)en ©ruber, bic# unb einen greunb ju retten, 
3fi nur ein 2Beg; fragt fid^'S, ob wir if)n gefyn? 

8p$ig<mte. 

£> laß mid) jaubem! benn bu tljateji felbfi 

Sin fol#e$ Unredjt feinem SKann gelajfen, 1670 

$m bu für S^^^c^j^ s ^ 

SBenn wir ju ©runbe geljen, wartet Wn 
@in fyärtrer SSorwurf, ber Serjweiflung ^cagt. ^ 
3Kan fte^t, bu bifi nf«t an SSerlufi gewohnt, v 

3)a bu, bem großen Übel ju entgegen, 1675 

@in falfc$e$ Sßort ni<#t einmal opfern wißft 

Sp*)tgenie. 

£> trüg' {<% boc$ ein mannlidfc fter^Jn mir, 
3)a$, wenn e6 einen füfynen SSorfafc Ijegt, 
9Sor jeber anbern Stimme ftc$ tterf$ließt! 

'jgslabes. % \>* < 

3)u weigerfi bid& umfonjl; bie eljrne #anb cS^ 8 ° 

2)er SRot gebietet, unb if)r ernjier Sffiinf ^o (0 r" 

3f* oberjieS ©efeft, bem ©otter felbjt 

©ic# unterwerfen ^ muffen , ©d&weigenb fyerrfdjt 

£>e$ ew'gen ©c$i<ffal$ unberatne ©d&wefler. 

2Ba$ fie bir auferlegt, ba$ trage ; tlju, 1685 

2Ba6 fie gebeut. 2)a$ anbre xt>ä$t bu. Salb 

Äomm' iü) jurürf, mi3 betner fietl'aen «fianb 

2>er Rettung f#öne$ ©iegel ju empfangen. 
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S^ljigenic allein. 

3d) muß Ü)m folgen; benn bie SÄeinigen 

©el)' idO in bringenber ©efaljr. 2)oc# a<$! 1690 

9Rein eigen ©d&icffal mad^t mir bang unb banger. 

D, [off id? nid&t bie jtille Hoffnung retten, 

2>ie in ber (Sinfamfett idO fd?on genarrt? 

©oll biefer $luc# benn ewig walten? ©oll 

■Jtte btc6 ©efdjledjt mit einem neuen ©egen 

©id£ wieber fyeben ? — Stimmt bo$ alles ab ! 

3)a« befie ®(üdf, be3 8eben$ fd&onfie itraft 

@rmaKePenblid&, warum nify ber glud^? 

©0 ßofff id) benn »ergebend, ljier verwahrt, 

9Son meinet ^aufeö ©d)idffat abgefd)ieben, 1700 

2)ereinfl mit JJgwerj^anb unb re i ne JP §VJ e n 

3)ie fd&wer befledfte 2Boljnung ju enp|nen.^ 

5?aum wirb in meinen Firmen mir nn SSruber 

9Som grimmigen Übel wunber&ofl unb fd^neß 

©ereilt, faum naljt ein lang* erflcf>tc6 ©d)iff, 1705 

9Kic§ in bett $orH)er SBaterwelt ju Mtm, 

©0 leat Me wtbe^kot ein boppelt Safler "^ 

9Kit e^rtßr^anb mir auf: ba$ Ijeilige, 

9Wir anvertraute, fciefoeretyrte SBilb 

3u rauben unb ben ÜKann ju Ijintergeljn, 17 10 

.2)em ic# mein geben unb mein ©d^idffal banfej 

£) baß in meinen^ SSufen^ nid&t julefct 

Sin SBiberwille JeimeTBer Satanen, 

2)er alten ©öfter tiefer «g>ajj auf eu$, 
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^lÄiJM * arte Cru ft ^ 

9Rit (Set^uenfaffe ! SKettetj uid) 

Unb rettet euer SBilb in meiner ©e*Ie ! 

SSor meinen Dljren tont ba$ alte Sieb 
— SSergcffen tjdtf id?'$ unb sergaf e$ gern — 
3)a$ Sieb ber 5ßarjen, ba$ fie graufenb fangen, 1720 

2116 £antalu$ &om golbnen ©tufjle fiel; 
Sie litten mit bem ebeln Sreunbe; grimmig 
SBar iljre SBruft, unb furchtbar iljr ©efang. 
3n unfrer 3uaen|? fang'3 bie Slmme mir 
Unb ben ©eföttnftern &or, iä) merft' e$ tt>ol)l. 1725 

@3 fürchte bie ©otter 
: ; 3>a« ÜÄenfdjengef<$le$t ! 
\* r Sie galten bie 4?errfc$afl 
K ^ 3n ewigen $anben 

Unb fönnen fie brausen 1730 

SBie'3 i^nen gefallt. 

2)er furzte fie boppelt, 
Den je fie ergeben! 
2luf Alicen unb SBolfen 
©inb ©tüfjle bereitet 1735 

Um golbene £if$e. 

ä' *. * » ■" ■ 
ri>ift ft#: 

©0 (hirjen ' tfie ©äjie, 

©efd?maf)t unb gef^anbet, 

3n näd&tlid&e liefen 1740 

Unb Darren forgebenS, 

3m ginjiern gebunben, 

®ere$tm ®erid)te$. 



tfjy 
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©ie aber, fie bleiben 
3n ewigen geften 1745 

2ln golbenen £ifd?en. 
©ie fdjreiten t>om Serge 
3u Sergen hinüber,- 
2lu3 ©cfclunben ber £iefe 
^Dampft iljnen ber Sltem 1750 

\>A ' (Srjticfter Titanen, 

®lei$ £tyfergerüd)en 

Sin leiste* ©enrtlfe. — f^^ vVWuf 

@$ vwnben bie «£>errfc§er 
3ljr fegnenbeä 2luge 1755 

s SSon gaiyen @ef#lec$tern, 

\ • Unb rtmbenp'im Snfel 

\ ;• 2>ie efjmalS geliebten, 

©tili rebenben 3üge 
2>e$ Slljnljerrn ju feljn. 1760 

©0 fangen bie 5ßarjenj 
^ @$ fyordjt ber Verbannte 

3n nächtlichen #ol)len, 
£>er Sllte, bie Sieber, 

2>enft itinber unb Snfel 1765 

Unb fd&üttelt ba$ £au})t. 






fünfter Jlufsuö- 



§rfler Jlufiriit 

Jlr&as. 

SSernrirrt mu£ iti) gefieljn^baji iti) ni$t roeif, 

9Bol)m iti) meinen 8C§giSS|n"rid&tcn fott. 

Smb'i^M^ ©efangnen, bic auf ifyre %luti)t 

»erfiol^m finnen ? 3fl'$ bie *ßriejlerin, ^^ 1770 

2)ie tynen tyilft? g$ mefjrt fic$ ba$ $erud& V 

2)a$ Schiff, ba$ btefe beiben hergebracht, 

©ei irgenb noti) in eitur Sßu$t t>crficcft. 

Unb Jene« 5Wanne$ ffi^nfinnfbufe 2Beif)e, 

2)er fyeil'ge 338rffiahb Viefer 3ognht9, rufen 

2)en 2lrgn>ol)n [auter unb bie 2Jorfic$t auf. 

<S8 fomme fernen bie *ßriefierin gerbet! 

Dann gefyt, burc^fudjt ba8 Ufer föarf unb fäneH 

93o?n 93orgebirge bt8 jum #ain ber ©ottin. 

aSerföimet feine ^cirgcijt liefen, legt 1780 

33ebä$fgen #iriferi)alt" unb greift fie an ; 

£R* tyr fie fintet, faßt fie, tt)ie i^r pflegt 



1775 
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^weiter JlufirÜi 

@ntfefcli(# n>e<$felt mir bcr ©rimrn im 33ufen, 

(Srft gegen fte, bie ic$ fo l)eilig fyielt, 

2)ann gegen mi$, ber i<$ fie jum 93errat 1785 

2)ur<$ 5Ra<$fic$t unb bur# ®üte bilbete. 

3ur ©Hauerei getoöfynt ber ÜJtenfcfy ft<$ gut 

Unb lernet (etd&t geljord&en, toemt man tyn 

2)er greiljeit ganj beraubt 3a, tttöre fie 

3n meiner Slfynfjerrn rol)e $anb gefallen^ 1790 

Unb fyatte fte ber fyeü'ge ©rimrn täfäont, 

©ie nxire frol) geroefen, fic$ allein 

3u retten, fyatk banfbar iljr ©efd^itf 

Srfannt unb frembeä 33lut *>or bem Slltat 

SSergojfen, fyatte *)3flic£t genannt, 1795 

2Ba$ Sftot tt>ar. 5Run locft meine ®üte 

3n ifyrer ©ruft Verwegnen 2Bunfd& herauf. 

93ergeben$ tyofft' t$, fie mir ju »erbinbenj 

©ie finnt ft$ nun ein eigen ©d&itffal au$. 

2)urc$ Schmeichelei gewann fte mir ba$ £erj; 1800 

■Run ttnberfiel)' iä) ber; fo fu$t fie fid& 

2)en 2Beg burefc 8ifi unb 3>rug, unb meine ®üte 

©#eint iljr ein altsoerj[äf>rte^ ©igentum. 



dritter Jlufirift 

9p$igeme. 

©u forberjt miefc ? 2Ba$ bringt bi$ ju im* $><x<l 
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Du fdpiebfi ba$ Opfer auf; fag' an, toarum? 1805 

geigen«. 
3$ Jjab' an 2lrfa$ alle* flar erjagt. 

93on bir mo^f i# cd toeiter noefy *>ernel)men. 

2>ie ©otttn giebt bir pfjur Überlegung. 

©ie fcfyeint bir felbft gelegen, tiefe grijl. 

Sröigenie. 

SBemt bir ba$ «&erj jum graufamen Sntfc^luf 18 10 

SSerljartet ifi: fo follteft bu nidjt fommen! 

@in Äonig, ber ttnmenf<$(i<$e$ »erlangt, 

ginbt 2)iener gnug, bie gegen ®nab' unb Sofyn 

2>en falben glu$ ber Xfyat begierig fajfen; 

5)o# feine ®egenn>art bleibt unbefletft. 1815 

@r finnt ben Xob in einer feieren SBolfe, 

Unb feine 33otcn bringen flammenbeS 

SSerberben auf be$ Slrmen #aut>t fyinabj 

(£r aber fd^webt burety feine £ityen rufyig, 

(Sin unerreichter ®ott, im ©türme fort 1820 

2>ie ^eil'ge Sippe tont ein nrilbeS Sieb. 

9ii<$t *ßriefierin, nur Slgamemnonä Xodjfter. 

2)er Unbefannten SBort »ereljrtefi bu, 

2>er gürjiin nrillft bu rafö gebieten? »ein! 

S&m Stogtnb auf fyaV i$ gelernt ge&orti&cn, 1825 
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Srfi meinen (Sltern unb bann einer ©ottljeit, 

Unb folgfam füljlt' icj) immer meine ©eele 

2lm fünften frei 5 allein bem garten 2Borte, 

2)em raupen 2lu$fyru$ eines 9Kanne$ mi$ 

3u fügen, lernt* i$ tt)eber bort, noc$ fyier. 1830 

Sin alt ©efefc, nic^t i<$, gebietet bir. 

Sp^tgcnic. 
333 ir f äffen ein ©efefc begierig an, 
3>a$ unfrer Seibenfc&aft gur SDSaffc bient. 
(Stn anbreS [priest gu mir, ein älteres, 
Wiü) bir ju nriberfefcen, ba$ ®ebot, 1835 

2)em jeber grembe fyeilig ift. 

@$ [feinen bie ©efangnen bir feljt naf) 

2lm «£>ergen : benn ttor Slnteil unb Bewegung 

SSergiffeft bu ber Älugljeit erfte* 2Bort, 

5)afj man ben 9K&$tigen nicfyt reijen fott. 1840 

gpfjtgenie. 

9ieb' ober fötoeig' icfy immer fannji bu ttriffen, 

2Ba$ mir im bergen iji unb immer bleibt. 

Sofi bie Erinnerung be$ gleiten ©#i<ffal$ , § 

9iid)t ein fcerfölopne* £erg gum SRitleib aW ? 

2Bie me^r benn meinS! 3n iljnen felj' i$ mi#. ' 1845 

3$ fyabt Dorm Slltare felbfi gegittert, 

Unb feierlich umgab ber frül)e Xob 

Die ffnieenbe ; ba$ SReffer gujfte jj$on, 

2)en lebent)ollen Sufen gu bur$bo|renj 

3Rein 3nnerfte$ entfette toirbelnb ftdfr 1850 

3Wein Sluge bra#, unb — \ti) fanb midj fterettet 
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80 §pl)tgenie auf ©auris. [act v. 

©inb tt>ir, tt>a$ ©otter ghabig un$ t gewahrt, <% x 

ttnglücf liefen nic$t ju erfiatten fd^ulbtg? 

S)u n>etpt e$, fennft miefy unb t>u ttnllft mi<$ fingen! 

®eIjorc$e beinem 2>ienjle, tttc^t bem #errtt. 1855 

8afj ab! befc^onige nic$t bie ®ett>alt, 

2)ie fic$ ber ©<$tt>a#ljeit etneä SSScibeö freut 

3$ bin fo frei geboren ate ein 9Rann. 

©tünb' Slgamemnonä ©oljn bir gegenüber, 

Unb bu fcerlangtefi, n>a$ ft# nic^t gebührt, 1860 

©0 f)at auefy er ein ©c^tt>ert unb einen Slrm, 

2)ie Siechte feinet 33ufen$ ju ttertetb'gen. 

3$ fyabe nichts atö SBorte, unb e$ jiemt 

3)em ebeln 9Äann, ber grauen SBBort ju achten. 

3$ ac^t* e$ mefyr als eines 33ruber$ Schwert. 1865 

2)a$ 80$ ber 2Baf en; tt>ec$felt fyin unb §er; 
Äein fluger Bretter ijalt ben getnb gering.' 
2luc§ oljne ^ütfe gegen Zxni unb $drte k - "' * 
$at bie Starben ©c§tt>a<$en nic^t gelaffen: 
©ie gab jur 8ifi if>m greube, lefyrf tyn ffünfie; 1870 
.•'■'■" S5alb Mityt er au$, beratet unb umgefyt 
3a, ber ®ett>altige »erbient, baß man fie übt 

2)ie 93orfic$t jieDt ber_8i£ft($ flug entgegen. 

#//£ *v//? reine ©eele brauet fie nicfyt 
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sc. in.] §j>J)igente auf §autts. Si 

r t, ©boas. 

©pri<$ unbeljutfam nic$t beut eigen Urteil. 1875 

D fäljeji bu, n>ie meine ©eele fampft, 

Sin bö$ ©efebtef. ba$ fie ergreifen will, 

3m erfien 2fnfau mutig abjutmben ! 

©0 ftel)' t<$ benn Ijter n>ef)rlo$ gegen bi$ ? 

2)ie fd&one Sitte, ben an^ufgelt^S^eig, 1880 

3n einer grauen #anb gewaltiger 

2116 ©$wert unb äBaffe, ftöjjeji bu jurücf: 

2Ba$ bleibt mir nun, mein 3nnre$ ju serteib'gen ? 

Stuf' ic$ bie ©ottin um ein Sßunber an? 

3ft feine ffraft in meiner ©eele liefen? 1885 

S$ Weint, ber bHben gremben ©ctyicffal ma$t 
Unmäfng bic$ beforgt. 2Ber finb fie, fyricfy 
gür bie bein ©eiji gewaltig fi$ ergebt? 

©ie jlnb — fle (feinen — ffir ©rieben tyalf i<$ fte. 

SanbSleute finb e8? Unb fie fyaben wofyl 1890 

3)er 9tü(tte§r föoneS 33ilb in bir erneut? . 

gp^igenie (nadj einigem ©tittfd^toeigen). 

£at benn jur unerhörten 3^at ber SOfcann 

Slttcin ba$ 9tecft? 2>rücft benn Unmöglkfc* 

SRur er an bie gewalfge #efbenbruji? 

2Ba$ nennt man groji ? 2Ba$ ^ebt bie ©eele fcfymbernb 

2)em immer wieberfyolenben Srjaljfer, . . 1896 

2116 wa$ mit unn>al)rf<$einK($em (Srfofg 

2)er üKutigfie begann? 2>er in ber Sfia^t 

g.lt. ^ 
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82 Sp^igwic auf ®atms. [act v. 

2lttcin ba$ #eer be$ getnbeS überfd&leid&t, 

SHSic unverfetjen eine Sfamme wütenb 1900 

Die ©cfylafenben, Srwad&enben ergreift 

3ufeftt, gebrangt von ben Ermunterten, fyH-^j, / ^ 

SDSirb ber allein gepriefen? ber allein, f O !V 

Der, einen fiebern SBeg verac^tenb, füljn 1905 

©ebirg' unb 2Bälber burd&jujlreifen gel)t, 

Daß er von Räubern eine ©egenb faubre? 

3jl uns nichts übrig? SRuß ein jarte* SBeib 

©i# iljreä angebornen 9ie<$t$ entäußern/ 

SBilb gegen SBilbe fein, Wie Slmajonen 

Da$ 9?ec$t be$ ©$wert$ euc§ rauben unb mit 33h 

Die Unterbrütfung rächen? Slufunb oft .;,>. /<<",., 

Steigt in ber S3rufl ein KtyneS Unt^negmen: 

3$ werbe großem SBorwurf nid&t entgeljn, 

5fto<$ fäwerem Übel, wenn e$ mir mißlingt; 191 5 

SlUein eud& leg' Mfi auf bie Äniee! SBenn 

31)r wafyrljaft feib, wie iör gepriefen werbet : 

©0 jeigt'3 burdfc euern S&tJMwunb t>er£>crrlid^t 

Durdfc mi# bie 9Bal)rf)eit ! — 3a, vernimm, ßonig, 

S$ Wirb ein ljeimttc$er SSetrug gefd^miebet; 1920 

SBergebenä fragfi bu ben ©efangnen na$j 

©ie finb Ijinweg unb fud&en iljre Sfreunbe, 

Die mit bem ©ctyiff am Ufer warten, auf. 

Der ältfie, ben ba$ Übel Ijier ergriffen 

Unb nun verlaffen f)at — e$ ijl Orefi, 1925 

9Rein ©ruber, unb ber anbre fein SJertrauter, 

©ein Sugenbfreunb, mit Sftamen *ßtylabe$. 

2tyoU fd&itft fte von Del^i biefem Ufer 

«Kit göttlichen 33efel)len au, ba$ Silb 




sc. in.] gp^tgcnic auf Qaxtxxs. 83 

2)ianen$ toegjurauben unb ju iljm 1930 

S)ie ©c^tvejier Ijinjubringen, unb bafür 

SSerfprtd^t er bcm von gurien Verfolgten, 

2)e$ SRutterbluteS ©d&ulbigen, Befreiung. 

UnS beibe Ijab' iä) nun, bic Uberbliebnen 

3Son Kantate #au$, in beine #anb gelegt: 1935 

25erbirb un$ — tt)enn bu barfft. 

3)u fltaubfi, e$ fyore 
2)er rolje ©ctytlje, ber SSarbar, bie Stimme t /\, 

3) et IBBa6r6ett unb ber TOenifflfcyrft^M f Sltreü^ / A"' "' 
2)er ©rieetye, uic^t fcernafym? 

§pf>tgenie. 

®$ f)6rt fie jeber, 
©eboren unter febem «£>immef, bem 1940 

2)e$ Ztbtn$ CXueUc burd) ben Sufen rein 
Unb ungeljinbert fliegt. — 2Ba$ finnji bu mir, 
D £onig, fcfytt>eigenb in ber tiefen Seele? 
3jl e$ SSerberben? ©0 tote mid) juerjl! 
2)enn nun emyftnb' i$, ba un$ feine SRettung 1945 

SRe^r übrig bleibt, bie gräfliche ©efa^r, 
SBoreiji .14 J>ie ©eliebten übereilt 
a3orfa&lic§ ftür^* 2Be$ ! td) »erbe fic 
©ebunben &or mir feljn! ÜJlit weisen 33licfen 
Sann \<fy t>on meinem ©ruber 2lbfc$ieb nehmen, 1950 
2)en id) ermorbe? Stimmer fann ic§ ifym 
SKeljr in bie vielgeliebten Slugen (c^aun! 

60 Ijaben bie betrüget fünßlic^ bic^tenb 
2) er lang' 93erfc£lo jmen, iljre SB5utv\ä)t \tV4ji 
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84 gpljtgeme auf §autis. [act v. 

Unb willig ©laubenben ein fol<$ ©efoinji 1955 

Um8 £aupt geworfen! 

Sröigenw. 

SKein! ßonig, nein! 
3$ fomtte Untergängen werben; biefe 
©inb treu unb wafyr. SBirß bu fie anberä finben, 
©0 laß fie fallen unb aerfiofjc mi<$, 
SSerbanne mid^ jur ©träfe meiner Sljorljett i960 

Sin einer Ältppeninfel traurig Ufer. 
3ft aber biefer ÜJlann ber lang' erfleljte, 
©eliebte ©ruber, fo entlaf un$, fei 
2lu<$ ben ®ef<$wijlern wie ber ©<$wejier freunbli<$ ! 
SRein SSater fiel burd) feiner grauen ©#ulb, 1965 

Unb fie burc$ üjren ©oljn. Die lefcte Hoffnung 
SSon SltreuS' Stamme ruljt auf iljm allein. 
8a£ midj mit reinem $erjen, reiner #anb 
^inüberge^nunb unfer $au$ entfüljnen. ( ^, 

Du fyaltji ' mft aBgtf 1 — $$*!}# W btn SWeinen Je 1970 
93?ir $ütffel)r"jübereitet waref fäwurß - 
2)u mi# ju laffen; unb fie ift e$ nun. 

L ^©n 5?6nig fagt nic^t, wie gemeine 9Renf<$en, 
. • •' aSerlegen ju, baß er ben SMgenben 

Sluf einen Slugenblitf j^tftrne, nB$ 1975 

93erfori<$t er auf ben ftaH, ben er ni$t l)offt 5 
Dann ffi&lt er erfi bie #ölje j^jper SBürbe,* ^ '" 

* V SBenn er ben «£)arren.ben beglürfen fann. 

Unwillig, wie ftc$ geuer gegen SBBaffcr 
3m ifampfe wefyrt unb gifctyenb feinen geinb 1980 

3u tilgen fu<$t, fo wehret fic$ ber 3orn 
S/r meinem SBufen gegen beine SBoxte. 



sc. in.] Sp^tgcnic auf faurte. 85 

9f$f0ente. 

O faf bie ©nabe, tt)ie ba$ tyeil'ge 8td&t 
2)er füllen Dpferflamme, mir, umfrangt 
93on 8obgefang unb 5)anf unb Sfreube, fobern. 1985 

§t>oas. 
2Bie oft besänftigte miefy biefe Stimme! 

Steigern*. 
D reiche mir bie #anb jum Srieben$geid&en. 

2)u forberft &iel in einer furgen 3*it. 

Sfpljtgeme. 
Um ®ut$ gu tfyun braucht'* feiner Überlegung. 

©eljr &iel! benn audj bem Outen folgt ba$ Übel. 1990 

Sröiöenie. 
2)er 3«>eifel tjW, ber ©uteS böfe mati&t. ~-fi s 

Sebenfe ni#t; gewahre tt>ie bu'$ füfjlfi. 

Vierter Jlttffritf. 

Drefl (getoaffnet). $)ie Vorigen. 

$reß (na$ ber ©jene gefeljrt). 
SSerboppelt eure ffrafte! galtet fie 
3urütf ! SRur wenig Slugenblicfe ! 2Bei($t 
2)er s 3Renge ni<$t unb berft ben Söeg gum ©cfyiffe 1995 
s Slix unb ber ©c^wejier! 

(3u S^igernen, otyne ben Aenig gu fetyen.) 

Äomm, tt>ir finb »erraten, 
©eringer Staum bleibt und gur 8lu#t. ©efd&nnnb! 

((St erbtieft ben Ääu\fc} 
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9$oas (nadj bem ©djtoette greifend). 

3n meiner ©egenwart fü^rt ungejiraft 
Jtein 3Rann ba$ natfte ©<$tt>ert. 

SP&töenie. ßouu^ÄJc 
entheiliget 
2)er ©öttin 2Bol)nung nid)t burd^ 2But unb s 3Korb. 2000 
©ebietet euerm SBolfe ©tittjlanb, fybxtt 
2)ie *ßriefierin, bie ©Hefter! 

Sage mir! 
2Ber ift e$, ber und brotyt? 

9p$igenie. 

SSerefjr' in tfym 
3)en ifonig, ber mein jweiter SSater n>arb! 
SSerjei^ mir, ©ruber! bod) mein finblic$ «£>erj 2005 

$at unfer ganj ©efetyief in feine #anb, .. . 
©elegt. ©efianben Ijab' \ä) euern 2lnf$lag 
Unb meine ©eefe »om SBerrat gerettet. 

SBiK er bie Stücffetyr frieblic$ und gewähren? 

gp^iöenic. 
üDein blinfenb ©djmert »erbietet mir bie 2Intmort. 2010 

®treß (ber ba$ <§d)toert einfteeft). 

©0 fpric§! bu fieljft, iti) tjoxty beinen SBorten. 

^fünfter Jlufirtft. 

£>ie SBoriQen. fßtytabeä. S3atb nadj iljm Sltfa*. (SSeibe mit 

bloßen @d)tt>ertern.) 

ZtMteiki nifyl Sie fegten Ärafte raffen 
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Die Unfrigen jufammen; tt>eic$enbtoerben 

©ie na<$ ber ©ee langfam juruefgebrängt. 

2Belc§ ein ©efpr&d^ ber Surften ftnb > i<$ f)ter ! 2015 

5>ie$ ift be$ ÄonigeS »erefyrteS #aupt! 

Jirgas, 
©elaffen, n>ic e$ btr, ffonig, jiemt, 
©teljfi bu ben geinbefr gegenüber. ®lei<$ 

3p bie gSertt>cg^fect^ feeftraft ^ e$ weicht V" 

Unb fallt il)r Slnljang, unb ifyr ©$iff ijl unfer. 2020 

(Sin SBort *on bir, fo jie()f$ in glammen. 

®el)! 
©ebiete ©tiHftanb meinem SSolfe! ffeiner 
33ef$äbige ben geinb, fo lang ttrir reben. 

(Strfa* ab.) 

3dj ne^m' e$ axx. ®t% fammle, treuer greunb, 

2)en JRefi be$ 93otfe^ 5 darret ftiß, mty (Snbe 2025 

2)ie ®6tter unfern Saaten juberetten. 

(platte ab.) 

$ed)stex Jluffrttt 

3pl)ia,ente. £ljoa$. Orefi. 

SBefreit oon ©orge mi$, tff ifyr ju foredjen 

beginnet. 3d) befürchte böfen 3tt>ifi f . ' <' • - ^ ' 

2Benn bu, ffonig, nidfct ber SBiKigfeit 

©elinbe ©timme fyorefi, bu, mein 33ruber, 2030 

2)er raffen 3ugenb ni#t gebieten wntt$. 
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3$ Ijalte meinen 3<>rn, ttrie e$ bem Altern 
@,e*ientf, jurücf. antworte mir! SBomit 
SSqe^g^bu, baß bu SlgamemnonS ©ofyn 
Unb 2)iefer »ruber bifi? 

#ier ift ba$ ©d)n>ert, 2035 
SKit bem er £roja$ tapfre ÜKanner fetylug. 
2)ie$ naljm ic$ feinem -äWorber ab unb bat 
5)ie £immlif<$en, ben üRut unb Slrm, ba$ ©lüdf 
2)e$ großen ÄontgeS mir ju »erlern 
Unb einen fetyonern Xob mir ju gewahren. 2040 

äB&fyt' einen au$ ben Sbeln beineS «£>eer$ 
Unb jfcne mir ben 33eften gegenüber. 
60 weit bie @rbe #elbenf6Ijne näljrt, 
3fi feinem grembling bieä ®efu<$ geweigert. 

5)ie$ SBorrec^t fyat bie alte ©itte nie 2045 

2)em gremben Ijier gemattet. 

©0 beginne 
2)te neue ©itte benn t>on Mr unb mir! 
5Ra$al)menb Ijeiüget ein ganjeä 93olf 
2)ie eble £ljat ber ^errfd^cr jum ©efefc. 
Unb laß mi<$ nid^t allein für unfre greiljeit, 2050 

Saß mid), ben gremben, für bie gremben fampfen! 
galT i$, fo ift iljr Urteil mit bem meinen 
©efprodjen; aber gönnet mir ba$ ©lüdf, 
3u übewrinben, fo betrete nie 
&m fSflann t>ie$ Ufer, bem ber fdjneUe 83 lief 2055 
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«£>ülfrei#er Siebe nid&t begegnet, unb 
©etröfiet fcfyetbe Jeglicher fyinweg! 

$l\ä)t unwert fctyetnefi bu, 3üngling, mir 

Der Slljnljerrn, beren bu bidb rüfymft, ju (ein. 

©roß iji bie 3aljl ber ebeln, tapfem ÜRanner, 2060 

2)ie mi<$ begleiten; bod) i$ ftefye felbfi 

3n meinen 3aljren nodb bem geinbe, bin 

33ereit, mit bir ber SBaffen 80$ ju wagen. 

Spfyqenie. 

ÜRit nidjten! 2>icfc6 blutigen 93eweife$ 

33ebarf e$ ni$t, ffonig! Za$t bie £anb 2065 

9Som ©d&werte! 2)enft an mid) unb mein ®ef$itf! 

2)er rafcfye 5tamj)f verewigt einen 9Wann; 

@r falle glei$, fo greifet it)n ba$ Sieb. 

SlHein bie Sljranen, bie unenbfid&en, 

2)er überbliebnen, ber »erlaßnen grau 2070 

3äljlt feine SRacfrwft, unb ber Didier fc^weigt 

93on taufenb burd)geweinten £ag* unb Slawen, 

SBo eine ftttle Seele ben verlornen, 

9tafd) abgefetyiebnen greunb vergebens fi# 

3urüdfjurufen bangt unb fi<$ serjeljrt. 2075 

3fci$ felbfi fyat eine ©orge g(eid& gewarnt, 

2)aß ber Setrug nicfyt eines 9täuber$ mi(# 

93om fiebern ©$ufcort reiße, mid) ber £necj)tf($aft 

93errate. gleißig f)ab* icj) fie befragt, 

SRad) jebem Umfianb mid) erhmbigt, 3^i^en 2080 

©eforbert, unb gewiß ift nun mein #erj. 

©ielj l)ier an feiner redeten £anb ba$ SRal 

333 ie &on brei ©ternen, ba$ am %<x<$ fäw., 



9° §pJ)tgettfe auf Qaxtxis. [act v, 

2)a er geboren warb, ji# jeigte, bad 

2luf fd&twre Xfyat, mit biejer gauft ju üben, 2085 

Der *ßriefter beutete. 2)amt überzeugt 

9Kid) boppelt biefe ©djramme, bte if)m Ijier 

5)ie Slugenbraue [galtet. 2l(d ein Ätnb 

Siejj ifyn Sleftra, raf$ unb un&orfidjtig 

$ta<f) iljrer 2lrt, aud tt)ren Firmen ftörjen. 2090 

@r fölug auf einen iDreifuf auf — (Sr ifi'd — 

©oll \% btr nod) bie Stynlid&feit bed 93aterd, 

©oll td& bad innre 3>au$jen meined #erjend 

2)ir au$ ald 3eugen ber S3erft<$rung nennen? 

' Mg Mube bein e 9t ebe (eben 3*wife k 2 °95 

Ünb banbigt' i^Tben üoxn in meiner 33rujl, 
©0 würben bodj bte 333 äffen jttnfc^en und 
Sntfd&etben müjfenj grteben fei)' i<$ ni$t. 
©ie finb gefommen,lJr befenwft felbft 
S)ad Qcil'fle SBilb ber © ot tin mir ju raube n. 2100 

©laubt iljr, i$ felje bied~gelaffen an? 
2)er ©rieche tt>enbet oft fein lüßern Sluge 
2)en fernen <5ü)fym ber Sarbaren ju, 
3>em golbnen gelle, *ßferben, fronen Softem; 
2)oc§ führte fte @tettmlt _Jinb S *i fi nidbt immer 2105 

9Äit ben erlangten ©ütern glüdtlic^ (jeim. 

2)ad 33ilb, Jtonig, foll und nidjt entjmcien! 

Sefct fennen tt>ir ben Srrtum, ben ein ©Ott 

2Bie einen ©dreier um bad $au)pt und legte, 

2)a er ben 2Beg fyierljer und wanbem Oief. 2 1 1 o 

Mm 9tat imb um Befreiung bat icfy ifjn 



sc. vi.] gpt)igeme auf §aurfe. 91 

93on bem ©eleit ber $urien$ er fi>ra<$: 

„33ringji bu bic ©djwejiet, bie an Sauri*' Ufer 

3m «£eiligtume nriber SBillen bleibt, 

9ta$ ©riedjenianb, fo löfet ft$ ber gludfr." 2115 

3Bir legten'* »on Styollen* Sd&tt>ejler au*, ^^^M <> ** «*±<^ 

Unb er gebaute bi$! Die firengen Sanbe '* ^ ,J '■** " ***■ 

Sinb nun geloft; bu bift ben Deinen nrieber* 

Du «^eilige, gefd^enft. 33on bir berührt, 

3Bar id) geseilt; in beinen Slrmen faßte 2120 

Da* Übel miety mit allen feinen flauen 

3um lefctenmal unb f<$üttelte ba* Wlaxt 

Sntfefclicty mir jufammenj bann entflog 

2Bie eine ©erlange ju ber «$6li}ie. 9leu v 

©enieß' ity nun burety bic$ ba* tt)eite 2ic$t \. 2125 

De* Sage*. Sctyon unb J>errlic^ jeigt fid) mir 

Der ©ottin 9tat. ©leicfc einem tyeil'gen 93i(be, 

Daran ber Stabt umtranbelbar ©efc^irf 

Dur$ ein geheime* ^Jottewort gebannt i% 

SRaijm fie bi($ n>eg, bic§ Seherin be* «£>aufe*j 2130 

33en>aljrte bjdji in einer Ijeil'gen Stille 

3um Segen beine* ©ruber* unb ber Deinen. 

Da alle Rettung auf ber weiten @rbe 

Verloren fetyien, giebjl bu un* alle* tt>ieber. 

Saß beine Seele fi<$ jum ^rieben tt>enben, 2135 

D ffonig ! £inbre nid&t, t>a$ fie bie SBeilje 

De* väterlichen £aufe* nun »ollbringe, 

9Jti$ ber entfü^nten £alle nnebergebe, 

9)tir auf ba* $aupt bie alte Ärone brücfe! 

Vergilt ben Segen, ben fie bir gebracht, 2140 

Unb laß be* nähern Sterte* mid& genießen! 

( Bemalt unfr gtft . ber SDtanner Ijöcfyjier 9iuf)m f 



92 Spltfgettfe auf faurts. [act v. 

Sßirb bur# bie Sßaljrljett.biefer fjotyn ©eele 

33efc§ämt, unb reines Anblickes Vertrauen 

3u einem ebetn SÄamte wirb belohnt. 2145 

gp^igcnic. 

2)enf an bein SBort unb laf burci) biefe Siebe 

2lu$ einem graben, treuen 9Äunbe bi($ 

Sewegen! ©iel) uns an! 2)u Ijaji nic^t oft 

3u folc^er ebetn Xfyat ©elegenfyeit. 

SBerfagen fannfi bu'S nid&tj gewäljr' e$ balb. 2150 

©0 geljt! 

2fpJ)tgettie. 
SRicfct fo, mein Äonig ! Dfjnt ©egen, 
3n SBiberwillen, fd&eib' idfr nid^t »on bir. 
SBerbann' un$ nid^t! @in freunbUdfc ©aflred&t walte 
93on bir ju un$: fo finb wir nic^t auf ewig 
©etrennt unb abgefctyieben. SBBcrt unb teuer, 2155 

SBie mir mein SBater war, fo bift bu'S mir, 
Unb biefer Sinbripf bleibt in meiner (Seele. 
S3ringt ber ©eringfte beineö SSoffeS je 
5)en £on ber Stimme mir ins Dljr jurüdf, 
2)en i# an eu$ gewohnt ju f)ören bin, 2160 

Unb fei)' ic$ an bem $rmjien eure £rad)t: 
Smpfangen will \6) ifyn wie einen ®ott, 
3db Will ifym felbß ein Sager jubereiten, 
Sluf einen ©tulijl ifyn an ba$ $euer laben 
Unb nur nac$ bir unb beinern ©cfcicffal fragen. 2165 
£) geben bir bie ©otter beiner Saaten 
Unb beiner SDWlbe wofyfoerbienten Sotyn! 
&P n>ol)U JD tvenbe biä) ju un« unb $ieb 
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Sin IjolbeS SBSort be$ abfc^kb6mitaurü(f ! 

2)ann fc$tt>ettt bet SSSinb bte <5efley anftet an, 2170 

Unb £f)ranen piepen Knbernber *>om Singe 

S)e$ ©cfcetbenbem 8eb' n>ol)l! unb reiche mir 

3um ^JfSnü^Det alten greunbfd&aft beine Sterte. 

iebt Wot)ll 



NOTES. 



S^igcntc auf $auti*. 3p$tgcme (Greek f l<f>iy4veta) is usually pro- 
nounced i-ß-gen-ß (with a hard g), but in Goethe's poetry the word has 

five syllables I-fl-ge-ni-h (e.g. 11. 430, 911, 11 73). 

auf $auri«. The name STauri« (L 56) was used by Goethe perhaps 
after the analogy of #uli* (as the French formed their Tauride after 
Aulide). Goethe was no doubt aware of the fact that Zaun* was not 
really the name of a place but he probably chose it for the sake of its 
shortness. The ancients called the inhabitants of the peninsula Tauri 
(Greek Tavpoi) and the country, now called the Crimea (bie Arim), 
(Chersonesus) Taurica (Greek: Xe/xrö^a-oj Tavpactj). The temple of 
Diana may be supposed to have stood at or near the modern Balaclava. 
In the list of ' dramatis personae ' Goethe calls Thoas Äönig fcet Sauriet. 
The Taurians are several times called ©clpt^cn (11. 164, 800, 1937) in 
our play. 

ACT I. 

The scene of this act and of the whole drama is laid in the sacred 
grove in front of the temple of the Taurian Diana. The temple may be 
imagined to stand on the right of the spectator. The sea would be 
visible on his left far below through the trees of the sacred grove sloping 
down towards the shore. The time of action need not fill more than 
a few hours and certainly does not exceed one day. By strictly observing 
the unities of place and time Goethe has conformed to the rules of the 
Greek classical drama and more particularly to those of his model, the 
Iphigenia among the Taurians {'Ifaytveia i) fr Totfpo») of Euripides. 
The Greek play is generally known by its Latin name, Iphigenia in 
Tauris. 
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Scene 1. 

The monologue of the heroine opening the play, unfolding her 
Situation and expressing her wishes was taken by Goethe from Euripides 
just as the great opening monologue of Sauft was suggested by Mar- 
lowe's Doctor Faustus. The act begins and ends with a lyrical mono- 
logue and a prayer addressed by Iphigenia to Diana, her protecting 
goddess. For the earliest prose text of the opening monologue see 
Appendix I. i, on page 212. 

1. <$erau«, which goes with 2xet' ic$ (L 4), would in ordinary prose 
be placed after ®efü$t (1. 4). 

SBtyfel, m. pl., 'boughs,' really 'tree-tops.' SBipfet and ®tyfel are 
sometimes used as Synonyms. They are not connected etymologically, 
and ©tyfet, m. means generally 'top/ 'summit,' 'highest point* (of a 
house, mountain, happiness), while SBipfel, m. only denotes ' top of a 
free.' Cp. Goethe's well-known song : Über alltn ©tyfeln / ifl JRu$', / 3n 
alle» SBipfeln / fpüteß bu / faum einen «§aii($. 

3. SBie is short for (Jbenfo toie, 'just as.' 

5. This line was added in the final revision. Instead of fte one 
would rather expect eu$, which actually oecurs in the original prose, 
referring to ©Ratten (1. 1). 

7. @o man$e* 3afyr. ©0 serves to emphasize manche« 3afc, ' many a 
year, indeed.' Cp. Uhland's 3$ fjab' ti$ gelieret fo manche« 3afyt (in 5) er. 
OBirtin $&($tetlein, 1. 16). Cp. 1. 98. 

Goethe has purposely abstained from stating more exactly how many 
years Iphigenia has spent among the Taurians. A somewhat pedantic 
calculation based on the dates usually given by the ancient classical 
writers would arrive at the following conclusion. At the time of the 
sacrifice at Aulis she must have been at least fifteen years old; the 
Trojan war lasted ten years ; Orestes avenged his father in the eighth 
year after the murder; two years at least must be assumed to have 
elapsed betwee n the fall o f Troy and the landing of Orestes on the 
Taurian shore. According to such a prosaic calculation Iphigenia 
would now be at least 35 years old. But the poet wished his heroine 
to appear still young and beautiful and therefore avoids giving any 
definite dates. She must of course not be imagined to be still in her 
first girlhood, as her character is fully developed, and she has been able 
to win for herseif the sincere affection of the king, but if we deduet 
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10 years from the above calculation we may imagine the heroine of our 
play, the eider sister of Orestes, to be about 25 years old when the 
action of the drama commences. 

htmafjtt, 'has kept.' In signifying what has been and still is we 
require in English the perfect tense leaving the present to be inferred. 
The German and also the French leave the past to be inferred in such 
cases. 

11. This line and the following account for Iphigenia's appearance 
on the scene. She has come out of the temple to watch the distant sea 
from the sacred grove. There is a fine picture by Anselm Feuerbach 
in the Berlin National Gallery representing Iphigenia in a long Greek 
garment leaning on a rock on the sea-shore and looking out over the 
blue sea with longing eyes. A similar Situation, familiär to Goethe's 
mind, is that of Odysseus on the island of Ogygia where he was kept 
against his will by the nymph Calypso and where he sat weeping on 
the shore longing to return home to Ithaca (Odyssey v, 151 — 158). 
The Situation of the beautiful princess Kudrun in a famous old German 
populär epic is also very similar. 

13. This line and the following were added by Goethe when, after 
having at last reached the longed for Italian soil, he began to mould his 
play into its final form. In his Staticnif $e Weife (Jan. 6, 1787) Goethe 
writes 2lm (Starbafee, a\t ber getoalttge fDHttagtoinb bie SBetten an* Ufer trieb, 
too ic$ feenigflen* fo allein toax at« meine $elbin am (Seßabe von Zauxit, gog i$ 
tote erflen Sinien ber neuen Bearbeitung. And in his Italian diary we read 
under Sept. 12, 1786 (dated Torbole on the Lake of Garda) that he 
worked at 3p$igenie and looked at the high waves of the lake and 
rejoieed to see for himself the confirmation of the truth of Vergil's words 
{Georg» II, 160): fluetibus et fretnitu assurgens, Benote, marino. 

gegen, 'in response to,' 'in answer to.' 

14. bumtfe, 'dull,' 'hollow sounding,' not responsive to her yearning. 
16. einfam, in ordinary prose etnfame*. Adjectives preceding nouns 

in older German were frequently uninflected. In modern German prose 
the adjeetive must always be inflected, but the old licence still exists 
in poetry, especially before neuter nouns, and in some idiomatic phrases : 
hat ®elb, gut $ett, auf gut @tücf. See 11. 32, 69, 105, 130, etc. 

ber ®ram. This personification is quite in aecordance with ancient 
classical usage. The idea of grief snatching away every Coming joy ere 
it reaches the lip of the unfortunate person reminds the hearer of the 
surferings of Iphigenia's ancestor Tantalus as depicted in Homer's 
Odyssey (xi). There is also a very interestin^ ^.T2S\<\ % yel «dl *»x\^ \»ax 
G. L T. ^A 
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of 8fau# (i, IL 1635 — 36), where Mephisto says to the self-tormenting 

doctor: 

$ör' auf mit beinern ®rara ju foielen, 

S)er, toic ein (Seiet, fett am «eben fript. 

Here the allusion to the fable of Prometheus is evident. 

17. S)a* nft<$jte (Stücf, viz. present enjoyment in a happy family life. 

18. ofctoärt* possibly Stands for $eimtt>art« aecording to Greek usage 
where KaT&yeadcu, *to go down,' often means 'to go home.' But 
abteilt« may also mean fort (wm ber ©egentoort), 'away' (from the con- 
templation of the present Situation). Cp. the verb aBf$toeifcn. 

21. üftttgebome is formed in imitation of the Greek avyyovot and 
avyyeyeh (which is of frequent oecurrence in the classical poets) and of 
the Latin cognati. It has the meaning of !©utttoeroanbte, more especially 
of ©eftywtfter. In this meaning it oecurs again in Goethe's $ anbot a 
(Hempel ed. x, 352, 4), where Prometheus approaches his sleeping 
brother Epimetheus with the words : 

SHi aber, einiger ÜRitgeoorner, tu$ft tu tyier? 

and in a very early portion of Goethe's great novel SGBUfyeTm Reiftet 
(Book 11, Ch. 1), written about the same time as 3p$igenie, where 
Wilhelm in his grief is comforted by btc Siebe ber 2Witgebornen. The 
word is of course only poetic and was coined by Goethe. Compare 
erbgeboren 11. 501, 1370. 

feß unb fefter instead of the usual feftcr unb feflet or immer fefter is 
very characteristic of the language of Goethe, who likes to begin with 
the positive and follow it up by way of gradation by a comparative. 
Compare Bang unb bänger (1. 1691), and numerous instances from his 
poems, e.g. na$ unb nftfier (äaubertetyrling, 1. 85), rot unb röter (Grptlog 
ju @ dritter* (Bio dt, 1. 49) and others. In 1. 1540 we find the more 
usual two comparatives : $ertft$et unb...$errft$er, but the second com- 
parative is preceded by immer expressing further gradation. 

23. 3$ rechte... ni$t, 'I will not argue,' *I will not reason.' 

24. 5>er Stauen Buflanb, 'woman's condition,' 'woman's lot.' brauen 
is here probably the gen. plural, but it may also be taken to be the 
archaic genit. sing, of Stau, which is not unfrequently used in Goethe's 
writings and letters, and more especially in our play in 11. 966, 1864, 
1881, 1965. Cp. also the parallel expression be* $Betbe* ®lü«f (1. 29), 
where however bo* SBetb is contrasted with ber-SRann. 

26. du $au« unb in bem Ariege seems to be formed after the analogy 
ofthe Latin d^mi müiiiaeque % 'in peace andin mx,' but tta meaning 
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is here that man rules evevywhere^ 'at hörne' and on the battle-field, 

even in foreign lands he knows how to defend himself. The original 

version differs a good deal. See page aia, 11. n sqq. 

27. 3$n is placed twice emphatically at the beginning of a sentence« 
29. eng»ge&unken, 'circumscribed within narrow limits,' say 'con- 

fined and narrow.' 

<8lücf, n. y has here the neutral meaning of (Seftyicf, n. 'fortune,' 

*destiny,' 'lot.' In 1. 1793 @ef$i(f means 'good fortune.' 

80. ©$on, 'even/ i.e. if nothing better is to be had. 

81. £roft, m. (long 0), 'comfort,' because even a rough husband 
will be ready to protect her. 

elenb, supply ifl fte or nrirb flc 

83. <So. She illustrates the general Statement by the experience of 
her own life. 

(in ebler üftann. It is important to bear in mind that the highminded- 
ness of the king on which the issue of the drama depends is early in- 
sisted on by Iphigenia as well as by Arkas (1. 181). In the most critical 
Situation Iphigenia never loses her firm belief in the noble nature of 
Thoas, and she is not disappointed. On the different conceptions of 
his character as represented by Goethe and Euripides respectively see 
the Introduction. 

84. tyeil'gen, because Iphigenia is the property of the goddess. 
Everything connected with the gods is, according to Greek custom, 
called fettig in our drama, and fyeifig is for this reason of very frequent 
oecurrence throughout the play. Cp; ^etl'ger $ain (1. 2), tyeil'ge 3ungfrau 
(1- 65), $eil'ge ©tufen (1. 104). See also 11. 1130, 1775 n. and the In* 
troduetion, Chapter on Style. 

86. 2Jftt fhttem SBibermUtcn. Iphigenia does not feel so much re- 
pugnance to the office itself as to the conditions under which she is 
obliged to perform it. She would be quite willing to serve the goddess 
in voluntary Service (freiem 2>ienfte) out of gratitude. According to Greek 
tradition Iphigenia remained a priestess of Diana tili her death. 

87. meiner dtetterin. See 11. 420 sqq., 1846 ff., and the Introduction. 

88. freiem = freiwilligem is opposed to ©Havenoanben (1. 34). The 
original version had efe'gem, which does not express the contrast. 

40. Diana. Goethe uses in this play as a rule not the Greek bat 
the Latin forms of classical names. The Greek form ttrtemil oecurs 
nowhere in the drama. In 1. 420 we find Diane. The gen. of Diana is 
Dianen« (1. 55), instead of which we should now prefer Diana«, «See. 
1. 1176 n. and cp. 1. 47 n. * * 
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41. 5>e* größten .Könige«, because her father Agamemnon had been 
chosen to be the leader of the Greek princes and their hosts against 
Troy. Könige«. The archaic form (instead of the usual Königs) is retained 
for the sake of the metre. 

42. genommen, supply tyaft. Auxiliaries are frequently omitted in 
dependent clauses, especially in poetry. See 11. 52, 157, 384, 418, etc. 

48. trenn bu...SBenn bu (1. 45)... ©0 (1. 51). This is an imitation of 
the Greek form of a solemn prayer. Cp. 11. 1327 sqq. and the prayer 
of Thetis in Homer's Iliad, 1, 503 (in Voss* translation) : 

SSater 3eu«, tvenn i$ j[e mit Sotten bir, ober mit Saaten, 
frommt' in ber (Stätter @$ar; fo gefeftyre mir biefe« Verlangen: 
©$re mir meinen @o$n...! 

46. göttergtei$en is a common Homeric epithet {laödeos, forldeos, 
ßeocUeXos, deoeid-fis) referring to the imposing outward appearance of 
heroes. The adj. göttergfcty occurs no less than seven times in3p$igenie 
(45i 695, 772, 814, 1272, 1306, 1472) and not unfrequently in other 
poetic works of Goethe. There are many traces in this drama of the 
influence of Homer's language. See the Index to the notes. 

46. The idea of this line is that if Agamemnon did so much for the 
goddess she should in return do as much for him and his house. It was 
a common notion among the Greeks that in return for their sacrifices 
the gods were bound to help them. 

47. Srojaft. Another genitive of £roia, viz. Sroienft, occurs 1. 416. 
Instead of %to[a9 Goethe has 3lion* (1. 963) in a passage which was 
added at the final revision. 

umgenxmbten SDtauern is another classical expression which occurred 
several times in the play as originally written. (e.g. 3ji Srpia umgcfetyrt ? 
see 1. 844; bat @$n>ett, mit bera er Sroja umgefe^rt, see 1. 2036), but was 
kept in this passage only in Goethe's final revision. The use of the verb 
umtoenben in the sense of *to destroy (a town) completely' corresponds to 
the Greek ävaTpbreiv and KaTaoTp4<f>ew, and to the Latin pervertere, 

49. (Srteftrcn,' acc. sing, of (Jleftra. Cp. 1. 405 and <§iw>obamien 
0* 339)» Äfytaemneftten (1. 995); 3p$igenien (1. 11 73). Goethe inten- 
tionally omits all mention of Agamemnon's youngest daughter, Chryso- 
themis, and represents Elektra as the only sister of Iphigenia. Elektra 
was to play a very important part in Goethe's proposed drama 3p$tgenie 
in SDelp^i. See the Introduction. She is also a very important figure 

Jnievera) ofthe classical Greek dramas. 
- Mn <§opn, viz, Orestes. 
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60. Die ftyönen ©<$&fee. It is possible to take these words as an ap- 
position to (Stettin, Qteftren, and ®o$n, but it seems very doubtful whether 
Goethe intended them to be taken in this way and did not in these 
words rather refer to the riches heaped up in the king's treasure-house 
at Mycenae. This Interpretation is also rendered probable by the con- 
sideration of the readings of the earlier versions of the play which have 
<3$afe instead of ©c$4fce, viz. $aß bu meine @efc$ttrifter Gleftten unfc Oref*en, 
Un Knaben, unb unfte SRutter, tym ju $aufe ben fronen @$afe Betontet, fo 
tette mie$.... See Appendix I. i, «6—27. The treasure of a king was 
most important in the olden times, his power and renown depending 
largely on his wealth. Hence it was only natural that Iphigenia should 
specially mention the royal @$A(e here. The use of the adj. ftydn is 
also more appropriate if referred to actual treasures. 

Scene 2. 

Arkas, who is the confidential servant of the king and at the same 
time heartily devoted to Iphigenia, becomes the natural intermediary 
between the two. He is a higher type of the ty pi cal messenger of 
the ancient classical drama, and reminds us of the 'confidant' of the 
French stage. The name Arkas (=Arcadian) is a stränge name for 
a Scythian. Goethe probably borrowed it from Racine's IphigSnie en 
Aulide, where Agamemnon's herald is called Areas. 

64. Beut is the archaic and poetic form instead of the usual modern 
Bietet. Goethe uses both forms in this drama, cp. gebeut (11. 1645, 1686) 
and gebietet (1. 168 1). Instead of the simple Beut the Compound entbietet 
would be more usual. 

08. vor is here equivalent to voran, vorau* or vor...$er. 

59. er fommt...e* na$t. The verbs indicate that the king who is in 
advance of his army will come into the temple while the army will 
only come near the grove. Cp. 1. 1422 n. 

60. äßit, i.e. Iphigenia and her attendant maidens. In the drama 
of Euripides the maidens appear on the stage and constitute the Chorus, 
while in Goethe's play they remain in the temple. 

61. tariUfommnem. Iphigenia wishes to imply that certain sacrifices, 
such as human beings, are not welcome to the goddess. We soon see 
the importance of her warning. tirittfommnem should be read with 
a special stress. 

62. (Snabenblitf, m., 'look of grace,* say 'gracious eye.' 

74. In this and the following lines the dialogue is carried on in 
short and often quite epigrammatic senteoceä, Vj ^Y&s&k. >\. ^josa» \s^ 
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animation. This is called technically stichotnythia (ffTtxofivßla), *talk- 
ing in [alternate] lines.' Stichomythia is common in Greek tragic 
writers, in the classical French tragedians, and also in Shakespeare. 
It was very successfully imitated by both Goethe and Schiller. It is 
interesting to note that most of the cases in which stichomythia occurs 
in 3^^ ige nie are found in the play as originally written and as a rule 
in nearly the same words as the present. For other cases of stichomythia 
see the Chapter on Metre § 9. 

76. This line has become a familiär quotation. 

77. Unb has here almost an adversative meaning *but.' Arkas 
seems to urge that as she has become a stranger to her own country her 
present home is no longer fcie Bfrembe. 

81. $)ie, supply £>a before $ie from 1. 79. 

The expression gefeilt unb lie&Ity is what is called by grammarians 
a hendiadys (or bf Stä dvoiv, *one through two') for lieMUfi gefeilt. The 
earlier copies have in fact in ftefeli$er Qefellftyafr, ' in pleasant Company, 1 
*in sweet union.' Cp. 1. 1530. 

84. Gin frember Sluty, 4 a foreign curse,' means here a curse of which 
Iphigenia was quite innocent. The curse is here personified as a demon 
(faßte an... trennte... rif mit etymer ftmfi entjtoet). As to the nature of the 
frember Sluty different opinions are held. Some suppose that the refer- 
ence is to her being innocently involved in the old curse which had hung 
over her race since the days of her ancestor Tantalus. Others suppose 
it to refer to the misfortune brought upon herseif, her house and her 
nation by the carrying off of Helen and its disastrous consequences 
(11. 411 — 29). The latter view seems to be the better one, as Iphigenia 
was actually involved in the consequences of Helen's infidelity to her 
husband, while she was saved from all knowledge of the horrors which 
took place in her own family. Nor is she represented in this first mono- 
logue as brooding upon the curse that hung over the race of Tantalus. 

86. aWtt etyrner ftauji. We do not say in English *with a brazen fist,' 

but must say 'with iron hand' or 'with iron grasp.' The adjeetive etyern 

in the sense of fcfl or unnriberfte$U$ occurs frequently in our drama after 

the analogy of the Homeric x&^ K€0 *' See 11. 331, 540, 1129, 1309, 

' 1361, 1680. 

©ie. Pronouns are occasionally pläced early in a sentence, the subjeet 

to which they refer being mentioned in a subsequent clause in apposition. 

Thus more marked attention is drawn to the noun. This construetion 

occurs in the oMest German texts. Other instances in our play oeeur 

in 11. 12 17, 1273 and 1809. 
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fcaftn, *from here,' '(gone) away,' 'past,' 'gone.' The use of the 
simple adverb without a verb of motion is very common in German. 
1*7. ©ebeüjn, n., 'prosperous development.' 

88. ©elbft gerettet = ®ogar or £>bgtei$ gerettet. 

89. ein ©chatten is again a Homeric turn. Tbe departed in Hades 
were called Shades (Greek actat, Lt. umbrae. Cp. also @$attenrei<$ 
1. 597, and 11. 1263, 1336). Iphigenia calls her life among the Taurians 
a second death (1. 53) and thus looks upon herseif, separated from her 
beloved home, as one departed, a shade, one dead to all pleasure in life. 

91. fo with a strong stress means 'in this respect,' or 'in your 
Position.* It does not belong to ungtü(fft($. 

96. SBtrte, 'host,' has here the meaning of 'protector,' 'benefactor.' 

97. tief getyetmmftolle*. tief may be taken as an adjective without 
inflection. Goethe very often uses two adjectives without a copula 
(unb), and one must not mistake the former uninflected adjective for an 
adverb. In tief geyeimnitoofte* it is possible to take tief either as ah 
adverb or as an adjective, in other cases only the latter is possible, 
e.g. II. 110, 162, 201, etc. Schiller has the same construction in his later 
dramas, and perhaps still more frequently than Goethe. 

98. SSor fo »iel 3a$ren, * many years ago.' See 1. 7 n. 

99. £am...$u begegnen = begegnete. The motion implied in Begegnen 
is brought out more vividly by fam. Cp. tyanbetn ging (1. 480) and the 
French venir with the infinitive. In Goethe's poem 2Imor alt Zani» 
f$aft6maler 1. 61 we find: ®e$t ju fommen. 

©ottgegebnen is formed after the model of the Greek 0e68oros, OeStr- 
Sorot for von ®ott gegebnen. Another similar Compound formed in the 
classical way is gottbefit (1. 1067). 

102. fonft...toar, 'formerly was/ 'used tobe.' 

104. ©tufen, f. pl., *steps' Stands here for the 'altar' (for burnt 
offerings), to which some Steps usually led up. On $etfgen see 1. 34 ri. 

105. *8rau$, m., the simple form is more poetic than the usual 
®ebrauc$. 

108. The departed spirits of those who had been evil doers or who 
had not received proper funeral rites were supposed by the ancients to 
haunt the places where they were buried. 

109. nur vertrauern, ' spend in nought but sorrow.' »ertrauem, 'pass 
in sorrowing.' The prefix »er» in this and other verbs means 'away.' 

110. frötylicty felbflbetoufite«, the feeling that one passes one's life 
according to one's own will (felbflbenmjit) renders a man joyful (frd^Uc^). 

112. grauen Zaqtn. The days passet \^ \5at ^^s&\ssl , öcä. , ösäm«. 
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world of Hades were 'gray,' i.e. 'gloomy,' as the rays of the sun did 
not penetrate there. The joyless existence (1. 114) of the Shades in 
the dim and gloomy regions of Hades is described in the eleventh book 
of Homer's Odyssey» 

113. Set$e*. Lethe was the name of a river in the lower world 
from which the Shades drank and thus obtained forgetfulness of their 
past existence. They could only in exceptional cases and for a short 
time recover their memory if they drank the blood of some offerings, as 
was the case when Odysseus went down to Hades (Odyssey xi). Cp. also 
11. 1258 sqq. 

felbftaergeffenb. The formation of this word reminds us of the 
numerous Greek Compounds with aöro-, The earlier versions have »er* 
geffenb tyrer felbji. The opposite is felbßbetoufit (1. 1 10). / 

114. feiert means here '.spends inactively,' 'passes idly.' Cp. 
Seiertag, 'holiday,' Seierabenb, 'curfew time,' 'time for leaving off work,' 
or phrases such as Sticht lang gefeiert ! 'be quick,' 'there is no time to be 
lost.' feiern is derived from bie Seier, M.H.G. vire^ O.H.G. ßra, which 
was borrowed from the Low Latin feria formed from the classical 
Latin feriae (N.H.G. Serien), 'holidays.' The usual meaning of feiern is 
now 'to celebrate.' 

115. This line has become a familiär quotation. 

116. Srauenftytcffal, n., 'woman's destiny.' grauen may be again (1. 24) 
the genitive singular. The original play has bei SBetbe* @c$itffal, and the 
last prose version eine! äBetbef @$i(ffal. 

117. gnügeß by syncope for genügeft. See the Chapter on Metre § 2, b. 

118. fo fe$r = fo fe$r auc$, 'however much,' 'although...much.' He is 
sorry for her because these views spoil all her enjoyment of life. 

128. Diane Stands here instead of the usual nom. Diana, perhaps in 
order to avoid the vowel a in three consecutive syllables. Goethe had 
a very fine ear for euphony in both prose and poetry. See 1. 420. 

129. fie mangelt ber Opfer is a phrase impossible in modern prose 
and not common in Goethe's own time. In Luther's translation of the 
Bible, the language of which at all times influenced Goethe's diction, 
we find a similar phrase (Rom. iii. 23) ©ie... mangeln be* 9iu$m6, ben fie 
an ®ott f)aUn fottten. In ®öfc n>on 38erltc$ingen Goethe wrote originally 
Steine gampe mangelt Öl«. One might still say in poetry and in high style 
fie entbehrt ber Opfer. The usual phrase now would be bajj tyr bie... Opfer 
mangeln or baß fte bie... Opfer entbehrt. 

181. Umfc$ta>ebt...ber @ieg. Der ©ieg is another personification [com- 
pare above IL 16 (®tam) and 84 (Sludj)}, coneeived by the \>oet as a 
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leading and inspiring genius. In ancient works of art we find repre- 
sentations of a winged goddess N//ct; or Victoria guiding the reins of the 
victor's chariot or crowning him with a wreath, hovering above or before 
him. Goethe's idea is inspired by the ancient representations, but is not 
quite identical with them. 

182. eift...vorau6, 'hastens in advance' of the army, means that the 
enemy sometimes retreats on simply hearing of the approach of the army 
of King Thoas without attempting to fight it. 

186. fBltibt was really a quality unknown to a Scythian king and is 
not found in the Thoas of Euripides. But Goethe represents Thoas and 
his people as having been civilised by the gentle presence of Iphigenia. 

140. ein (Statt is a classical turn which was imitated by both Goethe 
and Schiller. The same phrase occurs in 11. 744, 750, 846. Arkas does not 
know who brought Iphigenia to his land. Cp. 1. 99 einet ©ottgegebnen. 

142. untoirtbaren Stands here for ungaftfrcunbli^en, * inhospitable,' 
' unfriendly.' Cp. the Greek &£evos. unnrirtbat is usually an epithet of 
the sea meaning toüft unb öbe. 

$obe«ufet, cp. 11. 100 — 101 and Schiller's poem Da« <5leuftf$e Bfejt, 
11. 15 — 16, in which he says with reference to an uneivilised country : 

9Be$' bem fcembfing, ben bie Sogen 
SQÖarfen an ben Unglütf «ffranb ! 

148. gu&erettefi instead of the ordinary Beretteft is a little high-flown. 
jubeteiten is usually said of food. betettefi occurs in the prose texts and 
also in 1. 230. toerf$affß might also have been used in ordinary prose. 

Cp. 11. 2026, 2163. 

144. This line and the following are now a familiär quotation. 

£a* 9Bemge, viz. the little good one has done. 

140. hrie viel... bleibt is the true sentiment of a noble and aspiring 
soul. It is possible, but not necessary, to assume that Iphigenia here 
refers to her intended purification of her family and old home. 

147. tofigt, * weighs,' * ponders,' hence * makes much of,' ' makes too 
much of '; it thus becomes almost equivalent to überf$Afet, 'overrates.' 

154. angfteft, now usually dngfltgfl (see 1. 44). The shorter form is 
the older one and occurs not unfrequently in writers of the xvnth and 
xvinth centuries. flngften occurs again in 1. 1407. In the same way 
Goethe had originally written Bef^&nen where in the final revision he 
substituted beftyomgen (1. 1856), and »eruntetnen where we should now say 
verunreinigen but which the poet altered to entheiligen (L 1436). ßv«r5 : 
where he endeavoured to get rid of tiie s\vot\.w ^oxtd&. 
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166. mü$fam = mtt 2)iü$e, « with difficulty.' 

161. $otger, m., instead of the usual 9ta($folger is poetic Cp. ffolgerin 
1. 939. Goethe and Schiller, following Klopstock in this respect, often 
use a simple word where a Compound would be used in ordinary prose. 
8otger and Sotgetin were only introduced into our drama in the final 
. Roman revision. The masculine folget is not unusual in older Ger- 
man, but ftotgertn seems to be a coinage of Goethe's. Cp. also Srau$ 
(1. 105 n.), @<$lufj (1. 904 f° r 33efc^tu^ or öntftytufj, and 1. 1368 for 
Ofntftyutf). 

164. ©cvtye should be carefully pronounced: either Stsüt?, or, in 
imitation of the Greek pronunciation, Sküft. The Scythians (Greek 
XköBu, Lat. Scytae), probably related to the Persians and thus of 
Indo-Germanic origin, were nomadic tribes in the west of Asia, and 
also in the Crimea. In 1. 1937 King Thoas calls himself ber ro$e 
®c$t$e. 

fefct — Stogug, 'sets no value on fine speeches.' The laconism of the 
Scythians (4 <ur& XkvBwp jyrjau) was proverbial among the Greeks, who 
admired fluency of speech and were of opinion that the art of influencing 
men's minds by skilful and eloquent Speeches was not unworthy of brave 
and high-minded men (Odysseus, Pylades). 

168. langfam fein, 'slowly and with subtlety.' In £ er mann unb 
Dorothea (vi. 261) we find similarly: 

flug ba* ©efpräcty gu tenfen unb menben toetfte$enb. 

169. ein riUtyattenb gßeigern, lit. ' a reserved refusal,' say ' a cold re- 
fusal.' rüctyaltenb is short for (bi$) guritttyaftenb, 'keeping (thyself) back.' 

178. fein SQta&en is of the greatest importance for Goethe's play. 
In Euripides' drama Iphigenia is not wooed by anyone ; in the plan of 
the intended first act of Iphigenit en Tauride by Racine it is not the 
king himself but his son who wishes to win the hand of the priestess. 

174. If she married the king all hope of return would be lost for 
ever. 

176. ftut($t, f., ' fear ' of being kept for ever by Thoas. 

179. The end of this scene in the last prose text (C) is given in 
Appendix I. 3. 

180. oB...gtei$ Stands often for obgleich, *although.' The same 
Separation occurs frequently in Goethe's prose but is now unusual. 

. 161* in feiner großen «Seele. These important words were added in 
the final revision. See the note to 1. 33 and 1. 970. 
'. '183. Unmut, m., * displeasure.* The : force of tiae ^xs&* \X^ Vi Vwt 
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to give to SWut • mood,' ' disposition ' the force of ' evil,' • angry.' See 
11. 189, 241, 614. 

185. $ingetoorfne SQBorte, ' dropped words,' • occasional words.' 

186. bafi feine ©eele fefi ben 2Bunf($ ergriffen $at. It has been suggested 
that ben must be a mistake of the copyist or the printer for ber, which was 
not corrected in subsequent editions. The older versions do not help to 
decide the question, they have simply bafl c« in feiner @eele gä$rt. It is 
true that bafi ber 2Bunfc$ feine «Seele ergriffen $at, 'that the wish has taken 
possession of his soul,' is more common than ' that the soul has appro- 
priated the wish,' and a parallel passage, although showing a different 
order of words, to the proposed emendation occurs in 1. 234 : @o lang* 
bie iRac^e meinen @eift &efafi. Cp. also 11. 1876 — 7. In Goethe's own 
Rhenish dialect ber is very largely used for the accusative as well as for 
the nominative and vice versa ben occurs instead of ber. Hence it would 
not be impossible to assume the occurrence of a dialectic form and to 
Substitute ber for ben, or even to take ben in the sense of ber. Still it does 
not seem necessary to accept the conjecture, as the image of the soul 
getting hold of a wish is not by any means unpoetic or difficult to 
imagine. It is only one Step further from the common saying bie «Seele 
$egt or ndfrt ben 3Bunf$, and is similar to fein (Seift foft ben fpfan. More- 
over it is not likely that Goethe and his friends and helpers would have 
overlooked the mistake in a number of successive editions. 

188. It is characteristic of Goethe's System of punetuation and also 
of his way of reciting that in emphatic sentences consisting of two 
parts he puts a mark of exclamation at the end of the former and a füll 
stop at the end of the latter part of the sentence. Thus the first portion 
is marked as being the most emphatic, the mark of exclamation denotes 
the climax. In reading Goethe's verses such points should be carefully 
noticed. 

194. bem...ben SBufen BAnbiget, < whoseheart...restrains. > The phrase 
(ben Jöufen) (Anbigen is again of Homeric origin {Iliad ix. 496, Sd/uurw 
ßvfibv ixiyav ' restrain thy great heart *) and was used by Goethe several 
times in this drama. Cp. 11. 988, 2096. 

196. f&tttt, n., is the older form of the modern t&ttt. See 1. 902. 
Hence the plural is SBetten and not f&tttt or Setter. The form Sette is 
still often used in poetry and sometimes in ordinary German. 

198. entfctylofme. Diana was as resolute to help as she was quick 
to punish offenders. The latter trait appears in the stories of Niobe, 
Actaeon, and even Agamemnon (11. 420—23), the formex vv^ Vssx \«k»r. 
of Iphigenia. at Aulis. 
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199. getoif belongs to gern. Iphigenie has a double claim on the 
goddess both as a maiden and as her pries tess. 

201. (Sin getoaftfam neue« JBtut can be understood in a twofold way, 
according as we regard gemalt f am as an adverb or as an uninflected ad- 
jeetive. Some take it to mean * new in a violent way,' hence * renewed 
by the force of passion'; others take neu as an equivalent to jung, the 
use of which seems to have been avoided solely on aecount of the 
3üngting*t$at of the following line. In the latter case the phrase would 
mean 'an impetuous youthful temper, ' which would better agree with 
the original prose text : folety raftye 3üngling«t$at $errf$t nic^t in %$oa& 
3Hut. See page 216, 1. The latter Interpretation seems to be the 
better one. See the note to 1. 97. Another case of neu in the sense of 
* youthful ' oecurs 1. 1480 ein neues 5Jolf. The sense of the passage is of 
course that Thoas is too old and has too much self-control to be carried 
away by his passions to do soraething unworthy of himself. 

203. 3Bie et finnt = »ie er gefinnt ift, * according to his way of thinking.' 

204. anfcetn, * a different,' viz. the re-establishment of the old offerings 
of prisoners at the altar of Diana. 

®$luf, m. f for Seftylufi or Gntftyiufj. See 1. 105 n. 
211. $etfit, ' bids,' does not as a rule admit of gu (1. 21a) before the 
infinitive. Compare Geibel's @pru$ : 

$eift kein $etj bty @ute* t$un, 

3$u ed rein um toeinettoitten. 

213, 214. These lines have become a familiär quotation. See 
11. 1863 — 64. gute«, 'kind.' Cp. the phrase gute 2Borte geben, 'to speak 
someone fair.' 

215. fott, « am to,' 4 am able to.' 

217. 2Bo$ft$at, f., is used here in a collective sense. 

gute« SBort probably for the sake of the metre ; the older texts have 
gute 2Borte. But cp. 11. 1398 (ttuge« SOBort) and 1. 1569 (fca« ftuge SÖort). 

219. mit 2Ba$r$eit, which was wanting in the earlier versions, is a 
most important addition. Truthfulness is the keynote of Iphigenia's 
character and is a most important factor in the development of the play. 
It is as important for ouf coneeption of Iphigenia's character as such ex- 
pressions as ein ebter Wann (see 1. 33 note) are for our coneeption of that 
of Thoas. By numerous little alterations and additions of this kind 
Goethe made great improvements in the final Italian revision of his 
drama. 
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Scene 3. 

This great scene consists oi four parts, viz. (1) the King's wooing 
and promise (11. 220 — 229), (2) Iphigenia's account of her family and 
her own life before she came to Tauris (11. 300 — 432), (3) the repetition 
of the King's offer, Iphigenia's answer and the animated discussion of 
her refusal (11. 433 — 502), and (4) the King's order to reinstitute at once 
the human sacrifices tö Diana, two strangers having just been taken 
prisoners (11. 503 — 537). The beginning of this scene in the last prose 
text is given for comparison in Appendix I. 3 a (up to 1. 286). 

220. Iphigenia meets the King as the priestess of Diana with 
a formal greeting and blessing. She wishes that the goddess may 
grant him four things, viz. (1) @teg unb 9tu$m, (2) 9tei$tum, (3) 2Botyt 
ber ©einigen, and (4) [tot* frommen 3Bunf($e* Süfle. The King answers to 
them one after the other; to the first in 1. 226, to the second in 
11. 227, 228; to the rest in 11. 228 — 230. 

@ütern, ' possessions,' ' endowments ' ; say 'gifts' (<8aoen). föniglt^e 
(guter are possessions such as befit or are due to a king. 

223. frommen is here equivalent to reinen, gottgefälligen, 'acceptable 
to the gods.' The choiee of this qualifying adjeetive implies a warning 
to the King concerning his intended proposal to her. The usual meaning 
of ein frommer 9Bunf$ is now 'a wish which is destined not to be ralnlled,' 
'a vain wish.' Cp. also the use of fromm in 11. 260, 282 ('guileless/ 
'gentle'), 1046, 1605. 

SBunfctye*. 2Bunf$ probably means here not merely the action of 
wishing, but, as it often does in older German, that which is wished 
for, the desired objeet. 

ftütte, f., *plenty.' Hence *may all your pious wishes be granted 
you to the füllest extent ' (alle* ba« in Sütte, tta« bu at« fromme 3Bänf$e 
oege^rft). It is, however, also possible to take Sülle here as a synonym 
of (Sfrfüttung, thus denoting not ( abundance ' but ( fulfilment.' In that 
case we should translate * the fulfilment of each pious wish.' 

226. mein SSolf should be accented. The King, replying to Iphi- 
genia's first wish (1. 221 9iu$m), says that he would be quite happy if h» 
had the praise of his own people, he does not care for the world outside 
and does not strive after world-wide victory and renown. This is a 
truly royal and a fatherly wish. It also shows that Thoas has some 
doubts as to the aflfection of his people. The colon is used here, as 
it is not unfrequently in Goethe's writings, with the wuüä foisfc v& 
a semicolon. It separates the answet to I^Yv\g«Cvö!^ SvtsX^S^ ^xsnsO&a, 
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answer to the second. After these two there is a füll stop, as the third 
wish — the wish that he should be happy in his family life — is for Thoas 
the one of real importance, and is dealt with in a special sentence. 

227. genief est is probably an indicative. Those who take the Colon 
after rühmte to mean that now the contents of the people's praise are 
given see in genief en a subjunetive. 

228. £>tx ift am glüälictyfien refers to bo* £Bo$l ber ©einigen unb iebel 
frommen SBunfctye* 8fötte (11. 121, 223). The King welcomes the third 
wish as he is anxious for a new domestic happiness which he hopes 
Iphigenia will bring to his lonely halls. 

280. bem...2Botyt bereitet tft, 'for whom... happiness is prepared,' 
i.e. 'who finds happiness.' SGßo^l Stands for the usual ®lü<f. 

284. fcefafi, more usually oe$errf$te or erfüllte. Beftfeen is here used in 
imitation of the Homeric use of tyciv, * to hold.' 

287. gerodelt is the old strong past participle which in ordinary 
language has been replaced by the weak gerächt. 

238. ba«, usually fco«, which actually oecurs in the prose version. 
ergöfee is a subj. of possibility after a negative (nt$t6), ' which can de- 
light me.' 

SU. fHtt gebdmfcft, ' silently subdued,' say ' hushed and subdued.' 

247. ni$t...noc$ Stands often in the great classical plays in verse 
where in prose toeber...no$ would be required. See 1. 586. 

266. 9lnfunft is here evidently used in its older sense of ' origin,' 
'descent,' for which 9l6funft (or $erfunft, which Goethe uses several 
times in this play, see 11. 177, 814) is now said. Goethe uses 9ln fünft 
more than once in this now archaic sense. In some manuscripts 
and editions of our play Stnfunft was unnecessarily replaced by ftofunft, 
but the older reading has been restored in the Weimar edition. 
The sense of 'descent' seems to be required by the context (cp. 
1. 251 »er Unoefannten and 1. 265 meiner Altern tarnen unb $auä), but 
the adoption of the usual meaning of ttntunft, 'arrival,' can also be 
defended by the argument that the explanation of the mystery of 
Iphigenia's 'arrival' on the Scythian shore naturally involves an aecount 
of her 'descent.' 

269. £Rot=Sftotroenoigfeit, i.e. the necessity of keeping all foreign 
settlers or invaders, especially all Greeks, away. Cp. 11. 534 and 
21Q2 sqq. and also 1. 1680 n. 

260. frommen 9te$t* refers here to the <$afire$t, the law of hospitality, 

which was not extended to any other stranger, but granted exclusively 

to her as one given and protected by the gods. Say l YiaWoweÄ. ^t\n\\^^.» 
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gemef t takes here, as in older German, the genitive case ; but in the 
parallel passage, 1. 282, it takes the accusative. Cp. 1. 2125 note, and 
1. 2 141. The older meaning of genießen is *to have the benefit of,' hence 

* to enjoy.' h>o$t must be strongly accented. Notice the enjambement 
and see the Chapter on Metre § 8. 

262. i^reö Sage8=ü)re$ Seben«. Sag Stands for 'light of life, * hence 
for 'life' itself, as it does in Hermann unt 2>orot$ea ix. 288: 

-fceiltg fei k>tt tet Sag; tod) ftyftfcefca« geben ni$t $ö$er 
Site ein anbere« ®ut, unb ade ®üter ftob trüglty. 

More usual in this sense of * life ' is the plural tote Sage, see $ ermann 
unb {Dorothea v. 14: 

JDenn bie Sage ftnb futj, unb befc^ränft ber (Sterblichen ©c$«ffal. 
Körner sings in his sonnet 3tbf$teb t>om «eben, 1. 3: 
$ier fte$* i$ an ben üftarfen meinet Sage. 

263. SBirt, m., as opposed to (Saft, m. (1. 261), means the ruler 
of the land. This meaning is common in older German, See 
1. 96 n. 

264. Sreue, f., is here an equivalent of ®ute, gafifreunbuc^e 2lufna$me. 

265. ©erborg tc$...n>at'* is short for SBenn iety... »erbarg, fo h>ar'«. 

268. t>em>ünfc$te« J&aupt, ' aecursed head, ' for Iphigenia feels that she 
too belongs to the aecursed race of Tantalus. «§aupt Stands here, like 
the Greek tedpa or K€<pa\ri, and the Latin caput, poetically for 

* personality/ 'being.' Cp. ein ftyulbaott $avtyt (1. 285) and be« Äönige«, 
t>ere$rttf $au>pt (1. 2016). 

269. nä^r jt, * thou dost protect.' The use of narren instead of the 
usual erhalten was probably suggested by the Homeric use of Tpifaiv. In 
the Odyssey v. 135 Voss translates: 

Sreunbltty empfing ic$ ben ®aft, unb narret* i$n. 

ein ©ntfefcen. The force of ein (which might have been omitted) is to 
emphasize ©ntfefcen, a * special' horror, say 'a great horror.' 

270. fettnem, * rare,' say 'stränge.' .-; 
272. »or ber 3eit, i.e. the time fixed by Destiny, cp. the adj. »wjeitig, 

'premature.' 

27Ö. SBanberung, f., does not really mean * wanderings,' but her 
being away from home, say 'exile.' 

jugebac^t, * destined,' « ordained.' Her stay in Taurica is understood 
by her to be a time of trial ordained by the gods. . 

»76. Grtmk, n. , * wretchedness,' * misery ,' >ra& W* ^cÄ. *&Ng& «& % *a> 
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original meaning of gfrembe, <$etmotlofigfeit, 'exile.' Goethe uses the word 
in this sense in £ er mann nnb Dorothea v. 99: 

(Streifen ntctyt $errlt$e Üflanner »on $o$et ©eburt nun im Orient? 
leben <S$toeifenben, 'every one wandering about.' 

278. frember, 'stränge»' 'unsympathetic,' 'cniel.' The expression 
bie falte <§$re<f en6$anb was subsequently used by Schiller in several of his 
great dramas, viz. in SQBattenftein« $ob III. 2, 1. 1345* and in Die 
SBraut von SRejfina IV. 4, 11. 2308 — 9 when Isabella says: 

<5« jie$t mic$ graufenb $in unb jie$t mtc$ ftyaubernb 
ÜJttt bunfler faltet @$reäen*$anb jurütf. 

279. fftatt m., 'counsel,' has here the sense of the modern 9tatf$lufi 
or 9lofi$t and means ' purpose.' The use of the word in this sense was 
apparently suggested by Luther's Bible, e.g. $Bctc$er 9Renf$ »eijj ©orte« 
Rat* (3Bei*$ett ©alomont* ix. 13.) Schiller says in his poem $a6 
@iege«fejl, 11. 68, 69: 

Denn gerecht in <$immet* <£ö$en 
SBaltet be* Äroniben Sfcat. 

280. bis gebenfen, usually bir jubenfen (1. 275)» 'intend for thee.' 
Similar phrases are tttoat für einen im @inne $aben, mit einem vorhaben. 

284. 3$ mochte (or bürfte) ftytoer 311 Überreben fein, 'I should be 
with difficulty persuaded,' ' It would be dimcult to persuade me.' X 

292. i$r SBinf, *her nod,' say 'her hint,' 'her will,' * her pleasure.' 
SBinf is used here like the Latin nutus which often expresses divine 
commands. Cp. 1. 710 n. 

294. farccty' \ti) btd? von aller gorbrung lo«, ' I declare you free from all 
claims upon you/ ' I renounce all claims upon you.* We might also 
say geb' \ü) allen 2lnfbnu$ an bicty auf. Of this promise Iphigenia reminds 
the King, Act v. Sc. 3, 11. 1970 — 78. 

298. @efefe, n., 'law* in the sense of ' (acknowledged) right.' He 
refers to his being her benefactor, protector and king. 

300. With this line begins the second portion of the great dialogue 
in which Iphigenia, whose tongue is at last unbound by the King's 
promise, relates the history of her family as far as she knows it. She 
stops several times overcome by her emotion, and is fond of beginning — 
as in 11. 300 sqq. — important disclosures with some general Observation. 
(See 11. 351 sqq., 1892 sqq.) The King listens calmly as a man who 
has heard of and seen many terrible things, and only occasionally 
interrupts her account by brief questions. 

303. A similar idea but referring to an YnteiHteäi &fcfc& wssax* va. 
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the great monologue of Wallenstein before he takes the decisive Step, 
SOßattenftetn* £ot I. 4, 11. 186 sqq.: 

3n meiner ©ruft toar meine JEyat wx$ mein; 
Gfinmat entladen au« bcm futyern SBinfet 
$>e« «fcerjen«, intern mütterlichen $oten, 
£inau«gcgebcn in ke8 Bebend ftrcmbe, 
©efyört ftc ienen tücf'fc^cn üfläctyten an, 
$>ie feine« 3Renf$en tfunfi vertraulich mac^t. 

o$ne £Rüctfe$r, ( without (the possibility of) a return/ Cp. Horace, 
Ars poetka, 1. 390 : Nescit vox misset revertu 

306. Iphigenia seems to imply that Thoas, when he learns from 
what race she is descended, will consider a union with her impossible. 
The original version had 3$ bin au« Tantal'« metfn>ürbta,em <&ef$tec$r. 
The Omission of the adjeetive in the final revision is a great improve- 
ment. 

307. This line has become a familiär quotation. 

getanen is a word of which Goethe is especially fond. It was in this 
place introduced in the final revision and produces an excellent effect. 
gefaffen with Goethe means the supreme calmness amidst inward or 
outward disturbances which is characteristic of higher beings, and also 
of men of noble birth and character who have acquired perfect self- 
command and have learnt to submit with equanimity to the decrees of 
Providence. The adjeetive geta fielt is really a past part. of lafien and 
was originally used in a religious sense by the" mystics to denote one 
who has forsaken sei fish aims and surrendered himself to the will 
of God. The great Swiss theologian Zwingli says 2Bet$er in (Sott 
gefafien tjt nrie Abraham, ter bebarf feine« @fa$e* (=®cfefce«). This meaning 
prevailed during the xvith — xvnth centuries, and still oecurs in the 
xvinth, but gradually the word came to be used rather in a philo- 
sophical than in a religious sense. It denoted less a man who had 
given himself up entirely to God, than a man who always preserved his 
self-control. gefofien is a word characteristic of Goethe's own dis- 
position, and it oecurs frequently in his writings. In this play we find 
it again in 11. 830, iro8, 1461, 1670, 2017, 2101. The very frequent 
use of the verb (äffen is also characteristic of the diction of Iphigenia. 
Some critics have blamed Goethe for not letting Thoas show himself 
more deeply impressed by Iphigenia's disclosure. But Thoas, as 
Goethe coneeived his character, is gefoffen, and is haxdV] «*«t <äxtä&. 
away by emotion. 

a I. T. ^ 
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310. Thoas is supposed to be well acquainted with the story of 
Tantalus, King of Phrygia, but he is ignorant of the fate of his 
descendants. Pelops, the son of Tantalus, left Phrygia and settled 
down in the Peloponnesus. By mentioning only the glorious past 
of her ancestor, Thoas encourages Iphigenia to continue her story. 
She speaks with the greatest reverence of the founder of her race, 
and his guilt seems to her to be more pardonable than that of the 
rest of her ancestors. The tradition of her family does not know 
anything of the treason which according to the poets brought about 
his fall, but attributes his cruel punishment to a quarrel (3nrift, 1. 1737) 
with the gods. The story as related here is supplemented by the 
$argenUeto iv. 5, 11. 1726 sqq. Orestes' words III. ?, 11. 1301 sqq. 
are also füll of deep veneration for his great ancestor. 

312. afterfa$roen (notice the glottal stop in reading aU*erfa$rnen) is a 
Compound coined by Goethe meaning 'possessing old experience,' 
hence 'most experienced,' *full of experience.' 

Stelen ©tnn verfnütfenten, lit. 'combining much sense,' 'combining 
many deep thoughts,' say 'pregnant with thought.' 

316. »anbetn, 'walk,' hence 'mix,' 'associate,' 'hold intercourse.' 

818. ftynrinbeln, 'to feel dizzy,' 'to grow giddy.' The usual con- 
struction is impersonal: mir ftytmnkeft, 'I feel giddy,' but the personal 
construction in the sense of @$tmnbel entyflnben occurs occasionally 
before and after Goethe's time. The meaning fd^kvtnbeln = @c^kt>infcel 
treiben, 'to swindle,* 'to cheat,' is quite modern. With the idea of this 
passage compare Goethe's fine ode (Stengen bet SRenf$$eit, especially 
the second stanza beginning 

S)tnn mit ten (ätättera 
©oll fty ntyt mefien 
3rgcnb ein fWenfö. 

319. fein ©errät«. There is a great deal of diversity in the classical 
legends as to the real guilt of Tantalus. According to some traditions 
Tantalus betrayed the secrets of the gods. Iphigenia emphatically 
denies this accusation. She does not State clearly what his guilt was, 
but apparently it was presumption (Greek tißpis), not unnaturally arising 
from his close association with the gods. This presumption and want 
of self-control becomes the curse of his race, and the expiation of this 
aSermeffen$eü is made through Iphigenia's purity and ©elaffen^eit. Compare 
a very similar passage in Goethe's 5>i$tung unfc SBa$r$eit, Book xv.: 
2>tHp autp bie Jtüfnaen jene« ®ef<$U$tt, %auta\\jA, ^rww, *ftty$|jtt ( >»««* 
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meine ^eiligen. 3tt tote QefeKföaft fcer @ötter aufgenommen, motten fte fu$ 
ntdjt untergeordnet genug betragen, al« übermütige ®ftfte tyre« totrtltc^cn <5)önner« 
3otn wrbient unk» ftd? eine traurige Verbannung jugejogen Ijaben. 

320. The same contrast oecurs in Goethe's unfinished drama 
Grtyenot H. 1, 1. 795 : 

2Bir bunten un* Qefetten unt ftnb Anette, 

and we may also fitly compare Sßattenftctn« £ob IV. 2, U. 2482 sqq. 

3um SaUßricf toarfc i$m feine ®rof»* unb Wlaty 

llnb tiefe bunfelftymanfenbe <$et»aft 

ß, fd?ab' um folgen üflann! benn feiner möchte 
S>a fefte flehen, mein' i$, too er fiel. 

321. £>e« großen $onnrer£, i.e. Zeus. The epithet is again due to the 
influence of Homer's language, especially v\J/ißpe (Morris, 'the lofty 
thunderer. ' Cp. also the Latin Jupiter Tonans (or Tonitrualis). In 
a stanza of his poem £)te (Sötter ®rtcc$enlant>8, which he subse- 
quently rejeeted, Schiller speaks of Zeus as fcer innerer. See 1. 1095. 

nur ein SRenfty, hence, ' too weak,' ' too small.' In the older Version 
we read toc^ nur 9Renf$, 'after all only a human being,' as opposed to 
fcer große Donnrer. 

323. ßreng, 'severe/ she does not say that their judgment was 
unjust. Iphigenia's idea of the gods is such as makes her a firm 
believer in their justice. But cp. 11. 1741 — 3. The punishment of 
Tantalus, aecording to the common Greek tradition, was that in the 
lower world (Tartarus) he was afflicted with a raging thirst, and at the 
same time placed up to his hips in a lake, the waters of which always 
receded from him as soon as he attempted to drink them. Over his head, 
moreover, hung branches of fruit« which receded in like manner when he 
stretched out his hand to reach them. In addition to all this there was 
suspended over his head a huge rock, ever threatening to crush him. 
From his punishment, which was proverbial in ancient times, we have our 
verb ( to tantalize' (i.e. to hold out hopes that cannot be realised), and in 
German one speaks of Tantalusqualen, i.e. torments caused by ever 
frustrated hopes. In the $ar$enlieb (iv. 5) his punishment is repre- 
sented differently. See 11. 1307 n. and 1762 — 6. 

Dichter fingen. The older Version has i$re Jßrtefter fagen. It is no 
doubt more suitable that Iphigenia, who is herseif a priestess, should 
ascribe the false tale to the inventions of poets. 

324. 3o»i6. This Latin genitive of Jupiter oeevu* mot^ >&&& <2>\nrr. 
in the cJassical poetry of Goethe (see U. 500, 9^ roäL^OoSitax* ^.^*5>tf*fc 
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fyxon in Schiller's bailad SDie Rettung bet (äfrbe; 3om* $au* in £>ie 
Älagc bet Gere«. It is a short and convenient form for poetic 
usage, and was frequent in German poetry of the 17Ü1 and i8th 
centuries. 

326. be* alten £artatu6. Tartarus is called 'old' because it was 
supposed to have been created out of chaos before the earth. It was 
an abyss which lay as far beneath Hades as heaven is high above the 
earth (Homer's Iliad vm. 18). 

827. This question shows that Thoas does not know the fate of the 
descendants of Tantalus, 

328. £ita'nen. The sons of the race of Scmtalu* (fcie Santaltben) are 
here compared to the heaven-storming Titans (Sita 'nett). But Tantalus 
himself was not really a Titan, he was only likened to them by Goethe 
on aecount of his arrogant disposition. And this natural disposition, 
fostered by the consciousness of enormous physical strength (3tatft and 
9flarf), is the cause of the hereditary curse under which the members of 
the great race suffer. They know nothing of moderation and self- 
control, they are not capable of seeing life dispassionately and of 
acting aecording to higher principles. They commit heavy crimes, 
being unable to resist the passion of the moment. Schiller has 
devoted a brilliant page of his «riefe über bie aef*$ettfc$e (Jr jte^ung 
be« 3Renfc$en (Letter xxiv.) to the description of this State of mind, 
* and he has aptly quoted the above lines (11. 328 — 35) from 3j>$igenie. 
ber Titanen qualifies ©ruft no less than 2Warf. 

331. Der &ott Stands either generally for bie ®ott$ett (bie ®ötter) or 
for Jupiter. Comp, ein (Sott 1. 140 n. 

f$miebete...ein e$ern JBanb, 'forged a band of brass.' This idea is 
coneeived in the spirit of the ancient classical writers. As Venus* 
' girdle of grace ' is a symbol of her surpassing charm, so the ' band of 
brass ' is a symbol of the moral blindness of the race of Tantalus and 
their utter subservience to every passionate impulse. A similar symbol 
in classical writings is the aes triplex of Horace (Ödes I. 3, 9), where 
the 'threefold brass round the breast' denotes *indomi table courage.' 
The same expression is used again by Goethe, although in a jocular 
sense, in a letter to Schiller (of August 9, 1797): aber um bie @ttrn 
f^miebete tym ein eherne« Jöanb ber ÜBatet ber ®5tter, and Schiller uses it 
again in his answer of Aug. 17. The expression in üftatta ©tuart I. 5, 
1. 334: ber bie« Jöanb um (Jure gelten Sinne wob may also well be compared. 
If it was not suggested by Goethe's \me, it aflbrds an interesting 
parallel, epnn means here again uujtxt>tttyl\ä). Se&\. %6 tu 
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332. 9tat, m., has here the meaning of Gfinfutyt, Überlegung. Cp. the 
Lat. consilium. 

838. intern ftyeuen büfietn SBftd. The words paint well the inner 
wretchedness of those who are a prey to their passions. 

834. legtet, f., in prose usually Jßegterbe, f. 

836. ber ®€toaftig»to0ttenbe = fcer ®etoaftfam*toottenbe or fcer mit Qetoaft 
SDottenbe, 'he who wished to enforce his will' regardless of consequences, 
say 'of irresistible will.' Cp. ber ©etoaltige, 1. 1872. A genealogical 
table showing the relationship of the descendants of Tantalus so far 
as they are important for Goethe's drama, is given in Appendix IV. 
According to ancient tradition Tantalus had three children, Pelops, 
Broteas, and Niobe. Only the descendants of Pelops are given in the 
Appendix. It may be noted in passing that the same presumption and 
recklessness which ruined Tantalus and Pelops caused the terrible end 
of Niobe and her children. 

337. geliebter ©o$n. The geliebter, which was not in the original 
play, was added to bring out the love of Tantalus for his son, which is 
again emphasized in 1. 1765. This family aftection is not noticeable in 
his immediate successors, but appears again strongly in Iphigenia and 
Orestes. 

338. burety ©errat unb 9Rorb. Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis, father 
of the beautiful Hippodamia, had been told by an oracle that he 
should be killed by his son-in-law. He thereupon declared that he 
would bestow the hand of his daughter upon the man who should 
conquer him in the chariot race, but that whoever was conquered 
should suffer death. This he did, because his horses were swifter than 
those of any other mortal; He had overtaken and slain many a suitor 
when Pelops came to Pisa. Pelops bribed Myrtilus, the charioteer of 
Oenomaus, by the promise of half the kingdom if he would assist him 
in conquering his master. Myrtilus agreed and took out the lynch- 
pins of the chariot of Oenomaus. In the race the king's chariot broke 
down, and he was thrown out and killed. Thus Hippodamia became 
the wife of Pelops. But as Pelops had now gained his end, he was 
unwilling to keep faith with Myrtilus, and accordingly as they were 
driving along a cliff he threw Myrtilus into the sea. As Myrtilus sank, 
he cursed Pelops and his whole race. The Peloponnesus (lit. 'the 
island of Pelops ') was called after him. In the aecount of the story 
of Pelops Goethe follows Hyginus, Fab. 84. 

339. Read : Ö*n&'*ma*u'« (äfrjeu'gte $i>^W'tnU'n. Öx&'kww^<5*w5*^ 
O/ro/uaos) has four syUables, £t'M>ot&'mVti Yis& fcNfc vfta&ta& % «ö&. ^^ 
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quantity is different from the ancient which is Hippödämia (Gk 'Imro- 
Hfieia). On the acc. form JjiWobamien see the note to 3)iana, 1. 40. 

(Stjeugte, 'daughter,' is formed after classical modeis. Cp. the Latin 
phrases natus deä or satus Hectore (Virgil). Originally Goethe had 
written SDe* £>iwmau6 Sottet, but he altered this in order to keep the 
Greek accentuation of Oenomaus. 

840. bringt = gebiert, 'bears.' See 1. 404. 

Ml. Stypeft was younger than Streit*. 

842. toem erflen ©o$n. In the original prose Goethe had given his 
name, Gtyttyfilty, but he subsequently omitted it as being of no import- 
ance. For the same reason he does not give the name of his mother. 
See the Appendix. 

848. aBette, n., say 'union.' 

846. fehltet £. bte 3Rörtoerin is poetic for $Att £. für tote üftötterin or 
tod$nt, toafj $. tote äRörtoerin fei. This construetion of tonnen with the 
double acc. is clearly a Latinism after the model of verbs such as 
piito, existimo, etc. See 11. 523 — 4: toer fte Buttgierig to>A$nt and 11. 614, 
1073. 

848. fte entleibt fi$ is poetic instead of the usual fte tötet ft$ or fte 
nimmt ft<$ toa« Sefeen. The original meaning of £eto is * life ' ; it survives 
in beileibe mc$t, 4 not for your life,* and other phrases. 

851. Iphigenia, who had paused overcome by the horrors she had 
to relate, is calmly encouraged by Thoas to continue. She begins once 
more with a general reflexion. ' Happy he who ' (but I am not one 
of those happy ones). This reflexion (11. 351 — 55) was added in the 
final revision. 

854. (äfntoe toiefer fernen 9cei$e. A well-known i8th Century novel by 
Hippel was called £eben*lAufe in aufßetgentoer Sinie because in it 
the lives of several generations of the same family were described, each 
one being better and higher than the one immediately preceding it. 

356. ^Denn continues and explains the preceding idea of a chain 
(9tet$e) of successive generations of which the present generation is but 
the latest link and the natural outcome. 

856. no$. We should in prose ex pect ober, as no toefcer precedes. 
In poetry no$ is often preceded by nietyt, and this ni$t was perhaps 
suppressed on aecount of the ntc$t of the preceding line qualifying 
glety ( = fogtei($)- 

357. Grrft, 'only,' i.e. a line of good or bad men mustfirst precede 
before the horror or the joy of the world can be produced. 

369. Here at last Iphigenia continues Yiet slot^. lti >\ä fcNtowv^ 
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lines Goethe has made a very free use of the old tradition to suit his 
poetic purpose. 

360. bet &tato, viz. StttytPn {Mycenae> Greek Mv/ri^cu), an ancient 
Pelasgian or Achaean city, which was subsequently superseded by the 
Dorian Argog. The name is mentioned in 11. 878, 967. 

361. Gkmetnfam $errf$ent>, 'with common sway.' The strong pause 
occurring in the middle of this line is repeated three times in the three 
following lines, which is quite unusual in the harmonious flow of 
Goethe's verses, and was not without reason objected to by Schiller in 
his criticism of Goethe's drama. 

362. entehrt be« Stifter* SBctte, 'dishonours his brother's bed' by 
seducing his wife Aerope. 

363. itxtu'i has here as in Greek ( f Arp€Öt) the stress on the second 
syllable, while as a rule it is accented tt'treud (with long 91). See 

11. 34L 360» 387» 40°. 

366. einen ®af)n. His name was Plisthenes, but Goethe suppressed 

in his final text all names that are not of any importance. 

874. trunfnen, lit. 'intoxicated,* say 'frenzied' with the delight of 
witnessing the tortures of his supposed nephew. 

375. SBegiet fcet Stocke is really a Latinism. In prose we should now 
say Regierte naty fflaty (or Suft an $a$e). 

379. betten @ö$nen. They were called Plisthenes and Tantalus. 

381. etle, in prose usually efetyafte, nriberlictye, * loathsome.' 

383. ba ( = at*), 'when,' belongs also to the three following co- 
ordinated sentences ; the apodosis begins with nritft (1. 387). 

384. ©efattigt, sc. $at. 

eine 2Öe$mut...$5ren gtaufct (1. 387). These lines were only added 
in the final text, and seem to have been suggested by a passage in 
Seneca's tragedy Thyestes (11. 999 — 1004). The motive of deep 
melancholy overcoming people after having eaten human flesh without 
knowing it oecurs also in medieval folklore (e.g. the story of the lady of 
Fayel, best known in Uhland's poem Der (Saft eil an von Goucty); also 
in fairy-tales (e.g. the ÜJHtdjen vom 9ftac$ anbeiboom [Grimm N. 47] 
which Goethe knew). 

887. This line has aecording to modern metre only four arses, but 
really gtf'nfe nb should be read long with two stresses as if an unaccented 
syllabte had been suppressed between them. The slight irregularity 
of the metre which is intentional well depicts the horror with which 
Iphigenia slowly and reluctantly relates the inhuman deed oC Vax «sb*- 
cestor. 
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890. fcte ©onn' Stands for Helios, the god of the Sun. 

Slntlifr (or 2lngefu$t) is poetic and more sublime than the ordinary 

<8kft$t. The idea that the sun, horrified at witnessing these atrocities, 

changed bis usual course, is found in several classical authors, e.g. in 

Euripides' Iphig. 7aur. the Chorus sings (11. 181 sqq. Hartung's 

translation) : 

93om (Seleif enrructte tic ©onn' einfi 

©citab i$r fretfenfce« Stügetgefoann, 

Unb »ankte be$ fettigen ©tra$tt SBticf 

93erfc$nnnbenb $im»eg. 

892. 9l$n$errn is poetic for 93orfa$ren, ' ancestors.' See 11. 670, 692. 

893. ber 2ttänner, 'of the men,' viz. of our race. The prose has 
viel ftyte<flic$e« <Sefc$icf unb Styaten biefer Unfetigen. 

394. Saaten be« «ertoorrnen @inne«= Saaten au« tterftorrnem @inne, 
'deeds inspired by unrestrained passion.' Cp. 11. 1567, 1659. / 

897. auty should be accented, 'do thou too conceal them,' 'a*o 
conceal them/ 

899. bu must be read with a strong accent. 

401. £>o<$, Agamemnon (2tgäme'mntfn) is not like his ancestors. 
Iphigenia is füll of tender love and deep veneration for her great father. 

402. feit metner erßen Beit is poetic instead of feit metner 3ugenb. Cp. 
the Latin a prima aetate. 

403. Gin SRufter be«- instead of the usual £>a« 9Wuftet eine«. Lines 
401 — 3 were inserted in the final revision. Her utterances concerning 
her father are inspired by pure filial love. The Iphigenia of Euripides 
has never forgiven her father for having consented to sacrifice her and 
is filled with deep hatred against all those who caused her to be sacri- 
ficed, especially against Helen, Kalchas, and Odysseus. She exults on 
hearing of the death of Achilles, her faithless suitor. The language of 
Goethe's Iphigenia bears testimony to a noble nature which has forgiven 
the wrongs she has endured. 

404. Braute, 'bore.' Cp. 1. 340. 

(Srftttng, m., 'firstling,' ' first-fruit,' is (since the i6th Century) used in 
German of the first born of men and animals, or the earliest produet of 
trees, plants, etc. ; in modern poetic language one also speaks of He 
(JrfUtnge fetner SWufe, feiner Seber, feine« ©cutterte«..., 'the first produetion 
of . . ., ' ' the first deeds of . . . .' 

406. ZantaU, the shorter form (instead of SEantalut', 1. 306) oecurs 
also in the prose texts. See the Chapter on Metre § 2, e. Schiller has 
$triamt instead of fßriamu6\ 
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408. The original prose corresponding to 11. 408 — 431 is very much 
shorter. It was extended and much improved in the final revision. For 
the sake of comparison it is printed in Appendix I. 3 b. 

410. 3>ap, « So that.' 

412. ftyern has here the meaning of fi$ fi$er fitylenben, atlju ftyern, 
forglofen. This meaning which corresponds to the Latin securus (as op- 
posed to tutus) occurs not unfrequently in the classical German poetry. 

gubereitet, in the prose texts bereitet, gubereiten is now as a rule only 
said of meals. See 1. 143. 

414. This is of course an allusion to the carrying off of Helen by 
Paris. 

416. $rojen6 seems to be formed after the model of (Spiropent, which 
not unfrequently occurs in poetry. The usual form is of course Zxoiai 
(1. 47) ; compare SRtycenent (1. 878) for SJtycene*. 

lagerte for tagern lief, 'caused to encamp.' The factitive use of the 
verb lagern is uncommon. 

419. 9luü$ was a harbour in Boeotia on the Euripus, where the 
Greek fleet assembled before sailing against Troy. 

420. SDiane instead of the usual £)iana (which Stands in the prose 
texts) ; the weakening of the final vowel is due to its absolute lack of 
stress at the end of the line. The .prose accentuation would be $i3'na*. 
The same weakening before a pause occurs in 1. 506 — a proof of 
Goethe's remarkably fine ear. See 1. 128 n. 

421. (Srrjärnt. The reason of her wrath is very differently told by 
the ancient classical poets. See the Iphigeneia at Aulis of Euripides 
(Cambridge, Pitt Press ed. 1889. Introd. ix., x.). 

424. <&\t lochen. The vague Sie, referring to the Greeks generally, 
shows that she does not ascribe any special guilt to her father. See 
1. 403 n. 

(eeften. The allurement, suggested by Odysseus, was that she was 
to be married to Achilles, the most famous of the younger Greek heroes. 
The story of her intended sacrifice at Aulis — the first source of which 
appears to be the Kypria^ a poem of the epic cycle attributed to 
Stasinus (Zraaufos) who flourished äbout 776 B.C. — forms the subjeet of 
several great and many less important ancient and modern dramas. 
See the Introduction. The fine play of Euripides, Iphigeneia at Aulis 
(l<piyii>€ia i] iv AvXlÖi) was translated into German (in 1788) by no less 
a poet than Schiller. J. Racine wrote a great tragedy Iphiginie en 
Aulide (first acted at Versailles in August 1764), whicVv ^& «scsäÄsxskN» 
be one ofhis best plays. 
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435. @ie riffen mty wt bett Slftar. At the end of the play of 
Euripides Iphigenia is heroically ready to die for the benefit of her 
country. The following lines are almost entirely new. See Appendix . 

I.3b. 

489. Say * I first recovered my senses from the anguish of death.' 

480. d 9 'she.' Now for the first time in the play her name is 
mentioned, by herseif. For the pronunciation see the first note. 

481. (frttet, 'grandchild.' In prose we must say of a female (ftifettn 
(or Grnfeftinb). ©nfet is used here after the analogy of Äinb, which Stands 
for either 'boy* or 'girl.' It is originally a diminutive of 9tyn, 'grand- 
father,' 'ancestor,' and its gender was originally neuter. For the use 
of a masculine Substantive in speaking of a female cf. Schiller's Sparta 
©tuart in. 4, 1. 4451, where Mary Stuart says to Queen Elizabeth 3$ 
bin (Euer .König. In Goethe's 2Ba$l\>ertt>anbtf$aftenthe Baroness says 
9Bar i$ toty 3euge, tote fe$r fle t$n manchmal quälte. A famous instance too 
is the cry of the Hungarian magnates (1741) : Moriamurpro rege nostro 
Maria Theresia, In these instances the rank or quality is more im- 
portant than the sex. 

482. This important line was added in the final Version. Iphigenia 
supposes that now Thoas will desist from his wooing, but Thoas is 
a brave and generous man who loves her truly for her own sake, so he 
unhesitatingly repeats his offer. 

488. ißotjug, m., ' preference/ say 'regard,' 'honour.' 

487. With this line begins the third portion of this great scene, the 

dialogue becomes gradually more excited, and the king's utterances 

assume first a reproachful and soon a bitter tone. 

442. @e$ein, m., 'semblance' of death, say 'my apparent death/ 

443. $ter, which in prose would probably be placed after micty 
(1. 441), Stands effectively at the end of the clause. 

446. tyren SBcg, i.e. the way she intends me to go. 

$fttte micty... gefehlt. Notice the subj. in the indignant question. 
'I should have attached myself,' 'Could I attach myself?' 

447. ©in 3et$en Bat t$, in prose ein 3ei$en erbat ic$ or um ein 3ei$en 
Bat t$. 

toenn ic$ Bleiben fottte, * if she intended me to stay here. ' Iphigenia 
implies that she has not had one, and that the goddess will therefore 
permit her return some day. 

449. ftngjtftc$ seems here to have the meaning of 'anxiously,' 
'eagerly,' in order to evade giving a definite answer. In 1. 456 4n<jft* 
fitpen means 'yearning,' 'longing.' 
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460. This line and the following have become a familiär quotation. 
465. mte$ entgegen... fernen, 'yearn to meet.' 

456. SWit dngjlttc^en @efü$len, 'with a longing heart.' 

457. The lines 457 — 60 were added in the final Version. On the 
personifications see 11. 16, 84, 131. 

459. tote um eine Steugefcorne. It was the custom at Athens to 
decorate the door-posts with flowers when a boy, with wool when a girl 
was born. 

460. von ©auf an «Säulen is less common than von ©dute ju @dule, 
'from column to column.' The idea here is that the wreaths are first 
fixed to one column, and from it extended in festoons to others. 

461. auf ©Riffen, 'in thy ships,' the prose versions have auf letzten 
©Riffen. The Omission of any epithet sounds rather bare. 

462. allen, i.e. aUen ben üJicincn, 'all my family.' 

463. ©0 fe$t' jutüif ! Thoas does not really mean it, but his anger 
is aroused when he sees how little Iphigenia cares to stay with him. 

465. ©et ganj ein 2Bet6. He had thought Iphigenia an exception 
but is now convinced that all women are guided merely by their feelings. 
Cf. 1. 480. 

468. eine €uft, *a desire,' 'some passion.' 

470. bem 3Jater. Perhaps he thinks of Medea, who left her father 
Aeetes, King of Colchis, for the sake of Jason. This is rendered pro- 
bable by the allusion in 1. 2104. 

bem Oematyl obviously refers to Helen, who left Menelaus in order to 
follow Paris to Troy. Thoas in his anger does Iphigenia great injustice 
by comparing her to these women. 

472. raftye has here not its usual meaning 'quick/ but is used in 
the sense of the English 'rash,' 'hasty.' See 11. 1824, 2031. 

473. The original prose had : @o ftürmt vergebend au« bem treujten 
J&erjen mit taufenb gofbenen Bungen bte Übertebung auf fte lo«; Unerf$uttert 
nrie gelfcn ift ein 2öeib ba« einmal nic$t liebt. 

treu unb ma$ttg = aufrichtig unb etnbringlic$, * with words of truth and 
power.' 

474. Übergebung, f. « Persuasion ' is here personified like the Greek 
Ileidü or the Latin Suada (Suadela) who are often personified in the 
ancient classics. Other personifications of Goethe in this play are 
(JrfüUung (in. 1, 1. 1094) and SRot (iv. 4, 1. 1681). See the Index. 

golbne Bunge. Goethe is very fond of using the adjeet. golben for 
everything precious, splendid, impressive (e.g. be€ (ttasA #>m ^<a»s£v 
See 11 im, ug8, 1615. A simüat \xse ot Üä >uat^ qöcosa v&.^« ÄÄ,e 
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poetry. gotbne 3unge does not mean that the tongue speaks pure, trust- 
worthy words, but that it speaks eloquent words. The adjective *golden- 
mouthed' (xpwooTo/tos), j. e . dropping words of gold, was among the 
later Greeks an epithet of favourite orators. See the chapter on the 
style of this drama. 

476. fo has the chief accent of this line. 

478. bereitet is less usual than vorbereitet (1. 477). Goethe apparently 
left it here for the convenience of the metre. In the prose text we find 
bereitet in both passages. 

479. $0$ foUt' tc^'ö au$ ern>arten= £0$ fyltte i$ ba* auety erwarten fotlcn, 

* Still, I ought to have been prepared for this too/ 

480. $<mbefn ging, hanteln, 'to have to do,' «to deal.' The con- 
struetion of ge$en with an infin. without gu is quite common in older 
Germ an, but is now only dialectic and colloquial except in a few phrases 
in which the older construetion generally survives, such as fetylafen ge$en, 
freieren ge$en, betteln ge$en, etc. Cp. the French construetion of aller 
with the infin. tyanbeln ging would correspond to the French allais avoir 
affaire. Cp. fam ju begegnen 1. 99. 

483. bie Sßaffen eintf SBeibet, viz. firmness in suffering and in resistance 
to what she feels to be wrong. Cp. 11. 791 sqq. / 

486. unbefannt mit bir unb mir. She means that (mit bir) Thoas does 
not now realise that he will never be happy unless she can gladly and 
with all her heart belong to him, and (mit mir) that she will never be 
able to love him and to forget her home. 

491. The following 'stichomythia' (see 1. 74 n.) is found substan- 
tially in the oldest prose text of our play. 

494. Compare also Schiller's ^ßtccolomint in. 8, 1. 1840: 

Der 3ug bei bergen« ifl be« ©c^täfal« «Stimme. 

495. i$ takes the chief stress of the line. 

496. überbrau'ft, * overroars,' say * drowns.' 

ber «Sturm. All the older versions have ber Sturm ber £etbenfc$aft, 
which makes the sense more clear. 

497. too% • you think,' or ' I suppose,' is of course ironical and has 
no stress whatever. 

498. ber Surft Stands impressively at the end of her dignified retort. 

499. 9Rec$t an 3om« $ifc$, in prose 3lnrec$t an (or auf) with the accus., 

* claim to sit at Jove's own board.' Cp. 3o\>i« Styron, 1. 984. 

601. einen erbgebornen SBilben, «an earth-born savage,* is said with 
bitter sarcasm by the deeply wounded king, w\io >s Utax ftut ^>y&\. <A 
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losing his self-control. He fancies for a moment that Iphigenia despises 
him and refuses his offer from pride, that she regards him as not only 
not descended from the gods but a mere coarse savage. The Compound 
erbgeboren = au« ber Grrbe entftanben (cp. the Greek ytiycyffs t Lat. terrigena) 
occurs at least ten times in Goethe's works (in our drama it occurs again 
in 1. 1370), also in the writings of Klopstock, Stolberg, Bürger and 
Schiller. Cp. ÜRitgeborne (1. 21). 

502. etjtoangft, 'didst extort,' *didst wring from me.' She utters 
these words reproachfully and not without bitterness. 

603. With this line begins the last portion of the scene. Thoas has 
regained his self-possession but he is afraid of losing it again if he 
continues the conversation. He changes the subject, coldly and haughtily 
re-establishes the old human sacrifices and leaves Iphigenia with a brief 
word of command. 

ein 9Henfc£, i.e. a being liable to become a prey to anger and excite- 
ment if disappointed. 

Ö12. ber garten Softer, the older texts have einer Softer. The einer 
is more natural, ber was substituted for metrical reasons. 

516. bte ©innen instead of the usual strong pl. bte «Sinne occurs often 
in Goethe's poetry, either to rime with words in »innen (e.g. ©innen: rinnen 
at the beginning of ftauft) or, as here, to avoid a hiatus. See the 
chapter on Metre § 4. 

517. £)a£ ätturren meine« 93olf« is much exaggerated by the king as we 
learn from the Ups of Arkas in IV. 2, 11. 1466 sqq. 

518. rufen fte...üBer mic$, 'they accuse me.' bie <Sc$ulb «on (or an) 
einer ©actye über einen rufen means ' to call the blame for an action down 
on to (the head of) someone,' hence 'to make him responsible for a 
wrong.' 

520. $aft' u$ = $alt' t(^...jurü(f, 'I shall keep back,' ' I shall oppose.' 

522. In this line and the following Iphigenia utters ideas concerning 
the nature of the gods which are much in advance of her time and her 
own people, who saw in their gods only embodiments of the high est 
human ideals, beings more strong, wise and.beautiful than mortals, but 
moved, like them, by the passions of hatred and love. Still the thought 
that ber mijjverfle$t bie <$tmmttf$en, ber fte Blutgierig to&$nt is of the greatest 
importance for the further development of the play, especially for the 
expiation which Orestes has to accomplish. 

523. ber fte blutgierig to<u)nt=toa$nt, fte feien blutgierig. See 1. 346 n. 
In the prose versions she" adds : SStr^^ul Yfot UT&tKti&Vtyct. Vjä q^rrk^ 

to bie &mmlif<pen) mit Mut, unb tiefen \ft tafc ^\ul t>tx X\«t Ws\ä. 
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594. er bietet tyncn...an, 'he imputes to them,' 'he fancies they 
possess.' 

529. leicht betoegltyer Vernunft, reason which easily shifts aecording to 
circumstances and is now in favour of this and now of another line of 
conduet. 

584. 9tt$t6 ®ute« bringen. Thoas has a general vague feeling of sus- 
picion towards all strangers and regards them as spies and robbers. 
Cp. 11. «oi 2 — «014. Of course he is quite unconscious of the irre- 
parable loss which the visit of these particular strangers will cause him. 
This is a fine touch of tragic irony. 

536. re^tc« = rechtmäßige«, 'due,' to which she is entitled. 

587. \>u toeif t ben Sttenft. We should say in prose tu fennfl ben Stenß 
or btt weift, txxti bet $tenji bir befiehlt (or toaß bet 2)tenf* erforbert). Cp. 
1. 991. The king leaves with a cold ceremonious greeting. 

Scene 4. 



Iphigenia's prayer to Diana closes the first act as her prayer for 
return opened it. It was not inconsiderably altered in the final revision. 
In its diction it resembles classical metres. The rhythm is descending, 
of a daetylic character, which gives it great animation and fervour. In 
each line there are four accented syllables, while the number of 
unaccented syllables between the accented ones varies between one and 
two, which causes the rhythm to be 'mixed.' At the beginning of 
each line, there is usually but one unaccented syllable between the 
first and the second accented ones, which gives to the lines a some- 
what sustained and insisting character. The beginning of it (11. 538 — 
543) should be read in the following way (the ' denoting an accented, 
x denoting an unaccented syllable) : 
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In this lyrical outpouring of her feeling there is, as in the ancient 
classics and in many of Goethe's ödes, no rime, not even at the end 
of the prayer; but language and rhythm are perfect. Schiller, too, 
sometimes uses irregulär rhythms in his later plays in cases where a high 
emotion is to be forcibly expressed, but in most cases he makes use 
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of rime in these lyrical outbursts, e.g. in äftaria «Stuart, in. 1 
11. 2098 sqq. 

Gilenbe SBolfen, «Segler ber Säfte, 

2Bet mit eu<$ »anberte, mit eu$ ftyiffte! 

or in $>ie Sungfrau von Orkan«, IV. 1, 11. 2582 sqq. 

frommer @tafc! D, $Att' ic$ nimmec 
Sttit bem @ctyh>erte bte$ »ertanfe^t! 
J&ött' e* nie in beinen Btoeigen, 
J&cil'gc Griebe, mit geraupt! 

The prayer begins with a passionate appeal to the goddess for help 
(11. 538 — 43), in a second part she asks for less, and reflects on the 
character of Diana (11. 544 — 51), she ends with a general reflexion 
uttered in a tone of resignation to the will of the gods. 

539. unftyulbig. On the contrast between the natural and the 
metrical accent of this and similar words see the Chapter on Metre. 

640. ernten, 'of iron,' hence 'inexorable.' See 1. 330 n. It should 
be noted that this idea is not in harmony with the coneeptions of the 
ancients, aecording to which Fate reigns supreme, and cannot be 
altered even by the gods themselves. Apparently Goethe wished to 
express forcibly the implicit trust Iphigenia has in the power of the 
goddess, At Aulis Diana had saved her from a fate which seemed to 
be inevitable, now she hopes that the goddess may be moved to rescue 
her once more. 

Ml. This is the only line in the prayer in which we have a 
masculine ending. 

643. bir...bünft, usually bi$ bünft. Cp. 11. 718, 1415. The accu- 
sative with bünft is the older and is still regarded as the more cor- 
rect construetion, although the dative has been used by a number of 
good writers, and oecurs as early as the i2th Century; the dative 
seems to have been used after the analogy of similar expressions such 
as mir ftyeint, fommt ei *or, f$toant, a$nt... and of the Latin mihi 
videtur. 

646. This line and the two following ones were added in the final 
Italian transformation of the drama. They contain a fine description 
of the kind watchfulness of Diana, who is also the goddess of the 
Moon (Luna). Iphigenia looks up to Luna just as Goethe in some of 
his finest poems (Sieb an ben ÜWonb (written in 1778) and JDem auf« 
ge$enben 33ottmonbe (1828)) looked up to the moon, as to a ^ecvüe. 
and sympathetic friend. In his Ä\tt au \>tu 9SUita \ä *w|*^ *t^' 
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»retrefi übet mein ©efllb 
Sinbetnb beinen JBiwf, 
SBte be* gfreunbe* ftuge mitb 
Über mein ©cfcfjttf. 

549. enthalte von instead of the usual $atte fern von, Utoafyxt »ot. 

661. jufftttig, 'accidentally,' means here unabfi$tli$, 'unintention- 
ally,' ' involuntarily.' 

662. traurig-unnrittigen, 'sad and reluctant.' Goethe is fond of 
coiningsuch Compounds. Cp. 11. 1005 (fIangto6*bumpfe), 1189 (unftänbtg* 
^cilig), 1345 (gnäbig-ernft). Gin unnriUiger üRörber is ein ÜWann, ber ttriber 
feinen SSHtten tötet, ein körbet toiber Sitten. Cp. the use of invitus. 

663. fc$re<f en, i$n must of course be supplied. 

664. Ü)enn connects this last and more reflective part of the prayer 
directly with 1. 548. 

bie Unterblieben lieben. This is Iphigenia's firm conviction through- 
out the play, and thus her prayer forms a strong contrast with the 
gloomy Song of the Parcae (iv. 5), which was traditional in her 
family. Iphigenia is of opinion that instead of bloodshed and revenge 
the gods prefer forgiveness and love. This belief becomes of the 
utmost importance for her influence on Orestes in the two following acts. 

666. SQBeit verbreitete, ' wide-spread, ' is apparently formed after the 
analogy of the Homeric iro\wnre/)?}s * wide-spread,' and @ef$(e($ter bet 
SMenfc^en reminds us of the Homeric <pdV avOpunrw 4 tribes of men.' 

668. 3$re6...?(nf$aun, 'the joyous sight and sympathetic enjoy- 
ment of their own eternal heavens.' 

660. (Sine Sßette, 'for a while,' i.e. during the short period of a 
human life. Cp. the last two stanzas of Goethe's ode ©renjen bec 
9)ienf$$ett (written before Sept. 1781). 

ACT II. 

This act and the following are closely connected: they exhibit 
Orestes' madness and its healing by Iphigenia. The first scene between 
Orestes and Pylades forms as it were the basis of the 'Orestes-drama,' 
as one might call Acts II. and III. taken together, which are an 
artistic unity within the cirama. 

Scene 1. 

This scene brings the 'exposition* of the drama to a close, in- 
forming us faUy about the character, fate and p\ans o€ vVä t<*o Ctieads. 
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All that has happened in Greece, which is for the most part still unknown 
to Iphigenia, is set forth in animated conversation. The characters of 
the gloomy and apathetic Orestes and of the hopeful and energetic * 
Pylades are excellently contrasted. Apart from this the action of the 
drama is to some extent promoted by the attempts of Pylades to soothe 
and to encourage his friend, thus unconsciously preparing the way for 
the more successful attempts of Iphigenia, and also by his plan for 
interesting the priestess in their fate. 

Orestes and Pylades must be imagined as Coming slowly forward 
towards the temple. They are both bound (see after 1. 800, and 
1. 926), the guards (1. 770), who in compliance with the Orders of 
Thoas (1. 537) have brought them up to the grove, have remained a 
little behind. 

The events of Act II. follow immediately on those of Act I. 

This scene may be divided mto three parts, the first portion (11. 561 
— 614) giving the presetit position and the attitude of the two friends; 
the second portion (11. 615 — 720) explaining the depression of Orestes 
by an account of his past life; and the third (11. 721 — 797) setting 
forth the plans of Pylades for their ftUure. 

Orejt, pron. Ote'jt, the unaccented O being long and closed, and 
not short as in Latin and Greek ('0/»Amp). 

Stabes, pron. $ü'lat8 (Greek Üi/Xd^s). 

561. 2öeg... treten is unusual and poetic for ge$en. ©inen 2Beg Betreten 
is commonly said of making the first steps, * to set foot upon,' * to Step 
lipon' a way, but not for 'to walk along or on a way.' See 11. 1066 — 7. 

562. ftifter, ' calmer,' because on his entering the sacred grove the 
Furies have ceased to torment him. 

563. spotten would no longer be said in either poetry or prose. 
We should say 2tyotto or Styotf. WpcUtn is the acc. of 2tyott provided 
with the usual ending of the acc. masc. Cp. 1. 742 and (Srteftren 1. 49 n. 

564. 9tac$egeifier (or 9iac$cgött innen), 'Spirits of Revenge,' i.e. the 
Furies. The ancients avoided as much as possible calling them by 
their name. Goethe imitates this here and in other passages where 
he calls them bie UntmrVftycn (U. 581, 727), $öttengeif*er (1. 629), iavotn 
(1. 588). According to the Greek tradition Orestes, after having 
murdered his mother, was chased by the Furies into exile. He applied 
to the oracle of Apollo, who sent him to Athens in order to be tried 
for murder before the Areopagus. He was aecused by the Furies and 
defended by Apollo, and was at last only acquitted by the casting-vote 
of PaJJas. This forms the subjeet oi t\i£ Eumenidcs c& Kssäbb^b». 

G. I. T. ^ 
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According to another tradition Apollo promised him relief from the 
Furies if he would bring the sacred image of his sister Diana from 
Tauris to Athens. 

566. aBjunetymen, usually fortzunehmen, n>egjune$men. 

568. ©ennffen, i.e. ®ettrif}$eit enttyattenben unb »erleityenben, words which 
are certain of fulfilment, 'sure,' *unfailing.' 

569. Orestes gives a despairing Interpretation to the oracle, forgetting 
that he has not yet fulfilled the conditions prescribed by Apollo. 

571. SOÖie leicht, for he is hopeless and weary of life. 

eine ®ötter$anb, *some hand divine,' must refer either to the gods or 
Destiny generally, or, more probably, to the goddesses of Revehge. It 
seems impossible to refer the next line to Apollo who, Orestes thinks, 
had led him to death by an ambiguous oracle. Cp. the Biblical phrase 
JDie £anb be* $errn tu$t fc$n>er auf mir. 

574. Streut' (Srnfet may well refer to Orestes and Pylades, who were 
both grandsons of Atreus (see the table at the end), but it may stand 
vaguely for Orestes alone, who in later passages (11. 712, 1282) directly 
calls himself the last man of the race of Tantalus. 

575. ftegfcefrönte« is unusual and poetic for fieggefrönte«. Cp. 1. 27. 

576. meine 2l$nen is a poetic generalisation ; Atreus feil by the hand 
of his nephew Aegisthus. Pelops was killed by his father Tantalus, 
but restored to life by Zeus. 

mein 9>ater: the fate of Agamemnon isof course especially in Orestes* 
mind. 

577. Sammertobe, a Compound coined by Goethe, for Jammervollen (or 
jämmerlichen) $obe, * miserable,' 'ignoble death.' 

579. im »erworfhen SOBinfel. »ertoorfnen, lit. 'rejected,' means either 
'accursed' (on account of the hideous crime perpetrated there), or, 
probably, 'despicable,' *ignoble,' as opposed to the glorious battlefield. 
Söinfel, m., *nook,' is also used with a sense of contempt. 

Sftefce, n. pl., *snares,' has a double meaning, for by means of a gftefe 
(= ein faltenreich funjilicfc ©ettcfre, 11. 894 — 5) Agamemnon was entangled 
and slain. 

580. natywrtoanbte. Aegisthus was Agamemnon's first cousin. 

581. He addresses the Furies who in this play (as in the drama of 
Euripides) do not appear on the stage, while in Aeschylus (and also in 
Gluck's opera) they form the chorus and produce an impressh 
effect. The language in which they are described by Orestes here 
and in a later passage (11. 1052 sqq.) is suggested by the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus. They appear as fierce blood-houtvds Iwintitv^ down 
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their game — the murderer. Schiller seems to have been of opinion 
that it would have been better for the drama if the Furies had actually 
appeared on the stage (see his important letter to Goethe of Jan. 
22, 1802 : o$ne föirien if* fein Orefl), and he himself made most 
excellent use of them as the Chorus in his dramatic bailad Die 
Ätantc^e be« 3&$fu*. Still Goethe justly feit that it would be too 
risky, if not impossible, to allow the goddesses of Revenge to appear 
before a modern public. Schiller was probably so deeply impressed by 
the masterly way in which Aeschylus had introduced the Eumenides 
into his drama that he underrated the difficulties of doing the same in a 
very different age. See pages 231 — 34. 

682. 5>ie na$ bem Jölut t$r...fpürenb $efct, 'you who scenting the 
blood...chase (me).' / 

583. trdufelnb, 'ytrickling.' In the early manuscripts and prints we 
read (bat tum meinen dritten) trduft, or trdufenb. In subsequent editions 
(after 1816) Goethe altered it to trdufelnb. trdufen is originally a 
causative of triefen, 'to drip,' 'to run down plentifully,' hence it 
usually means ' to sprinkle.' But sometimes trdufen was used in older 
German (and sometimes by Goethe) as a synonym of triefen, the archaic 
2nd and 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of which are treufft (trduffl) and treuft 
(trduft). In Modern German trdufen has become obsolete and has been 
replaced in most cases (as here) by trdufeln, which originally means ' to 
drop slowly,' 'to trickle.' No doubt this gives a better sense in this 
passage, as the blood of the slain mother is supposed to trickle (and 
not to pour) down from the footsteps of Orestes. 

585. fjinafr, as t-ie Unterirbifc^en had their abode in the depths of 
Tartarus, dreaded by gods and men. They are represented as the 
daughters of Earth or of Night. See 1. 1054. 

588. Summefyfafc, m., 'exercise ground,' say 'arena.' 

Sarven, f. pl. fr. Latin larvae, 'spectres' of the dead rising from the 

depths of Orcus. In Schillert poem £affanbra 11. 105 — 6, the priestess 

laments : 

3$te Steigen Zavotn aUt 

©enbet mir fßrofetytna; 

SQÖü t«$ toanbre, too t$ tvaUt, 

«Stehen mir bte ©eifter ba. 

Sargen is therefore in this passage only another name for the avenging 
goddesses who are imagined to be hideous and fearful spectres. 

589. binbet...in e»'ge...9faic$t. Notice the force of Üä *rä»s»&»^ 
after in. 
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592. ©ann«, m., 'exile.' As long as the murder of Clytaemnestra 
was not atoned for, the matricide was banished from home by the 
people of Argos. Pylades had not himself taken part in the murder, 
but he had accompanied Orestes when he committed it, and refused to 
leave his friend after the deed was done. The word Sann is generally 
used as a technical term for punishment given by the Church, denoting 
'excommunication,' while the legal term for 'proscription' was feie 2U$t, 
and for 'banishment' bie CBerBannung. Thus 39ann has here the sense of 
Verbannung. 

593. This line contains six strongly accented syllables, and having 
a caesura in the middle resembles the classical French Alexandrine. 

Stauerfonb, n. } is the @$attem:ei$ (1. 597), Crfu6 (1. 636). 

598. bic »ertoorrnen $fabe, 'the intricate paths.' The present rule 
is that »ertoorren is generally used of things, e.g. »ernwtrene (Steuerte, * con- 
fused rumours,' while \>er wirrt is used of persons. Originally the strong 
form was the only one employed, the weak participle »ernrirrt being a 
later formation which began to be used in Goethe's own youth. In this 
play Goethe uses both participles in reference to persons (cp. verworren 
H* i5^7> 1659; ^w^tet 1« 1767, and see the note to 1. 1567). 

600. Un«... triebet aufunvinben seems to contain an allusion to the 
clue of thread by means of which Theseus found his way out of the 
Labyrinth at Crete. 

601. 3$ benfc.ben £ob is not quite the same as 3$ benfe...an ben £ob. 
benfen with the direct objeet means to realize a thing vividly, hence 
here *I do (not) oecupy my mind with ideas of death,' i.e. I hope that 
we shall be saved. See also 11. 1765, 2117, and Goethe's little 
'Spruch* JDet SWutter f«$enf ty, bie Softer ben!' ic$. This construetion, 
which also oecurs in other i8th Century authors, e.g. Klopstock and 
Gleim, is now obsolete. Cp. 1. 1762. 

603. 9tat, m., is here equivalent to Gelegenheit. Cp. also the phrase 
Qafnr nrirb diät, 'that can be helped.' Instead of üiat unb SGßegc we 
should now say in prose üftittcl unb SBege, 'ways and means.' 

jufrereiten, but in 1. 612 bereitet. See 1. 143 n. 

606. toetyenb, 'by way of consecration.' 

unfre &xfen... afcjuftyneiben. It was the custom with the ancients to 
cut some hair from the forehead of the victim (that had previously been 
adorned with wreaths and sprinkled with lustral water), and burn it on 
the altar before the sacrifice took place. The custom of cutting off the 
hair of victims (sheep) is referred to in Homer (Iliad in. 272 — 3). 
607. kein' unb meine, the elision before utfo, v*Yv\c\v oeeuxs Va. Vka. 
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prose texts, is here the more permissible as kein unb mein are very 
closely connected so as to form one idea, so that the inflexion of the 
second word only may be sufficient. Cp. £ag,* unb SR Achten 1. 2072. 

609. gtoeifetnb. By doubting the sincerity and benevolence of the 
gods Orestes will but hasten on the danger, as in his State of apathy he 
will not do anything to avert the death, which seems to be imminent. 

611. bet @$fteßer. The oracle is here again (11. 565 sqq.) purposely 
left rather vague, as the exact words are only to be given at the end'of 
the drama (v. 6, 11. 2 113 sqq.), when their real meaning will become 
clear. 

613. niä)t has the principal stress, referring to what Orestes had 
said in 11. 568 sqq. He means of course that they are not intentionally 
misleading, but he is far from asserting that they are not sometimes mis- 
understood. The füll sense of Apollo's oracle to Orestes only becomes 
clear in 11. «116 — 17. 

614. fte...ftA$nt, in prose ftd$nt, bajj fte finb. Cp. 11. 346 n., 1073 n. 

615. In the second great portion of this scene Orestes relates his 
past life, thus naturally ex piain ing why he looks at things in such a 
gloomy and despairing way. He first speaks of his early boyhood 
(11. 615 — 642), then of his later boyhood in the house of Strophius 
(11. 643 — 666), after this of his youthful deeds and dreams in the 
Company of Pylades (11. 666 — 700), at last he alludes to the terrible 
deed he was forced to do in his early manhood, and for which he 
thinks he is now doomed to perdition (11. 701 — 720). At the end of 
each of these four portions there is a short dialogue with Pylades. 

3)e« SeBenS bunfle SDecfe, 'a dark veil of life.' The metaphor that the 
cover which darkened his life was early put round his head by his 
mother means of course that from his earliest childhood his life was 
rendered gloomy and oppressed, and all joyful expansion checked, by 
his mother. bunf(e=bunfet mac^eitbe, »etbunfetnbe. In the prose text (C) 
Goethe had only written Üttir tag bie bunfle 5)e<fe be« itbttti wn £inb$eit an 
fc$on um ba« garte <$aupt. 

616. ftyon belongs to um ba* jarte £auj>t, which Stands for infancy. 
619. ätartourf, m., 'reproof,' reminding her of the husband whom 

she had betrayed. 

Suiten. 5)er 33u$fe, 'the lover,' has here and generally in modern 
German the sense of secret and illicit love, l the paramour,' and is used 
contemptuously. This is not the case in older poetry, nor in the Com- 
pound ffltUnhvL^Ux, 'rival.' 

620. fliU, 'silently; < broodingly.' 
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meine @$ti>efter. The formal addition is made more for the sake of 
the audience than for the information of Pylades. 

621. tiefen seems to mean here 'spacious,' 'extensive. 9 
623. tone, 'as,' has here a temporal sense, being equivalent to 
n>A$renb. Compare the Greek «t. The older texts have totnn fte toetftte. 
Cp. Goethe's poem 3ueignung, 11. 9, 10: 

Unc tote i$ flieg, 30g von Um Stuf ber SBiefen 
(Sin Sfebel fty in Streifen fae^t $ewor. 

627. fcalb...balb, 'soon^-soon,' say 'now...now.' 

628. ber Sag. Orestes if not promptly interrupted by his friend 
would have gone on to relate Agamemnon's victorious return home 
and his murder by Aegisthus with the help of Clytaemnestra. Pylades 
stops him in order to prevent him from busying his mind with those 
terrible scenes; but Goethe had still another reason for not allowing 
Orestes to teil the story here. The poet reserved the aecount of 
Agamemnon's murder for the following scene, where Iphigenia learns 
the terrible end of her father from the lips of Pylades (11. 891 — 99). 
That <H tarn ber Sag refers to the murder of Agamemnon, and not to 
the murder of Clytaemnestra (as has been supposed by some critics), is 
clear from the natural order of events, and also from 11. 635 — 36. 

629. £öttengetfier, 'spirits of hell,' 'foul fiends/ sounds more em- 
phatic than bic Untewb'f<$en, or something similar. Still the use of the 
word <$öfte strikes us as somewhat stränge in a classical drama. Rotten« 
getfter was written originally, and not altered in any revision; Goethe 
also has $öftenf$n>efet, 1. 1154. 

näc$ttic£ increases the horror. One is reminded of the meetings of 
the witches in Macbeth. 

630. UnS and fronet should be strongly accented, und being opposed 
to $öflengetfler, and frönet 3eit to iener @tunbe. 

632. guten means here tyatfrftftigen, ebetn. Older German writers 
would have used frommen, M.H.G. vrumen. Cp. Goethe's poem 5)a« 
0JöttUc$e, which begins <5bet fei ber 9Renf<$, | $ütfreic$ unb gut. 

634. fte gaben etc. gives the reason for Pylades* assertion. 

636. $>a = 2U«, 'when.' Cp. 1. 644. 

unnnfltg, 'indignantly.' In the choiee of this adjeetive Goethe may 
have been influenced by remembering the Latin indignatus^ which 
oecurs in Vergil (Aeneid XI. 831 ; XII. 952), and also in Ovid (Meta- 
tnorph. vii. 377). In Virgil we read twice the same line, which closely 
corresponds to our passage : 

vi/ague cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbraz* 
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Compare Gustav Schwab's rendering in his 5>ie ft^önflen @agen be« 
f laffifc^en 2Utertum«, vol. in. : unwillig flo$ fein ©chatten... $inafc §ur Unter* 
weit. But if the expression unwillig may have been suggested to Goethe 
by the use of the Latin classics, the meaning seems not to be that the 
great king was 'reluctant' to leave this life (as is the case with the 
classical heroes killed in battle, to whom life was the highest treasure), 
but that he was 'indignant' at the ignoble death inflicted upon him by 
his treacherous wife. Cp. also unwitt'ger ®etji, 1. 1243, when he invokes 
the spirit of the mother whom he had killed. 

£>rfu$. The Orcus of the Romans was more familiär to the writers 
of the i8th Century than the Hades of the Greeks. We have noticed 
before (see 1. 40 n.) that in this drama Goethe prefers the Latin 
names of gods, etc. to the Greek. mty bem Drfu« ging is a fine 
euphemism on the part of Pylades, who is anxious to avoid any exact 
description of Agamemnon's death. 

637. feinen @aum = ben (Saum feine« ©ewanbe«, as children accom- 
panying their father or mother cling to their garments. (Cp. Homer's 
f/iad, xvi. 9.) 

639. worben instead of gehörten in the independent verb is now only 
poetic, but in older German the past part. of werben never had the 
prefix, and this unaugmented form survives if werben is used as an 
auxiliary : er ifi gelobt worben. This seems to be due to the fact that as 
an auxiliary werben is of minor importance, and more lightly passed over. 

643. ©rinnre. erinnern if not reflexive is in prose used with an 
(eine @ac£e), while one would say 3$ erinnre mi<$ Jener frönen Sage. 

644. bie freie Statte, in prose eine Bfreijtatt, 'a place of refuge.' Electra 
acting with much prudence after the murder of her father secretly sent 
the boy Orestes to Strophius, the king of Phocis, who had married 
Agamemnon's sister (see the genealogical table on page 236). The 
friendship between Pylades the son of Strophius and Orestes which 
became proverbial with the ancients is in the following lines beautifully 
depicted. Goethe himself in his youth was a most devoted friend, and 
in writing the following lines could draw from personal experiences with 
Fritz Jacobi, Jung-Stilling, and even Karl August of Weimar. It may 
be mentioned in passing that in the play of Euripides Pylades is not 
only the cousin and friend of Orestes, but also his brother-in-law, having 
married Electra. Goethe has purposely rejeeted this further tie between 
the friends. 

646. Hug unb liebevoll In this Pylades certainly resembles fcü&fe&seu 

647, ein immet munterer ©efette. This\s m\m^ot\*\aA^\SÄOsv , fcÄ. 
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character of Pylades. <Skfette=@efd$rte, 'companion.' The older texts 
have the more ambiguous ba bu, tetctytfinmger ©efette, although probably 
Goethe meant tei$tftnnig to signify Ieictyt^erjig, frohgemut. 

648. ©c^metterftng, m., 'butterfly,' is used here, and generally in 
German poetry, without any sense of blame. It does not signify a person 
who is t o o light-minded. Ina famous passage in his fine poem 3 1 m e n a u 
11. 130: — 5 Goethe compares the development of man to that of a butterfly. 

649. eine bunfle fßlnmt is well contrasted with teiltet Bunter @c$met* 
terting. This early contrast between the two friends is still characteristic 
of them in this scene. On the stage Orestes is usually robed in a dark 
brownish-red garment, while Pylades wears a light blue cloak. 

660. SeBen is more dignified than the original reading : £$or y ett. 

661. 3Jhr...in meine @eete is pleonastic for 3fttr...in bie @eete or in 
weine @eete. The redundant mit, which is wanting in the prose texts, 
was apparently added for the sake of the metre. 

662. »ergejfenb meiner fftot. The genitive with aergeffen oecurs regu- 
larly in older German, and survives in elevated and poetic diction and 
in some phrases, while in ordinary prose the aecusative is now used. 

663. ftywdrmte, 'revelled,' carried away by the enthusiasm of youth. 

664. liebte apparently means here 'came to love,' 'began to love.' 
666. meine refers of course to Pylades. 

666. ba8 &ngftU($e could not be said in modern prose, we should 
rather say ba« <5$recfHc$e, ba* Gntfefcftctye, 'what is so fearful.' 

667. ein »erpefieter SSertrieBner, 'a plague-stricken outeast,' like a leper 
who is exeluded from human society. 

661. ©etymergenftsug, m., 'painful trace,' 'look of pain.' 

662. 2)er 9lA$ße, *the nearest,' hence 'the first person.' 
666. This line and the following are a familiär quotation. 

Suft unb SteBe is a common alliterative phrase in which Siebe has still 
the old meaning of 'pleasure' in or 'inclination' for, and is a synonym 
of Suft. Compare the phrase Siebe jur @ac$e. 

666. ®roj*e Saaten? Orestes speaks with melancholy irony. These 
hoped-for great deeds, he thinks, will never be realised. 

668. In writing these lines Goethe probably had in his mind his 
own youthful friendship with Karl August, who when 3j>#igenie was 
for the second time performed at Weimar took the part of Pylades, 
while Goethe played the part of Orestes. 

670. 2ln ©ruft unb 8touft seem both to refer to the bodily and 
physical likeness to their ancestors. Cp. 1. 328 (Stuft unb 3ftarf). 
Some prefer to take fBvuft in the sense of §«$, Sölut. 
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bem $o$en 91$n$errn gtetc$. The singular is used poetically in a col- 
lective sense, 'like our noble sires.' The prose texts have indeed unfern 
9tyn$errn gtek$. The $o$en was added in the final revision in this line as 
in 1. 625 before SSater. 

671. fo, i.e. like the great ancestors of our race generally. The 
ideals of their youth were the ideals of the Greek heroic age, the 
ideals of a Hercules, Theseus, Bellerophon, Perseus and others, viz. to 
free the earth from monsters, wild beasts and robbers. As no member 
of the house of Tantalus is said to have performed such things, the 
allusion is simply to the great heroes of the early Greek times, 
especially to Hercules (1. 764). Compare 1. 1897 n. 

673. bann, supply toenn (1. 668) before it. The following picture is 
sublime : the wide expanse of the ocean, the innumerable stars appear- 
ing in ever increasing numbers in the vault of heaven, correspond well 
with the great and lofty schemes of the young men. 

677. tt>o$t is unaccented. fu$r toofcl...na<$, *would suddenly feel 
for,' say *would suddenly lay his hand on.' 

678. Iran gen... aus ber Sfta$t, because on close Observation new stars 
seem continually to appear in the vault of heaven. Thus one great 
deed after another tempts the enthusiastic youths. 

680. ba$ is the accusative, bie ©eele is the subject. 

681. bringt instead of the now usual brftngt is still very common in 
the poetic language of Goethe and Schiller. It occurs also in older 
German, e.g. Luther says £>ie ba« SSolf brangen 00m ©efefr abzufallen 
(1 Maccab. iii. 5). In modern prose the two verbs are kept strictly 
apart (e.g. ec bringt in ben @aatj @ie toerben au« bem ®aal gebrangt), 
bringen is the original verb, the derivative brangen has only gradually 
replaced it in its transitive use. 

The following sets forth in beautiful language the idealising power 
of saga and populär tradition, which holds up to admiration the achieve- 
ments of great men, and magnifies their importance. Compare Schillert 
lines (11. 25—28) in his poem <Die ®unf* be« 9lugenMi<f «: 

Sangfam in bem Sauf ber $oren 

ftüget ft$ ber ©tein jum (Stein, 

©c$nell, toie ti ber ©etft geboren, 

SBiU ba« SBerf emtfunben fein. 

682. at« toie, the double particle of comparison is unusual. 

684. fte. . .toÄljt, ' rolls it on.' The picture is taken from an avalanche. 
687. -$arfe, the instrument accompanying the. sow^ ^\J^fc^s.\»x^ 
In Homeric times. 
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fd^lturft, 'drinks in,' 'imbibes eagerly.' 

689. This line is couched in Biblical language, which in many cases 
strongly influenced Goethe's diction. Cp. imfct äßtffcn tfl etücfwetf 
(i Corinth. xiii. 9), and »enn e* (i.e. unfet Seben) föfllty getoefen ifl, fo ift 
e* 2Rü$e unb Arbeit gewefen (Ps. xc. 10), and fcie (Soften reben eitel 2Diu$e 
(Zachar. x. a). It is only the past deeds which appear as a grand 
ensemble to the eyes of posterity, the toil involved b forgotten 
when they realise their greatness; but while the great achieve- 
ments are still being performed the toil and their fragmentary and 
incoherent character strike us forcibly. eitel, ' mere, ' is really an unin- 
flected stereotyped adjeetive (M.H.G. ttel) originally meaning 'empty,' 
subsequently 'by itself,' 'apart from anything eise/ 'only.' One still 
hears occasionally in colloquial North German eitel JBrob. eitel without 
inflexion before a noun is specially frequent in Luther's Bible. In 
Modern German this use is confined to poetry or elevated diction. 
The line containing but three accented syllables is incomplete, and 
was no doubt intended to be so. /It fits the sense, and we may 
perhaps imagine a sigh of Pylades to finish it in some way. The heavy 
iBotl at the beginning and *»erf at the end of the line render the whole 
line slow and nearly as long as an ordinary line of lighter strueture. 

690. toai »or unJ fliegt, i.e. the dreams of noble deeds and future 
greatness. 

691. achten nic$t, 'do not notice.' The modern prose construetion 
is achten auf ben 2Beg or beachten bett 2Beg. 

692. fe$en. . . f aum, • hardly notice.' 

Sritte, m. pl., 'footsteps.' The ancestors too had to toil along their 
way step by step. Cp. Longfellow's 'bards sublime | whose distant 
footsteps echo | through the corridors of Time.' 

693. (Jrbeleben«. There are three kinds of Compounds with (Jrbe 
in German, the real Compounds with Grcfc* (e.g. <2rrba$fe, Grbbeben, 
Grbgeiß, ©rbreiety) or <5rbe», and the unreal Compounds with (Jtten», the 
old weak gen it. of Grrbe (e.g. ©rbenbütger, (Jrtenglücf, örbenflop, (Jrbenfo^n). 
The real Compounds are the older ones, and those in (Jrb* are still the 
most numerous of all. The Compounds with (Jrfce*, especially (Srbeleben, 
are very frequent in Goethe's language, e.g. <5rben>atten, ertegeboren, 
but they have now gone out of use. In 2>a« Sbeal unb ba« fieben 
Schiller speaks of be« öttenleben« ftytoete« £raumbtlb (11. 145 — 6). 

694. intern ©Ratten, viz. the lofty ideal our imagination has formed 
ofthem. 

695. in einet weiten ffcrne, in prose usoaWy 'm tonttt %wr*. 
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696. auf goltncn SÖotfcn. gölten may here again mean ' splendid,* 
'glorious ' (see 1. 474 n.), or it may refer to clouds gilded by the rays of 
the sun. Iu this sense Goethe speaks in Sauft 1. 1. 1079 °f 9°ttne ©tröme. 
Schiller has goltne SÖotfen in his Sungfrau »on Orlean« 1. 2, 1. 525. 

697. von ft$, * concerning himself.' 

698. SBie i?n...erye6en möchte, i.e. a man who does not do his deeds 
for their own sake. In ffauf* 11. iv. 1. 10188 Faust proudly says to 
Mephisto : £>ic tyat tft alles, ni$t« ber 9tu$m. 

699. 3üngting in the mouth of Pylades, who is of the age of 
Orestes, would at first seem rather a stränge form of address, but he 
means tu, ber tu erfl ein Süngltng Hfl, and thus antieipates frity of the 
following line. The prose text makes this perfectly clear, it reads: 
allein tu fcarfft ten ©öttern ret$tic$ fcanfen für ba«, toat fte fcur$ Hcty, ten 
3üngling, fetyon get^an. 

700. fo viel getljan (yaoen), i.e. that they have aecorded to you the 
fame of having revenged the great king. 

704. geinte fallen ober fltcljn. The prose texts add: fcur$ bei 3üng* 
ttng« Sauft. 

705. mag er, 'he may well,' 'he has reason.' 

ein ©Ott (see also 1. 744) is often used in a general sense for the 
Deity. See 1. 140 n. 

706. lefcte denotes the extreme, hence it can mean ' highest,' as it 
does here, or 'lowest,' as it does in 1. 941. Cp. the corresponding use 
of the Lat. uliimus. According to the notions of the old heroie age 
success in war was the highest happiness in life. 

707. ®c$tac$ter, 'butcher,' expresses the disgust Orestes feels with 
himself. 

708. boc$ verehrten was only added in the final Version, and is a 
great improvement, showing the reluctance of Orestes, who inwardly 
sh rank from kill ing her. See also 11. 1023,1294. The original prose 
versions have the following text: 3fti$ ya&en fte gum ©ctylAcyter auter« 
foren, jum Wörter meiner QRutter, gum unerhörten dU$er unerhörter @cyant>* 
tf)c\t. O nein, fte tyäbtn'9 ftyon auf JEantatt £au« gerietet... 

709. eine @c$antt$at fc^nblic^ rÄctyenb, 'shamefully avenging a deed 
of shame,' i.e. avenging Clytaemnestra's murder of her husband by his 
own murder of his mother. 

710. £ur($ tyren SBinf does not oeeur in the older texts; it is less 
definite than bur$ t$ren 28efe$t. SBtnf means 'hint,' 'intimation,' and 
the word was chosen by the poet to suggest t1^'Qw&&*t3ä&sra£pLVfe. 
had not reeeived a definite command faom \\ä ^<aä& \ö\Söl\ö& \asÄosst, 
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yet firmly believed that such was their will. Clearly the gods whom 
Iphigenia and Pylades honoured could not be supposed to have actually 
commanded so horrible a deed as the murder of a mother by her son, 
and then have allowed him to be persecuted by the Furies because he 
had fulfilled their behest. It is only Orestes* gloomy disposition and 
his wrong conception of the nature of the gods which caused him to 
think that the gods expected him to kill his mother. Hence bitr<$ tyrtft 
SBtnf must be taken to mean burc$ ba«, toai na$ meinem ©efü$t bie Götter 
»on mir verlangten. On SBinf corresponding to the Latin nutus see 
1. 292 n. 

}U ©runb gerietet, 'ruined' me, viz. morally. By carrying out what 
he believed to be their will he feil a victim to the Furies. 

711. ©ie $aben rt... gerietet (or abgefe^en or angelegt), 'they are aiming 
at the downfall' of the house of Tantalus. c6 Stands here for ü)re 
ft*ft$t (gerietet). 

713. With the following lines (713 — 55) compare the last prose text 
as printed in Appendix I. 3, c. 

717. This line has become a familiär quotation. Pylades, like 
Iphigenia, firmly believes in the kindness and forbearance of the gods, 
and thus he prepares her work of curing Orestes. 

erbt Stands here in the sense of «ererbt ft$, 'is inherited.' This use 
of erben is now inadmissible in prose, but was not uncommon at the end 
of the last Century. One could then say Sttefe £ranf$eit erbt, or Äunft erbet 
ni$t, etc. 

720. ber un* toerberbt, now usually ber un« in« 9Serkerben ftürjt. »er* 
berben as a weak (factitive) verb is now seldom used. Orestes refers to 
the death of his friend and himself, which he believes to be imminent. 
He is not convinced by the soothing and encouraging words of Pylades. 
This shows clearly the difficulty of the task, arouses our expeetation, 
and serves to heighten the success of Iphigenia. With this line the 
second portion of this scene comes to an end, and the thoughts of all 
are once more directed to the present and to the immediate future. 

721. As the story of Orestes* life has explained his gloominess and 
despair, so in the concluding part of the scene we are informed of the 
hopefulness and schemes of Pylades. 

ertoarte, 'wait,' is rarely used absolutely without an objeet in the 
poetry of Goethe and Schiller. It Stands for the usual »arte, or »arte e« 
ah. The same is the case in 1. 1553 an ^ * n Schiller's 2BU$etm £ett 1. 
4, 1. 492 : (Srtoartet nur unb faft öud? in Oebutb. 

722. tie (Bcptveßet. The oracle had onty sgoVeit ol\*™©t^ , Wk* 
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'the sister.' Orestes as well as Pylades had naturally believed that the 
image of Diana, Apollo's sister, was to be rescued, while in fact 
Iphigenia, the sister of Orestes, was intended. This becomes of the 
utmost importance at the end of Goethe's play, and is very different 
from the treatment in the drama of Euripides, who mentions specially 
the image of Diana {aya\pa 6eas). Goethe in order to render his 
own Solution possible made the words of the oracle purposely am- 
biguous. 

723. 5)efy$t (Greek AeA^oi), a small town in Phocis, was one of the 
most celebrated in Greece on account of its famous oracle of Apollo. 
This was situated on a steep declivity of Mount Parnassus. The older 
versions have S)efy$o6 instead of £efy$t. In writing S)ety$o6 in the 
original version of this drama and in some other places, Goethe was in 
füll conformity with the usage of his own time, this form of the name 
being used by Gotter in his Qflcitxa, and by the Count Friedrich 
L. Stolberg in his classical tragedies. Delphos (AeX</x>s) was really the 
name of the king who, according to some authorities, built Delphi, 
which was called after him. The more ancient name of the place was 
Pytho (Uvßd)). Cp. 1. 1609 n. 

724. aSolf, t>a« ebet benft, i.e. the Greeks as opposed to the Bar- 
barians. See 1. 1603. 

729. gerungen, now ruhigen, g«u#ig, which was not uncommon in 
older German, has now gone out of use. The prefix ge* intensified the 
meaning, which thus became ttötftg tu^ig. Goethe has geruhig also in 
the prose version, in Sauft, in SB etiler, and in several other writings. 

734. feinet fu$...»eg (1. 736), 'longs to get away.' 

737. bet fdjöncn £$at, viz. to deliver her from the Scythians. 

738. feltfam, 'strangely,' 'by a stränge cllance. , 

740. 9tat, m., has here the meaning of dtatfctytuf or ©efümimmg. 

743. iener SBiflen brofcen=ben SßtUen Jen« brofcen, 'the will of those 
above.' Before laufet supply tym. The will of the gods was frequently 
ascertained by means of oracles. 

744. Pylades here speaks of possible compensation and atonement 
even in the case of great moral crimes. The oracles used to put upon 
men who were burdened with some heavy guilt the execution of some 
specially difficult tasks for the benefit of human kind, such as the killing 
of monsters or the founding of colonies. 

746. enben has here the sense of »ottenben, ' carry out. 1 

747. Büf enb, ' by his atonement.' 

748. t>ie ipn »«-^rr, sometimes, as Va Üdä casfe c& WsK3ata»«'Naäu&> 
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upon him even as a demigod. Cp. the fine passage in Schillers 
Jtampf mit bem $ra$en, 11. 74 sqq. : 

SBai ftymücft ben Süngling, e$rt ten 0Rann? 

äßa« leiteten bie tapfern gelben, 

SSon benen im* tote Sieb er melben, 

JDie 311 ber ©otter ®lanj unb 9%u$m 

(5r$ub ba* blinbe £eibentum? 

©ie reinigten von Ungeheuern 

£>ie SBelt in turnen abenteuern, 

^Begegneten im äampf bem fceu'n 

Unb rangen mit bem SJMnotauren, 

5)ie armen Opfer ju befrein, 

Unb ließen ft$ ba« S3fat nic^t bauren. 

TÖO. meiner ftytoeren ©tirn. The earlier texts have meiner ©cete. 

757. Furien has metrically three syllables. Cp. Metre § a, f. 

762. Ulvffen, accus, of Ufyffe*. Goethe uses the name of Odysseus, 
the famous king of Ithaca, in a Latinised form. See 1. 40 n. The better 
Latin form is, however, Ulixes ; Ulysses seems to be a later formation 
after the model of Odysseus. Odysseus was the clever and circumspect 
hero, his characteristic is überlegte Äü$n$cit (1. 761). The remark of 
Orestes is of course ironical, but Pylades seriously asserts that he has 
chosen Odysseus for his model hero. Subsequently Pylades teils 
Iphigenia a fictitious story concerning himself and his friend, just as 
the hero of the Odyssey does more than once in speaking to strangers, 
and as the Odysseus in Sophocles' Philoctetes persuades the straight- 
forward Neoptolemus to use a similar artifice. 

764. bie SBege jum Otymp hinauf. Apparently he has the story of 
Hercules in his mind. JDltymp Stands for Unfterbtictyfeit, ' Immort ality,' 
'everlasting Farne.' 

767. The character of Odysseus is here coneeived as it is repre- 
sented in the Homeric poems, in which he appears as the model type of 
a Greek hero, eunning and füll of resource but brave and indomitable, 
not the mean and unscrupulous intriguer that later writers represent 
him to be. With this self-characterisation of Pylades the words of 
Iphigenia (11. 1382 sqq.) should be compared. 

770. SBon... au«geto<ft, now usually 2lu«...$erau«gefo(ft. The following 
connects this scene with the preceding act. 

773. ^aft...gefe|fett, lit. 'keeps enchained,' say ( checks the execiji- 
tion of, ' y 
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774. ©in teiltet «§erj is wanting in all the earlier texts. 

777. Slmajö'nen. The Amazons (Lat. Amäzänes), a mythical race 
of female warriors, were said to have come from the Caucasus, and to 
have settled in Asia Minor, not far from the kingdom of Thoas. The 
Amazons were frequently connected with the Greek heroic age, e.g. 
their queen Penthesilea fought in single combat with Achilles himself. 

779. i$r lichte« 9Keic$, ' her luminous (i.e. gentle) sway ' ; tu$t is archaic 
and poetic for §ett, Reitet, and opposed to 9laty (1. 781). 

781. breite means here 'immense,' 'spreading everywhere.' 

786. With the following discussion of the character of woman as 
opposed to that of man compare the words of Iphigenia in her opening 
monologue. If Iphigenia insists on the weakness of woman, Pylades 
shows where her strength lies. 

788. ficty is the dative. aucty, 'even,' would in prose follow jutefet. 

790. unfenntticty, with stresses on the first and the second syllable. 

791. bleibt ftet auf einem @inn, rtn fte gefaft, 'retains whatever bent of 
mind she has once assumed.' jlet is 'steadfast.' 

792. 2)u re($neft...auf fie, 'you may count upon her.' 

798. tt>ie=e6enfo nrie. The sense is JDu re$neft fixerer auf fte (att auf 
einen SRann) fotooljl im ®uten ali au$ im Jööfen. 

Scene 2. 

With this scene the real action of the play begins, the preceding 
scenes having formed the so-called 'exposition.' The scene is closely 
connected with the scenes of Act III. In it Iphigenia learns half of 
the terrible news she has to learn — the murder of Agamemnon and the 
treachery of his wife. The story of the avenging of this deed and the 
recognition of Orestes is reserved for the first scene of the following act. 
Iphigenia also learns something concerning the State of mind of Orestes, 
which influences her in approaching him. 

798. fetfl (and fommfl), subj., denoting uncertainty. In modern 
prose one would say Bifl, 'who are you reallyV 

After 800. In the Iphigenia of Euripides, Iphigenia commands the 
attendants to take off the fetters from Orestes and Pylades, who are 
both standing before her. But in Goethe's play the attendants do not 
appear on the stage, and Iphigenia herseif frees the prisoners from their 
fetters. This was always done when the victims were handed over to 
the priest to be killed, as it was considered to be a good omen if 
they went to the altar without any appaxent com^\A^\otv» 
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801. Compare the words addressed to Mary Stuart by her old 
nurse Kennedy when the unfortunate queen is allowed out of her 
prison (Schiller' s SDiaria ©tuatt in. i, IL 2131 — 3): 

9u$ Untn, $ört' i$ fagen, tofcb bie Äette 
©eleffc, auf bie bie eto'ge ffretyett märtet. 

803. toenben ah is a subj. denoting a wish. This kind address is 
important for the wishes of Pylades. 

808. The delight of Pylades at hearing Greek sounds again re- 
minds us of the delight of Philoctetes in the play of Sophocles when 
young Neoptolemus addresses him in Greek. He begins similarly with 
w (ptXraTov <pu}VTj^a, ( most dear sound.' 

SBtetroiu'fommner is now only poetic. In older German vil was fre- 
quently put before adjectives and adverbs to intensify their meaning, 
e.g. M.H.G. vil liep, vil schatte, vil edel, vil junc, vil Hure, vil 
lihte, etc. The only remnants in ordinary Modern German are mefletctyt 
and 9KeKiebc$en. Instead of toieftmttfo'mmen one now often says 
$o'c$ttrittfo*mmen (1. 943). Cp. also »tefoere^rt (11. 1303, 1709); aietgeliebt 
(1. 195^)* Pylades is delighted that the priestess is not an Amazon but 
a sympathetic countrywoman. 

804. SRutterftwu}'. The poet imagines that Iphigenia has addressed 
Pylades in Greek. By dramatic Convention all persons in a play must 
use the same language, i.e. the language of the poet, and must understand 
each other. Only in some comedies certain foreign words or phrases 
may be introduced for the sake of comic effect (cp. the £orribilt* 
cribrifar. by Andreas Gryphius [i7th cent.] or Lessing 's 3)i in na »on 
Samtyelm, or Shakespeare^ Henry Fl). 

805. blaue Serge, from the blueish tint mountains have in the 
distance, especially in the southern climates. In the elegy %Uxit unb 
SD ota Goethe says, 1. 9: ©te$t He 93erge ftyon blau, bie fctyetbenben... 

808. S3etfic$ew=bejUtigen, ( give the füll assurance.' See 1. 799. 

810. bein. The old gen. (M.H.G. cün t English thine) is poetic 
instead of the mod. betner. 

811. £er $ertftc$ett Grrfctyetnung. Pylades Stands before Iphigenia as 
Odysseus cast upon the Phaeacian shore stood before Nausikaa the 
daughter of the king (HomerV Odyssey, Book vi. 149 sqq.). He 
addresses her in somewhat the same style, praising her beauty and 
alluding to her high descent, so that here too we hear Utyffen reben. 

812. ein $er$angni6 means some mysterious fate (orig. ordinance) 
which must not be revealed. *«t)&n$txi ox\£. ura.T& 'toVexYraN^! md 
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is said of the bridle of the horse, hence 'let free/ 'allow,' 'admit.' 
Subsequently the sense changes into the positive 'ordain,' 'impose.' 
It is often used of the will of God or the decrees of Fate or Providence. 

813. 2>te «ifl>e fc$lte$t. Cp. 1. 300. 

au« n>elc$em...bu $W is apparently a confusion of two construetions, 
viz. ftc$ ju einem SSolfc jagten and au« (or von) einem SBotfe feine £erfunft 
ableiten (or Slfcfunft herleiten). 

814. gottergleütye J&erfunft. Pylades is so much Struck with her 
sweet voiee (1. 803) and her beautiful and noble appearance that he 
does not doubt that she must be of high birth. Cp. 1. 951. 

817. feifl, subj., because of her doubt concerning his personality. 
Here again we should now prefer (tfl. Cp. 1. 798. 

818. toetc$ unfelig*n?altenbe« (55efcf?icf , lit. 'what Fate swaying un- 
propitiously,' say 'what fatal destiny.' 

820. Übet, n. , is here equivalent to Unglücf. See 1. 230 n. 

822. ber Hoffnung froren Sßlicf is a beautiful paraphrase for 2lu«fi($t 
auf Hoffnung or simply Hoffnung. Cp. ber J&ulfe fegen«»offe Jpanb, 1. 841. 

824. 2lu« JJreta finb toir. Some critics have objeeted to the story 
invented by Pylades. It is, however, not only characteristic of the 
ancient Greek dement in the play, and especially of the wily Pylades, 
who is here following the example of his great model Odysseus himself, 
but it serves to delay the scene of recognition, thus increasing the 
dramatic interest, and giving Orest the credit of disclosing to Iphigenia 
the whole truth. It may also be urged that Iphigenia would be 
likely to regard a man who had killed his brother in a family feud with 
less aversion than one who had killed his mother in cold blood. The 
names are quite fictitious, and the story is a free invention of Goethe, 
but coneeived in a true Greek spirit. The Cretans were famous among 
the Greeks as seafaring adventurers and unscrupulous liars. Pylades, 
to avoid detection, carefully abstains from mentioning the town and the 
race he came from. Perhaps Goethe in making Pylades call himself a 
Cretan was also influenced by the Odyssey, in which Odysseus no less 
than three times invents a story concerning himself, in which he calls 
himself a Cretan (Od. XIH. 256 sqq., XIV. 199 sqq., XIX. 165 sqq.). 

be« 2lbrafi«, in modern German either Hbraft« or be« 9lb*ajr. The use 
of the inflected gen. of masc. proper names preceded by the def. art. is 
common with the i8th cent. classics. Cp. the title of Goethe's novel 
$ie Seiben be« iungen 2Bert$et«. Lessing has often be« £omer«, etc. 

828. mittlerer is really a comparative of mittel, ^Vas&l \s» xss« \sä- 
Hule used except as the second part of com^ovxxk^Ä. "fcraX. c^. \bcöäkc«ä&». 
G. I. T. ^ 
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(= mittler äBeite), 'in the meantime.' Instead of mittel first the Super- 
lative mittelft (asopposed to oberft, unterf*, erfi, lefct), «right in the middle/ 
came to be used; subsequently (from the i6th cent.) the comparative 
ber mittlere, ' the one in the middle ' (as opposed to ber o&ere, ber untere), 
was said, the term being often used in a general way 'rather in the 
middle. 1 We now always say ein Sftann wn mittlerer ®röj? e, in mittlerem 
£eoen*alter; mittlere Temperatur, bie mittleren Singer, and may well speak 
of ber mittlere ber bret Srüber, although ber mitteljh would be equally 
admissible. Hence ein mittlerer means ' one between us in age.' 

830. ©elaffen = ge^orfam, ' obedienily,' ' unhesitatingly. ' See 1. 307 n. 

831. be« fßattxi Äraft = ber frdftige SSater. This construction is here 
and in many other passages in Goethe and Schiller an intentional imita- 
tion of the Homeric paraphrases with U, ßifj, adtvos, fifros, and the 
genit. of a proper name, e.g. Kpareprj U 'Odvarjos, Uprj t$ TrjXefiax 010 ! etc. 
Cp. Schillert lines in £>er ®raf von $afc«burg, 11. 1 and 3: 

Bu Slawen in feiner Äaifetyrac^t... 
©af Äönig föubolf« y eilige Wlatyt, 

and Milton's: where the might of Gabriel fought, Par. Lost vi. 355, 
which is.likewise a classical reminiscence. But while in Goethe and 
Schiller and their contemporaries these construetions are very frequent, 
and not restricted to proper names or even human beings [e.g. Schiller 
says be*a3ogen«.frraft= ber frflftige Sogen (JDie Stxanityt be« Sbpfu«, 1. 32), 
and Goethe says in Hermann unb JDorot^ea v. 141 : bie raftye Äraft ber 
lei$t$injie$enben $ferbe; and in ftaufl 11. 3, 11. 8789—90: als bie §o$e 
Äraffc »on 3lio« umlagert ftanb unb fiel unb lag], very similar uses oeeur in 
Medieval German poetry, where a,direct imitation of Homer is not to 
be supposed. In his rimed Gospel-harmony (and half of 9th Century) 
Otfrid von Weissenburg says of Christ : thiu selben Kristes kraft eina 
geislün thar giflaht (11. 11, 9), and wurti kraft sin (=he) thuruh' 
stochan (v. 2, 13); there are several instances of a similar kind to 
be found in his work. In M.H.G. we read in the populär epic Kudrun y 
Stanza 655, 2 : Daz Herwtges eilen geliebte sich sint, ' Strong Herwic 
showed himself then very pleasant.' In our passage be« SSater« Äraft is 
contrasted with ber SWutter SBorten. 

832. fceuteteiety, ' enriched with booty,' implies the fall of Troy. 
jutücf e is the older form of gurücf, which still oecurs in poetry, e.g. in 

3lmenau 1. 8 and in A. W. Schlegel's bailad Sirion, 11. 159 — 60: 

SBxx liefen xc$t Vm <8>\üdt 
3$n au fcotwty tyixü&t. 
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833. »erfctyteb is a poetical expression for fiaro. The word is here 
used in a euphemistic sense, as the father of Orestes was really murdered. 

836. neigte mi$ is poetic for trat auf bie ®eite be* or $ielt mi$ jum, 
• sided with.* dltßen, supply Grübet. 

836. JBlutftyulb, f., 'bloodguiltiness,' say 'fratrieide.' 

840. Pylades carefully avoids telling Iphigenia the whole truth. 
He informs her of Apollo's promise of help in order to show the 
priestess that the god does not wish for their death, but he does not 
inform her of his injunetion to bring 'the sister' back to Greece, which 
would have aroused her suspicion. 

843. Hr...batgcftettt is unusual and poetic for vor btety... gebracht. Cp. 
1. ii2i. In Biblical language one speaks of 3efu JDarfleflung im Sempel. 

844. %kl...Xvoia ?...<&$ liegt. Cp. the passage from $auft 11. quoted 

under 1. 831, and the beginning of Schiller's bailad <Da6 @iege6feß 

(which, like his Äaffanbra, seems to have been coneeived under the 

influence of his work at the revision of Goethe's 3j>$tgenie) where he 

says, 11. 1, 2 : 

fßriamS flfefte toar gefunfen, 

Xtoia lag in <Sc$utt unb ©tauft. 

Iphigenia's interest is stirred to its depths by his casual allusion to 
the Trojan war. In her eagerness for Information she calls Pylades 
teurer 9J2ann. 

»erftc^re, as she inferred from 6euterei$ (1. 832) that the great town 
must have been taken. 

845. ö« liegt, i.e. liegt in Srummern, liegt am 33 oben. Pylades answers 
as briefly as possible, as he b anxious to arouse her interest in their 
fate, and especially in Orestes, for whom he wishes to prepare her. 

846. ein (Statt is strongly accented. The promise of a god must 
have influence with a priestess. 

849. ftyone feiner. In 1. 1211 f$one metner. In older German 
fronen, which orig. meant ( to be careful with, 1 hence ( to spare/ always 
took the genit.; so it does as a rule in the poetry of Goethe and 
Schiller (e.g. föont feine« ©^mergen* in 2Bt($elm ZtVL 1. 4, 1. 588), but in 
mod. prose we should say ftyone i$n. The Compound «erftyonen, which 
orig. took the gen., takes the acc. in 1. 1780 (where the prose texts 
also have the accus. fc$ont feine fettige liefen) and 1. 1791* See L 1485 n. 

850. eifrig =inftdnbig, bringenb, 'with all my heart.' 

851. He means 'By joyful or sad recollection.' 

854. freie means either offne (für leben grof eu Qcutfexud wafc ^to&Ks&aafcy* 
ordnet Breien »ürfcige, eble. With tfctatteiitteaa&^c^.^la*» xu&*«.\awä. 
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857. bt* bu mit genug getyan (^afl), 'until you have given me füll 
Information.' mir takes a strong stress. Information concerning her 
father has now become of paramount importance to her, although she 
does not teil Pylades that she cares for one of the Greek leaders more 
than for the rest. 

858. JDte $o$c ©tatt reminds us of Homer's a/rt> irroKUBpop. Several 
passages in the following account find their parallels in Schiller's 
©tegeSfeft. See 1. 844 n. In 1. 36 he calls it tte grefe «Statt. 

861. unfrer iöcften seems to render the Greek a/Morot (Hom. dpurnjes). 
Reifen unS, ' bid us/ 'compel us to.' 

862. ^Barbaren, a term applied by the Greeks to all 'foreigners,' 
here to the JEroiä'ner or JErö'er. 

868. 2tc$ifl, the strongest of all the Greeks before Troy, and the 
hero of the fliad, is naturally mentioned first. According to the 
common tradition he was killed before the walls of Troy by an arrow, 
which according to some was shot by Paris, according to others by 
Apollo himself. His 'beautiful' friend was Patroclus (IIot/xwcXos), 
who was slain in Single combat by Hector. In the lliad xxm. 66 his 
'beautiful eyes* are specially mentioned. 

864. @o, 'then,' has no stress. The strongest accent of the line 
falls on auc$ (*too,' like bie f)of)t Statt), the two other chief accents fall 
on i$r and ©ötterbitter. By this remark, uttered in a slow and sad 
manner, Iphigenia suggests that she has once seen them. According to 
the tradition she had been promised to Achilles. 

(Stätterbitter expresses their surpassing beauty. Cp. 1. 961. ©ötter* 
titter = ©öttergeftotten, * godlike forms.' ©Üb often means in older German 
(especially in i6th Century populär songs) ®cfratt, e.g. tu ebfe« S3üt. 
Uhland has still tag bleibe Srauenbitb = tie bleiche Brau (in his bailad StUin 
JRotanb, 1. 114). In Sauft 1. 1. 2716 Gretchen is called ©ötterbilb, i.e. 
göttliche ©cflalt. 

3U ©taub. The son of Achilles sings in Schiller's ®tege«feft, 11. 
103 — 4, with reference to the premature death of his glorious father: 

jjßenn ter Seib in ©taub jerfatfen, 
Sebt ter grofe 0lame nw$. 

865. ^afame'be«, a wise and bold warrior who was hated by 
Odysseus, and, being falsely aecused by him, was stoned to death by 
the Greeks. 

Sliar Selamon«, i.e. Ajax (the son) of Telamon (Afas 6 Te\a/xwos). 
The genitive is a so-called * genetivus genens.' The order of words, if 
corresponding to the Greek model 'O'CXtjos V™X^ J^*** II * ^^ V*V 
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should bc Setamon* »jar, but that would be too colloquial. He is usually 
called ber Setamonier »iay or bet grofje »ia*. Ajax is again a Latinised 
form, the Greek form of the name being Atas. See 1. 4011. He be- 
came mad and killed himself, when the arms of the dead Achilles were 
adjudicated by the Greeks to Odysseus and not to him. The fate of 
this great hero is the subject of a famous tragedy of Sophocles which 
has come down to our times. 

866. fa$n...mc$t tutet er, i.e. never returned home again, is another 
euphemism. Pylades does not wish to acquaint Iphigenia with the 
fact that these heroes were not killed in open combat with the Trojans. 

be* ätatertanbe* £ag seems to mean 'the day,' hence 'the sun' or 'the 
sky ' of their native country. This is probable from the use of nrieber* 
fe$en. Some critics compare the phrase bc* SJaterlanbe* Sag with the 
Homeric vfortfiov rjfiap IStoBat, 'to see the day of return,' but one 
cannot see this day 'again.' The earlier texts have $at feiner feine* 
ätatertanbe* froren Sag gefe$en, i.e. seen the joyful days in their own 
country, where gefe$en obviously Stands for toiebergefetyen. 

867. The next three lines are spoken by Iphigenia apart. 

868. mir is a most expressive ethical dative. 

869. liebe* «$erj. This address to her heart is in conformity with 
Homeric usage {<pl\ov ktjp, <f>i\ov fjrop). Cp. 1. 933. But it should be 
noted that in Goethe's earliest writings the heart is very frequently 
addressed, e.g. in @öfc von 28erti$ingen (v. 5) the hero of the play 
says to himself: unb tu fannft freier atmen, t$öri$te* $erj! In fro- 
ntet $eu«, 11. 32 — 3, the Titan addresses his own heart: bu...$eiltg glityenb 
$erj. In the poem 9Wut, 1. 5, Goethe says: Stille, £ie6$en, mein £er$! 
Similarpassagesoccurmhisearlynovel$ie£eibenbe* Jungen 2Bert$er*. 

870. 2)oc^... Now she is to learn ta« unerwartet ungeheure SBort 
(1. 885), which at first completely stuns her. Cp. 1. 24 of $a* ©iege*- 
feft : 91$ wie gtücf lic^ ftnb tic Soten! and stanza 5 ofthat poem. 

871. bitterfüjien, because *bitter' death is rendered 'sweet' by the 
fact that they are slain in open battle by the enemy. Horace sings 
(Ödes 111. 2. 13) : Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. We may com- 
pare the Greek adjective yXvicöirtKpoSt ' sweetly bitter.' 

872. ttmjte ©ctyrecfen refers to 'dangers at sea* (which is often called 
a tocite SBafferttmfte) experienced by some of the returning heroes such as 
Menelaus, Ajax Minor, and Odysseus. ein traurig Grnbe is the tran- 
sition to the story of the murder of Agamemnon. 

873. ftatt be* $riump$«. The idea of the triumphant wfcuce^>JeÄ 
victor is less Greek than Roman. 
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874. feinbtiß aufgebraßter, 'hostilely provoked,' say 'in hostile fury.' 
878. üEtycencn* Ratten, ' Mycenae's halls,' i.e. Mycenae. Cp. Schiller's 
Aafjanbra, 1. i : greube toar in Xxo\ai galten. For the gen. 3fltycenen« 
see 1. 416 n. The nom. sing, used in this play is ÜDtycen (II. 967, 1018), 
pron. Mütstn; it is now usually called in German üftipeene or SJtyfcne 
after the Lat Afpcene (or Mycenae) , Greek Mwci}^ (or Mvicrjvai). Mycenae 
was a celebrated city of Argolis, a few miles from Argos. Agamemnon 
was king of Mycenae, and during his reign it was regarded as the first 
city of all Greece. It subsequently lost its importance, and was finally 
destroyed by the Argives. The remains of the ancient city are very 
important on aecount of their antiquity and grandeur. Among them 
the ruins of the so-called treasure-house of Atreus are specially famous. 

881. betrügt, 'ensnared,' is a fowler's term meaning 'taken with 
a net.' The expression is very appropriate in this case. Cp. 1. 897. 

882. After this line there is a pause. Pylades stops short and looks 
with astonishment at Iphigenia, who Stands speechless. 

884. bcfdmfcft vergebens, 'struggles in vain to repress the effect of.* 

886. 3)a« unerwartet ungeheure 2Bort, ( the tidings fraught with such 
monstrous and unexpected woe.' 

888. gfreunbe« Stands here for (Staftfreunbe« (Greek i-tvos, Lat. hospes), 
The prose has SSielleißt Bift bu bte Softer eine« ©aftfreunb« ober faßbar«. 

887. naßbartiß. The adverb is here equivalent to aU Staßbarin. 
The use of an adverbial expression instead of a noun is another imita- 
tion of the ancient classics. Cp. also gaftfreunbtiß, 1. 985 and Sauft 11. 
3, 1. 8499: att iß $ter mit Äfytamneflren fß»efterltß...ftnetenb touß«. 

888. Verbirg e« nißt, viz. the cause of your deep emotion, rechne 
mir'« nißt 311, 'do not lay to my charge.V 

889. iß ber Ofrfle. We should now say iß at« Grrfter or iß at« ber 
(Jrfte. Cp. the Latin ego primus and the French moi le premier, The 
prose texts have : ba£ iß ber erfte bin, ber biefe ©reuet metbet. 

890. Iphigenia has just enough strength and self-control to ask 
with a faltering voiee a few brief questions. bte fß»ere %\j*X for bie 
Oreuettyat (compare "LaX.facinus). fßtuer may have either a physical or 
a moral sense. Cp. 1. 2085, while in 1. 744 fßfter has its usual sense, 
«difficult.' 

893. flieg belongs to 93 om 23 ab. In prose we should say 2tu« bem 
Jöabe flieg or 9lu« bem (or JBom) SBabe ^eworjtteg j »om S3abc.fletg.cn would 
be impossible. The original text had au« bem SBabe fteigenb. 

crqmdt un% ru£ig, which was added in the final version, Stands 
absolutely. 
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894. bte 9Serber&tic$e, ' the pernicious one,' say ' the murderous woman.' 
ein...®etoefce, 'a tissue füll of folds and cunningly entangling itself,' 
* a cloth with many folds that cunningly unwound itself.' 

897. »on einem 9le$e. We should usually say au« einem Sfcefce fu$... 
gu enttoidetn (or fu$ loSjumtcfetn), 'to extricate himself.' 

898. ftytug, 'smote,' instead of which we must now use the com* 
pound erfctyfag, 'slew,' or sa^ traf, * Struck,' or 'mortally wounded.' 
ftytagen is used poetically like the Latin ferire or wateiv, ir\i7<r<r€iv in 
Aeschylus. The older versions have erjtaty, which is less elevated. 
See 1. 2036. 

899. »ersöfft... Surft was added in the final version. Commentators 
disagree as to the meaning of »erfüllt. Probably it only means that the 
king's head was still covered by the many folds of the garment which 
had been thrown over him. Some think that »erfüllt indicates that the 
king when he saw inevitable death before him covered his head in 
resignation, and in order to show that he did not attempt to defend 
himself against such baseness. The account of the murder of Julius 
Caesar has been compared, but it does not seem likely that Goethe 
had that scene in his mind. Again it has been proposed to take vcr$üftt 
as 'in an obscure corner,' 'secretly,' 'ignobly,' or ' ignominiously.' 
According to Aeschylus the king was not killed by Aegisthus, but by 
his own wife. Goethe has here somewhat attenuated her guilt. 

900. (Sing ju ben £oten. Cp. jum Drfu* ging, 1. 636, and the Greek 
phrase eis 'ALöao 56/jlovs ßaiveiv (or Uvea). 

901. ber ÜBitttetf$toorne, 'the accomplice.' Cp. SWitgefcorne, 1. 21. 

902. iBette. Compare 1. 343 n. Say ' A queen and kingdom he 
possessed already.' 

903. eine fcöfe Suft, 'an illicit lust,' say 'a base passion.' 

904. llnb', like the Latin et quidem, means here 'also.' It takes 
a strong stress. In order to raise the character of Clytaemnestra 
Aeschylus represented her wrath against Agamemnon as prompted by 
revenge on account of his sacrifice of Iphigenia. Sophocles (in Elektro) 
and Euripides worked this out in greater detail, and Goethe also makes 
use of it. It is a crushing blow to Iphigenia to learn that her beloved 
father has been murdered partly for her own sake. 

906. tomn <äfntftyulbigung...toare=ti>enn e* eine <5ntf$ufbigung für ben 
2ttorb gäfce. This is an imitation of classical diction. 

907. fte entfäulbigte, ' would excuse her.' entföulbigte is subj. pret. 
912. ein blutig Dtfer. Cp. 1. 105. $eU=äÖ#fa$tt, (frfolg, •successV 
914, $at, one would ex.pect ^aV* 
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918. fl$ *er$üttenb, 'veiling herseif. ' Sbe has come to an end of 
her self-control, and leaves in order not to betray herseif. She feels 
that she must have time to collect herseif in the solitude of the temple. 
In Homer's Odyssey vm. 1. 83 Odysseus, overcome by his feelings, like- 
wise Covers his face with his garment, and SD er ®raf »on «fcaNfcutg 

11. 116—17: 

verbirgt ber ordnen flütjenben JDuctt 

3n bei Hantel« purpurnen Saiten. 

919. It is remarkable that in his short monologue Pylades has 
only words of joy at the discovery he has made, and of hope for 'the 
future. He does not utter a word of pity for the noble maiden to 
whom his narration has caused so much pain. This is due to the fact 
that for the time being all his thoughts are directed to schemes of 
flight, and the priestess interests him only so far as she is likely to 
promote these plans. 

921. too$t has no stress and means 'perhaps,' 'possibly.' 
923. $ter$et »erfauft, 'sold to be a slave here.' The original text 
in fact adds bur<$ ©fta&erel. This happened often in the case of girls 
who had been kidnapped by freebooters or taken prisoners in war, such 
as Briseis and Chrysei's in Homer's Iliad and Eurykleia in the Odyssey. 
Hiba 4erj. See 1. 869 n. Instead of this address to his own 
heart beating violently with the new hope the older prose versions had 
$te$ bu, 2Jttnen>a, mir mit SBeiS^eit Bei, which was perhaps given up in 
order not to introduce a new helping deity by the side of Diana and 
Apollo. In the draraa of the Athenian Euripides Minerva plays an 
important part at the end, but Goethe rightly feit that it would be 
better to eliminate the reference to that goddess (who was the protecting 
deity of Odysseus also) from this passage. Pylades now goes to inform 
Orestes and to prepare him for his interview with Iphigenia. 

ACT III. 

This act contains the healing of Orestes mainly by the gentle influence 
of his pure and loving sister. Orestes is the central figure of this act, as 
Iphigenia in Acts I, IV, V, and Pylades in Act II, The healing of 
Orestes is brought about in three stages : in the first scene we have the 
confession of Orestes, the gentleness of Iphigenia, his recognition of the 
long-lost sister, and the last terrible paroxysm of his malady and his 
imaginary death. The second scene contains his vision. The last scene 
Qf this act, which Goethe himself ca\\ed V\t ^\*)\t\KÄ ^tx&t^ ^ktc* <<9& 
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Orestes between his sister and his friend awakening to a new life. 
Iphigenia's prayer and the encouraging words of Pylades complete the 
healing. 

Scene 1. 

This scene does not follow in time immediately after the events of 
the last scene of the second act. We must suppose that Pylades has 
informed Orestes (1. 797) of the false account he has given the priestess 
and of the hopes he entertained after the interview with her. But 
apparently his words have not been able to change the gloomy disposi- 
tion of his friend. Iphigenia has first, in the solitude of the temple, 
given herseif up to her deep grief at the terrible news she has just 
learned from Pylades. But soon she has collected herseif and has 
resolved to comfort and if possible to save the unfortunate prisoners. 

The Situation at the beginning of this scene is similar to that of the 
previous one, but the character of the dialogue is different. Iphigenia 
feels more drawn to Orestes and does her best to comfort him. 

This great scene consists of three distinct parts. The first extends 
from 11. 926 — 1093. In it Orestes informs Iphigenia that Clytaemnestra 
was killed by her son and that he himself is the murderer. Then, after 
he has withdrawn, Iphigenia unburdens her mind by a fervent prayer 
(11. 1094 — 1 1 1 7). Finally (11. 1 1 18 — 1257) Iphigenia discloses to Orestes 
who she is. A violent outbreak of his mental disturbance follows, and 
she does her l>est to soothe him. This great recognition scene is very 
differently treated in the drama of Euripides. See the Introduction. 

926. Iphigenia approaches Orestes füll of sympathy, and addresses 
him gently with her sweet voice (1. 803). Compare 1. 801 n. 

927. fctymerjTtc^ern, ' more painful ' (than thy present captivity), 
viz. death. 

929. Notice the clear vowels and the alliteration in t 
SefrcnSMid, * flash of light.' In older German ©lief (connected with 

bttnfen ( to shine ') meant * lightning ' (now iBlife). In a similar manner 
Romeo speaks of a * lightning before death ' (Romeo and yuliet V. 3) 
and one often speaks of ein lefete* Slufffacf ern bei ZtUntütytt. 

930. Sctetöote, m., the prose has SSorfcote bei £obe6, 'herald of Death.' 
934. tuet e* fei, in prose toer tt auty fei or wer auä) immer el fei. 

euer <§aityt... Berühren, in order to cut off your locks. See 1. 606 n. 

936. »ertoeigr' ic$ iene $ flicht etc. The older texts have : Sttein tat 
*prieflertum $4ngt »on bem Äöntg ; bet jutwt mit Xfcvt, >x\\^ \*»t %««^ ^^ 
teuetm Svfeyeüt $u rr Janbein, wrfagt mt\ü ^txv 
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939. 8fotgerin=9'tac$fotgerin (im 2lmt). See 1. 161 n. 

940. affetn ought strictly to be placed before mit Reifem 2Bunf$, which 
it qualifies. 

942. SSatergotter, m. pl. (formed after the Greek Oeol iraTpQot), refers 
to the Hausgötter, 'household gods,' also called Renaten, whose images 
stood at the household hearth. This was the domestic altar before 
which every day all the members of the household (Latin familia), the 
domestic slaves included, assembled for common prayer. 

flreifte means ' only touched in passing, ' * touched slightly,' as he has 
some, although not a füll, share in their blessing. She means: who 
belonged only in the remotest degree to our own home. 

944. eiu$ takes a strong stress. 

genug... empfangen = mit fo viel $reub' unb ©egen empfangen tote genug iß... 

946. mir bal &ilb... entgegenbringet, lit. 'bear up to me the image,' 
' remind me vividly of. ' 

946. »on Qltern $er is poetic for im elterlichen Haufe ; it is probably 
formed, with Omission of the def. art., after the phrase von 9l(terl $er. 

947. bal innre Her) Stands here poetically instead of bal 3nnerfte bei 
Hergenl, 'the innermost heart,' bie Siefe bei Herjenl. Cp. also the phrases 
*om Orunbe bei Her jens, im tiefftem Herjen (1. 1 1 72). A very similar idea 
is contained in the phrase Herj im Hergen, which oecurs in Goethe's song 
51 n ÜWignon iv. 4, and Her) bei Herjenl, which Schiller has used more 
than once (SBatt. $ob in. 18, 1. 2118; ©raut »on SWeffina 11. 5, 1. 1467). 
These phrases seem to be an importation from the English and were 
probably borrowed from Shakespeare. Cp. Hamlet in. 2, 11. 76 — 8: 

* Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart.' 

948. Hoffnung, viz. hope of return. Perhaps Iphigenia sees in the 
arrival of two Greeks sent by Apollo's command the sign for which she 
had asked Diana. 

961. gleich einer Himmliföen. These words betray the deep Impression 
which her noble manner and her kind address have produced upon 
gloomy Orestes. Cp. 11. 814 and 1227. 

952. 3<fro is an old-fashioned form (fr. the M.H.G. ie zuo) which 
oecurs especially in poetry, while iefct (fr. ie-ze-t) is now exclusively used 
in ordinary prose. 

956. ®efcpict, 'Fate,' is here personified. Cp. the Latin Fatum. 
It is called flumm as it is contrastedw\t\vV\v^\ou^V\\\xx^\v^^\.^^\ 
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and the noisy joy with which other returning Chiefs may have been re- 
ceived. 

958. freuen, 'shy,' for f$ü<$ternen, 'timid,' owing to her maidenly 
coyness. The five lines 958—964 were added in Rome, and 11. 961 — 
963 seem to be conceived under the direct impression produced upon 
Goethe's mind by the many great works of classical art by which he 
was then surrounded. Olympus was not, except in the case of Hercules, 
considered by the Greeks to be the abode of their great heroes ; it was 
only the home of the gods. But the Walhalla of the old Germans was 
supposed to be a special place where bold warriors assembled after a 
glorious death. 

962. erlaubten, ' illustrious/ say 'august.' 

9Sottt>ett, f., 'bygone world.' Similar formations are 3Jlit»eft, Slad^toeft. 

963. 3tion6, instead of which before %xo[aS (1. 47) and £ro|en6 (1. 416) 
were used. 

966. grauen is the old weak gen. sing, of 5rau, which occurs not 
unfrequently in Goethe's earlier writings and letters. See 1. 24 n. and 
cp. 11. 1881, 1965. The mod. gen. %tau is used in 1. 2070. The old 
gen. survives only as the first part of some Compound nouns, e.g. grauen* 
firc$e, i.e. * Church of (our) Lady.' 

967. £u fagfT*. This laconic (1. 982) and almost reluctant affirma- 
tive answer is an imitation of the classics. 

968. $antatt (Inf et, viz. Atreus and Thyestes, whose quarrel became 
the cause of so many crimes. The grandchildren of Atreus are Orestes 
and Iphigenia, the latter of whom is apparently destined to kill her 
brother. To the spectators who know Iphigenia's relation to Orestes 
the following lines are füll of tragic irony. Iphigenia, without being 
aware of it, speaks of her own destiny. 

970. toüfte has here not the usual meaning of 'deserted/ Monely,' 
but is used by Goethe in the South German way as a synonym of grauftge, 
afcfc^tedenfce. The members of the race of Tantalus are compared to 
weeds. As these carried by the winds scatter around a thousand 
baneful seeds, so the grandchildren of Tantalus have produced a face 
of murderers ' for a never-jending interchange of wrath ' and bloodshed 
(1. 973). Cp. the lines in Schillert aBaflenftein (JDie $piccolomini v. 
1, 11. 2452, 2453) : 

3)a6 eben ift tet $fo$ bec böfen <fyat, 

$aji fie, fortjeugenb, immer Jßöfei muf gebaren. 

975. S>\c Binßcvniß brt ©<$tedeti*...w!ttäU, Tcä Wksl A^bs^ssa. 
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feit at learning her beloved father's terrible death and the way in which 
her own fate was connected with it (11. 904 — 917) made her unable for 
a time to take in any more, and she had quickly to leave Pylades. 
After she has collected herseif her first question is concerning her brother. 

977. $a6 tyofte Äinb. These words were added in the Roman 
revision. Her charming remembrance of the boy Orestes is strikingly 
contrasted with the gloomy man, still unknown to her, who now awaits 
his end at her hands. 

fefttmmt... Iphigenia thinks that according to Greek ideas, Orestes 
will some day have to avenge his father, and that no free choice is 
left to him. She therefore suspects that his life is in danger; and asks 
if he is safe. 

978. JDeteinfl (note the glottal stop in reading SDeYti'nft), 'hereafter,' 
'some day,' nearly always refers to the future. This form has been used 
since the beginning of the i8th Century for the older (and still common) 
bcrmatei'nft. bermatetnfl Stands for bet ÜJkfc eine«, eine* is an adverbial 
genit. with inorganic t, 'once.' Hence the meaning of the phrase is 
'once of the times,' c at some (further) time.' Cp. 1. 1701. 

980. SWit bei SlwnuS SRcfeen. 2lmnu* is the Latin name of a lake 
near Cumae in Lower Italy, filling the crater of an extinet volcano. 
From its waters mephitic vapours arose, and the ancients thought that 
here was an entry into the lower world. Hence ftvcrnu* is used here 
as a poetic term for Untertoett, Örfu*. — SRefem, * snares.' Cp. the scriptural 
expression *the snares of Hell.' 9h>«nu« is another Latin word which 
Goethe uses in his drama instead of Greek expressions. Cp. Diana, 
UlVffe«, 2li«, DrfuS. By the side of 3eu« we find 3o»i«, and by the side 
of the (Stimmen (1. 1149) and (Jumentben (1. 1359) we have several times 
bie Furien. • 

982. Iphigenia's joy spontaneously assumes the form of a prayer. 

leüje mir is a little high-flown. The original prose had nimm beine. 

984. arm, as she has nothing worthy of the great gift of the gods 
to offer, the rays of the Sun, the purest and highest of all things in 
Natyire, seem to be the only possible offering which she can make 
to Jove ; flumm, as she is so overwhelmed with her delight that she 
finds no words to express it., These lines, beautiful as they are, would 
hardly have been written by a classical Greek poet, since the Greeks 
üsed to offer to their gods more substantial gifts. The lines were 
ridiculed in Goethe's own time by Bodmer, the Zürich critic and pro- 
fessor. See the Introduction. It is interesting to notice in this passage 
and other ßne passages, to which Bödmet otyecteäi, \tofc %\eax 0c&\^ o£ 
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taste between his time arid ours, and to observe how much the language 
and style of Goethe's drama did to purify and to elevate the poetic 
feeling in Germany. See 1. 1151 n. 

985. gaftfreunblicty...t>erbunben. gaftfreunbli($ is an adverb and the 
phrase gaftfreunbtity verbunben an imitation of classical diction. See 
nac$bartt($... geboren, 1. 887 n. We could say bur$ JBanbe ber ®ajl» 
freunbfd[>aft...t>erbunben, 'attached by ties of hospitality.' 

988. $alt' ti fcft, 'hold it fast/ i.e. do not allow thy heart to sink 
within thee. See the note to i. 194 (SSeretyrung banbigt ben Jöufen). 

989. muß... fein. Orestes himself cannot speak from experience, he 
has never experienced any unmixed joy. 

991. n>eipt...(ben) $ob is again (1. 537 n.) poetic for toeijit vom £obe or 
njeijit, baf ...tot iß. 

994. Iphigenia cannot imagine what fresh horror the old curse 
can have produced. 

996. Iphigenia means that Clytaemnestra is hopelessly lost, her fate 
is settled by the gods. She can neither hope to see her mother 
saved nor would her fear avert divine punishment. The earlier 
texts had 3)ie fei ben ©öttern über (äffen. Hoffnung unb 9ur$t tyitft bem 
ä>erbre$er ni$t. Instead of Weber... toeb er we say in prose tteber...no<$, 
and in poetry often m$t...no($. See 1. 247 n. In Goethe and Schiller 
we occasionally find either n?eber...toeber or no$...noc$, which is not an 
archaism but poetic license, e.g. 

f&in »eber SrouTein, toeber föön (Sauft 1. 1. 2607), 
and 

2Bcr nimmt'« auf ft<$, ben äöntg ju belehren? 

9ioc$ @ie, no$ i$ ($)on (Sarlo* II. 10). 

997. 9lu($ if placed at the beginning of the sentence with inversion 
of the verb has the causal and explanatory meaning of the French 
aussi, and may be rendered by 'and indeed.' 

Sanb ber Hoffnung, viz. the earth, this world. There are several 
parallel passages in Goethe's writings, e.g. the end of his ode SR eine 
(Göttin, and (SJöfc von Serlityingen v. 10: S)ie Hoffnung ift bei ben 
£ebenben. Compare the fine poem by Schiller called Hoffnung and also 
the Latin Dum spiro % spero, and the well-known inscription which Dante 
sees over the gate of Hell (Inferno in. 9) : Lasciate ogni speranza y voi 
cht entrate ('Leave all hope ye who enter here'). 

998. Perhaps Iphigenia thinks of Hippodamia (1. 348). She 
apparently believes that Clytaemnestra's best course would have been to 
kill hersel/in a passionate outburst of remotse. 
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999. Orestes, who is reluctant to inform her in detail, first en- 
deavours to give an evasive and ambiguous answer. i$t eigen £Hitr=i$r 
Stint. Cp. the phrase ©ein eigne« 8teifc$ unb ©tut, ( his own child.* 

1001. Ungenriftyeit is another fine personification. It assomes a 
thousand shapes, and appears with dark wings like a malignant demon. 

taufenbf&ttig is an adjective and not an adverb. From her uncertainty 
as to what is to come next we gather that Iphigenia never thought 
that Orestes would feel compelled to kill his mother as well as Aegisthus. / 

1003. The original text of the story which Orestes is thus made \J 
teil with much reluctance is for the sake of comparison given in its 
tentative division into short rhythmical lines in the Appendix I, 
under 2. The füll confession of his deed, which he now makes for 
Iphigenia's sake, is an important element in the healing of Orestes. 

1006. 3n*...<$ö$tenreic$ bet fflatyt verbergen, 'hide away into the... 
caverns of Night.' The accusative with verbergen implies motion, viz. 
hiding by putting away. <$ö$lenreic$ ber 9ia$t, 'cavernous realm of Night,'. . 
is a poetic paraphrase for Unterwelt, Orful. Some editions read 
•§öHenrei$, which must be rejected, as a glance at the prose text shows : 
in Jene unfruchtbare ftangtofe $ö$ten ber atttn 9l«c$t. The 'ancient Night* 
from which all was born is banished to the depths of the lower world. 

flanglo$buntyfe, 'soundless and dreary.' bumtf means 'deadening the 
sound,' causing it to be heard no more. On the Compound see 1. 552 n. 

1007. bein tyotber ÜBunb, say *thy gentle tongue.' $olb here retains 
its older meaning 'gracious,' 'kind,' which is connected with «öulb, f. 
' grace.' $otb is an adjective which Goethe is fond of using in connexion 
with children (1. 977) and beautiful and innocent maidens. Cp. also 
1. 803 (fuße Stimme). 

1009. The following account is in the main based on the story as 
given in Sophocles' Electra. A few minor additions (11. 1025 — 29 and 
1036 — 37) were made by Goethe for poetic purposes. 

1010. This line must be read with six accents, the word @tto)>$iu6 
having three (not two) syllables. In proper names an unaccented i 
after the chief accent always forms a syllable by itself in this drama, 
e.g. <§ty*po*ba*mi*en (1. 346). See the Chapter on Metre § 2, f. There 
occur several other lines with six accents in this play, and in this case 
the increased length of the line is feit all the less as the name ©tto^iu* 
comes after a pause. 

1011. @c$ttft$er has in this passage the meaning of ' brother-in-law,' 
which is in ordinary German @(fy»a$tt. According to some ancient 

fvriters Strophius had married Agamemnon'* sVsXsx tassäns* ^>a$«ä^«c 
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(O.H.G. swehur, Lat. socer) really means 'father-in-law,' but the word 
has now gone out of use, and is replaced by ©tyttriegetrater. Some 
German words denoting relationship are still used with a double 
sense, e.g. JBafe and 3Ru$me, sometimes £8etter, and, in older German, 
SReffe and £>$m. 

1016. £>te brennende Regier. . . Here no divine injunetion is mentioned, 
as for more than one reason Orestes hesitates to give this as an excuse 
for the murder of his motber. This passage does not necessarily disagree 
with his words to Pylades (11. 1, 11. 707 — 710), as has been supposed by 
some critics. 

1017. Un»erf€$en does not oeeur in the older texts, it is an un- 
inflected adjeetive signifying unerwartet or o$ne ba§ man ft$ fceffen verfaß. 
Luther speaks of ^Xö^Iic^c unb un»erfe$ene 9ur$t, Schiller has ber unser- 
fcfjene äBlifcftratyl. It is not exactly the same as iim>ot$ergefe$en, *unfore- 
seen.' The adjeetive um>etfe$en (which oecurs again in 1. 1900) has now 
gone out of use, only the adv. iTiwerfe'^en*, 'suddenly,' 'unexpectedly,' 
survives in modern German. With the following cp. the aecount of 
Hyginus (Fab. cxix. printed in Appendix III. a) 9 which was well known 
to Goethe. 

1020. 2Öo$l takes a special stress ; the queen likes the news. 

1022. Gfteftren is the dative (in 1. 1 144 it is accus.). * 

1023. This line shows that Orestes came to Mycenae with the 
intention of killing Clytaemnestra. In aecordance with the classical 
traditions Goethe represents Eledfa as having instigated Orestes. 
She has borne the brunt of the domestic calamity, and has become 
gloomy, embittered and passionate — thus she forms a contrast 
with her pure and calm sister Iphigenia. This contrast and the 
recognition of the sisters Goethe intended to work out in his 3£$igenie 
in £)etp$t. See the Introduction. 

1024. ^etl'get shows Orestes' respect for his mother. See 1. 708. 

1025. 3n ftety jurücf gebrannt mar, say 'had burnt low,' 'had burnt 
more dimly.' 

©litte... färbte. This sentence is an addition which Goethe made to 
the old story as told by Sophocles. 

1028. eftgetoafetynen. Supply before it ben (possibly einen). This 
ellipsis of the definite (or indef.) article is of course poetic. 

1029. a^nungtooUen (Streifen. The faint blood-marks afford ground 
for suspicion (2l$nung) that a crime was once perpetrated in this place. 

1030. Bcuerjunge is characteristic of Electra, Iphigenia i& $&$&». 
(l 1326). Cp. also IL 2089 — 90» 
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1032. Say 'her life spent in miserable servitude.' 

1035. $on einet fttefgetootbnen 9ttuttet=w>n fcet ju einet Stiefmutter 
gehörte ncn SRuttet. fHef geworben is a bold new formation which was 
perhaps made after the model of fremb (tyart, IteBloS) geworben. There is 
no adjeetive ftief in German, but the word (which is of obscure origin) 
oecurs only as the first part of Compounds such as Stiefmutter, ' step- 
mother.' 

»arteten with the genit. (ber ®ef($wifter) is poetic ; in prose we should 
say tte ®ef$»mftet etwarteten. This line has six accents. 

1036. This line and the following contain another addition made 
by Goethe to the old story. They do not oeeur in the older texts, 
but were added in Italy, probably as a link intended to connect 
3p$igenie auf Sauti* with the proposed continuation 3)>$igenie in 
JDeXp^i. 

kräng. ..i^m auf, 'forced upon him.' See above 1. 1023. 

Jenen alten 2)ol($. Fatal weapons with which great crimes have been 
done, and which are passed on from generation to generation in certain 
families, are often mentioned in both ancient and modern poetry. In the 
Phoenissae of Euripides Iocasta Stabs herseif with the same dagger with 
which her son Eteocles killed his brother. A fatal dagger is mentioned 
in Voltaire's Orestes (iv. 2); in Goethe's projeeted drama 3j>§tgenie 
in 2)etp$i the axe (not a sword or dagger) with which Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra were killed was to be brought to Delphi by Electra 
in order to rest there in the temple of Apollo, and was to be nearly 
used by Electra against Iphigenia. Similar fatal weapons oeeur in 
many of the German so-called <Sc$idfat8tragötien, and the excessive 
use made of them was ridiculed by Platen in his Aristophanic comedy 
2>te &er$Ängni8&otte ®a6et, in which a number of people are killed by 
the fatal fork. 

1037. 3) er... mutete. This line, like 1035, has six accents. 

1038. The murder of the mother is related in the briefest possible 
way, which is all the more effective. The murder of Aegisthus is not 
even mentioned, for that does not seem to Orestes to be of any import- 
ance as compared with the murder of his mother. He is troubled only 
about the murder of Clytaemnestra, but feels no compunetion about 
the murder of Aegisthus, which he and everybody eise considered a 
just and necessary deed. 

burety @o$ne« >$anb. Notice the Omission of the definite article which . 
is poetic but not unusual when the noun has almost the force of a 
proper name. There is but one son b^ vjYiosä Y^axA ^cä cw&&. Von«, 
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fallen. The Omission of the def. art. before a genit. included between 
a preposition and the noun which is qualified by the genitive is of 
especially frequent occurrence in Schiller's poetry, and is a peculiarity 
of his poetic style. Cp. SÖattenflein« Saget, 1. 394 n. (Pitt Press 
Series). Cp. also 1. 1903. 

1039. ben reinen SEag... feiig lebet, 'live a pure and happy life,' 'have 
a spotless existence not spoiled by passion and crime.' The phrase ben 
Sag leben is poetic, but ein geben leben is a common phrase, cp. einen $ob 
fierben, einen jtampf fämpfen, and many similar expressions. See 1. 262 n. 
(Sag = geben). The happy life of the gods is beautifully described in the 
opening lines of Schiller's poem 3)a6 3beal unb ba« geben and of 
•$9)>erionä <S$i(ffal«lieb (3$r »o$nt broben im 8i$t, feiige Genien...) in 
Hölderlin 's novel «§ nerton, and in the !ßar§enlieb (iv. 5). 

1040. 2luf immer neuen SDolfen expresses well the ethereal existence 
of the gods in which nothing withers or fades, free from all heaviness and 
monotony. The first text had only : Unterbliebe, auf euren reinen SBolfen. 

1042. fi> na$, as a priestess. 

1046. $er 8 lamme glei($, ( like to this flame,' steadily and constantly 
burning on the altar. The sacred flame is here an image of purity, 
constancy and devotion. 

1048. meines <£aufe* ©reuet. In his deep emotion Orestes does not 
notice these important words. 

1049. tiefer Stands for (nur) um fo tiefer, * all the more deeply.' For 
a moment Iphigenia seems to doubt the kindness of the gods and to take 
a more gloomy view of their ordinances. But she collects herseif and 
after a pause her first anxious question is after her beloved brother, 
whom she does not condemn but for whom she feels a deep pity. 

1061. The original prose Version of the following words of Orestes 
was very different and much less dramatic. It was considerably im- 
proved by Goethe in the last prose revision, which was but littie altered 
in the final transcription into verse. See Appendix I. 4 a. 

O tonnte man...ft>re$en implies an ardent wish *if one could only... 
speak,' say * would I could teil...' 

1062. Sßie gdrenb flieg... ber SWutter ®eifl, lit. * the spirit of the mother 
rose like an exhalation,' i.e. from the spouting blood of Clytaemnestra 
there rose her angry ghost (as gases rise up from fermenting substances). 

1063. This line is intentionally left too short — the long pause well 
marks the shudder of the Speaker, which for a moment prevents htm 
from continuing while the horrible visiou. ol \i\fc V&i&graxft. ^\vX <&\s& 

slain mother hauots his mind. 

G. 1. T. "V^ 
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1054. ruft... 31t. Notice the effective use of the historic present in 
this and the following lines. The unfortunate Orestes lives through the 
whole horrible scene once more in this moment of unrestrained con- 
fession. . 

itt fflatyt uralten Sötytern, i.e. the Furies, the children of Acheron and 
Night, whpse real name, according to Greek usage, is not mentioned. 
In the opening scene of the Eumenides of Aeschylus this vision of 
Orestes is vividly brought before the spectators' eyes, and Goethe pro- 
bably had that scene in mind when writing these lines. The sleeping 
Furies are awakened by the spirit of Clytaemnestra and urged to hunt 
down Orestes. Goethe here assumes that the number of the Furies is 
rather large (not only three) and that they are connected with the older 
deities who were relegated by the Olympian gods to the gloomy caves 
of Tartarus. In this the poet adopts the conceptions of Aeschylus and 
Hesiod. 

1065. Note the characteristic animated rhythm of this and the 
following line. Each line has but four strongly accented syllables, the 
rhythm is ascending and mixed (iambic-anapaestic), thus : 

x ' x ' x ' x x ' 
x ' x x ' x x ' x x ' 
Similar passages occur in III. 2 (11. 1281 sqq.) and IV. 1 (11. 1369 sqq.) 
in cases where the emotion of the Speaker is to be expressed. * 

1056. Gfu($ ift er geweift. Compare with this and the following lines 
(as far as 1. 1070) the grand Chorus of the Furies (fca« fut$tfcare ®efc$lec$t 
Ux Sßatyt) in Schiller's ballad '2>ie.Rrant($ete«3&$fu« (stanzas 16 — 17) 
in which this idea is powerrally expressed. Schiller largely utilised one 
of the choruses in the Eumenides of Aeschylus. See page 233. 

geweüjt, like the Latin sacer, means * devoted ' to youi to destruction. 

1057. f)of)Uv Jßftd, hollow and deep sunk eyes are characteristic of 
criminals tormented by pangs of conscience. 

1058. The original version had tone ein hungrig £eer »on ©eiern. 

1060. i$re ®efd$rten. The first e in ®efä$rten is scarcely to be pro- 
nounced in this case. 

1061. 3n>eifct, m. and JReue, f. are personified and imagined by the 
poet to be the attendants of the Furies tormenting Orestes. They fall 
upon him unawares like beasts of prey (fty(ei$en. ..leid $erbei). His guilty 
ancestors were apparently not much troubled by them, but he really 
has to expiate their crimes. 3»eifel is the ever-recurring doubt, whether 
he understood the SBinf of the gods (1. 710) rightly, whether he was really 

obliged to kill his mother. If the answet \s Wo&\a>n«& ^xwv^ % >3wecv 



\ 
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he falls a prey to Reue. With these abstractions imagined by Goethe 
compare luctus 'grief ' and ultrices curae * avenging cares,' which Vetgil 
(ALneid vi. 274) imagines to iurk in the precincts of Orcus. /? 
1063. SBolfenfteifen, m. pl. 4 cloudy circles,' say * circling clouds.' 
1066. ÜBernrirrenb, i.e. ' troubling his mind and driving it to madness' ; 
inthe£rani$ebe63btyru6 Schiller uses beftnnungraubenb in the same 
sense with regard to the effect of the Chant of the Furies. 

1066. berechtigt $um iß erber Ben, 'authorised to destroy,' it is their 
duty. 

treten (ben)...*8oben. Cp. ben ©cg... treten 1. 561 n. 

1067. gottbefdten iit. 'sown by (a) god,' say 'heaven-sown,' or 
4 blessed by the gods.' This Compound is formed after the model of many 
Greek Compounds the first part of which is ßeo- ( = gott*) and the second 
a past participle. See 1. 99 n. (gettgegeben). The idea is that all life and 
every blessing of this earth come from and are protected by the gods, 
but that 4 he presence of the Furies makes it impossible to rejoiee in 
the gifts of the gods which are so freely scattered all over the earth. 

1068. ein alttt 8lu$ was added in the final revision. The Olym- 
pian gods had banished the Furies into everlasting night, from which 
they were allowed to emerge only when they had to take revenge for 
a capital crime. 

1073. 2Ba« tudfmft bu gleichen Sali? * what do you suppose to be the 
same case?' For this Latinism see 1. 346 n. 

1074. nrie jenen, sc. ein ÜBettoanbtenmorb, ein äßuttermorb. 

1076. In the following lines the recognition is brought about by 
means very different from those employed in the drama of Euripides. 
See the Introduction. Orestes speaks as openly to Iphigenia as 
Neoptolemos to Philoctetes in the Philoctetes of Sophocles. 

grope Seele, i.e. 'noble soul,' pure and free from guile. 

1078. fnüpfe...w bie Süfie is short for fnüpfe jufammen unb (lege or) 
werfe... vor bie Safe, 'may he weave together and place it as a snare before 
the feet...' 

ein ftrembet bem gremben, as Pylades had done when he first met 
Iphigenia. Orestes implies that her sympathy for him and for the house 
of Agamemnon has made her no stranger to him. 

1079. ber «tft gewohnt, now usually an «ift gewöhnt. See 1. 1674 n. 

1080. gnrif$en im« fei 2Ba$r$eit ! is a familiär German quotation. After 
98a$r$eit ! there is a pause, Orestes draws a deep breath and then pro- 
ceeds with 3$ bin Dreft. Tnis line has intentionally been left. >M&fceasäc«Ä> > 
by the poet. See I. 1053 n. 

Vt * 
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1068. 6enft...ft<9, 'droops' like a withering plant. At the dose of 
his first great drama @ö$ t>oa »etltc$ingeu Goethe makes the dying 
Goetz say SReinc Äraft ftnft nadfy rem ®rabc 

ber QruBe is poetic for bem Ghrafee. Compare the old-fashioned and 
biblical phrases : in bic Gtatfee bringen, in bte Qta&e faxten. 

1068. Kot means here $(an or 9nfc$tag. Cp. 1. 1368. 

1089. Sett, viz. the rock on which Diana's temple stood. He 
imagines that the Scythians will hurl his corpse down after the sacrifice. 
The original prose has in fact : (of meinen wr beut 9Utar ber Qdttin ent* 
feelten Stötpn, *om Sett in» SReer geftür3t,...8tu$ auf bat Ufer ber Satbarcn 
bringen. 8e(l is the old streng dat. sing, instead of which the weak 
Seifen is now exclusively used in prose. 

1091. 8lue$, viz. for the violation of the laws of hospitality. 

After having made his confession Orestes leaves overwhelmed with 
grief and retires for a while into the sacred grove. 

1094. With this line begins the second part of this grand scene, 
viz. Iphigenia's touching prayer to the gods (11. 1094 — 1117). v The 
beginning and end of the monologue in the prose texts are very different. 
The personification of Fulfilment is a beautiful invention of the poet, the 
' picture reminding one of Fortuna on the one hand and of Abundantia 
(or Copia) on the other. The influence of the Italian journey on 
Goethe's poetic style is here clearly noticeable. In the earlier texts it 
is (Staate who is thus personifled. Some other beautiful personifications 
of abstract ideas in Goethe's poetry are 9lot (Act IV. sc. 4, 11. 1680 sqq.), 
Hoffnung and Sltyantafte (in the poem äßeine ©ött in), 2Ba$r$eit (in the 
poem dueignung), ©elegentyeit (in the £Römif($e Siegten iv.), @orge (in 
both parts of Sauft), and others. 

Some critics have objeeted to Iphigenia's conduet after she has found 
Orestes as being unnatural. Instead of break ing out into exclamations 
of delight and rushing to embrace her long-lost brother, she allows 
him to depart without a word and only offers up a prayer expressed 
in very moderate terms. But Goethe had excellent reasons for making 
her act as she does. First of all she is so completely overwhelmed with 
the unforeseen happy news that she is for a moment speechless and 
hardly notices Orestes' withdrawal. When the tumult in her heart begins 
to subside and she finds her speech again, it is only natural in one 
who like her has all her life been aecustomed to look to the gods for 
help and comfort to relieve her füll heart by fervent prayer. It may 
also be urged that the reason why she does not aX othä embtace Orestes 
is that she feeh that excitement wou\d \ä YiaxxnSxA Vö Vve&> «&&. äs» 
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because she finds it hard to realise tbat this stränge man is indeed 
her beloved brother. Moreover a passionate outbreak would not be in 
harmony with her quiet and dignified character as the poet has repre- 
sented it throughout the play. 

1095. $e6 größten Skter«, of Zeus, the Father of gods and men. 
Cp. the Lat. Jupiter optimus maximus and bet große ©onnrer 1. 32 1 n. 

1096. The image of Fulfilment appears so majestic to her because 
she sees all her fondest hopes far surpassed by reality. 

1098. %xud}t t f. is here used collectively for grüßten. Iphigenia 
imagines the colossal figure of Fulfilment descending from Olympus 
and bringing down to her in one out-stretched hand wreaths of blessings, 
holding in the other the hörn of abundance filled withsweet heavenly 
fruit (see 11. 1 1 1 1 — 14). This picture was no doubt suggested to Goethe 
by his studies of the great classical sculptures in Rome. 

1099. §<$d(e be« Dtymjm«, i.e. gifts such as only the gods can bestow 
upon mortals. In 1. 1 1 1 1 they are called gotbne £imme(Sfrüc$te. 

1103. gefyarren, 'saved up,' 'withheld.' 

1105. un« frommen, ' be good for us.' frommen is now used only in 
high style while in ordinary prose nüfcen (einem) or gut fein (für einen) 
would be used. 

1107. SBenn has here the sense of »ft^renb, ' while.' 

lebe« Stöenb* ©tern* unb Sfcebetyüffe, • the starry and cloudy mantle of 
every evening* shrouds from our mortal gaze the view of to-morrow. 
lebe« Slfrenb« is not an adverbial phrase but qualifies @tetn« unb ffltUU 
$ütfe. This is clear from the final prose version which has benn i$re 
2Bci«$eit fic^t allein tu 3ufunft unb Jebe* SlBenb« gefitrnte J&ütte verbeut fie ben 
3Renf$en. The idea is that the starry sky of night spread out like a 
cloak prevents us from seeing further than the present day. 

1108. With the ideas expressed in this and the following lines cp. 
Goethe's poem ©renken ber üttenfc$$etr, and Saffoii. 1, 11. 1074 — 81. 

1111. bie gofbnen $immel$früc$te, orig. bev (Erfüllung gotbne grüßte. 

1112. fie ertrofeenb=fie mit £rofe genrinnenb, fte ben (Settern yun JErofc 
Brectyenb, * defiantly plucking them before the time.' 

1113. ft($ jum $ob, lit. 'for death to himself,' 'to his ruin.' 
1115. 9loä) faum gebaute, 'still hardly realised.' 

(Statten be« afrgeftyiebnen ftreunbe«, 'shadow of a departed friend.' 
Thus Achilles endeavoured in vain to embrace the shadow of his dead 
friend Patroclus {lliad xxnr. 99) and Odysseus that of his mother which 
three times vanished from his arms {Odyssey "XI. io«JV "\ä "Cor. «wt» 
prose we und: tat ©efj*nj* eine« fttfäutuui ^ÄxtUw. V^-^^^^^ 
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Ghost in Bürger's famous bailad £ea»re), bot Goethe rightly Substitute«! 
the classical shadow for the medieval spectre and the friend for the lorer 
as more appropriate in the case of Iphigenia, 

1116. eitel mir. mir is the ethical dat. cttd^toefenfatf, «ergeMuft, 
'vainly,' which I am not allowed to grasp. 

1117. tretfa$ tymer$ti<$er was added in the final Version. 3>reifa<$ 
fömctfidpz is stronger than am fo ftymrqlk^er, 'all the more painfully.' 
Comp. treifa$ eleafc 1. 1117 (where the emphatic fcreifa<$= meint aK in 
$o$em 9rate, was likewise added in Rome). 

voriiberge^n, 'pass by me,' hence «crftyDinfce*, 'vanish.' 

1118. With this line (of six accents) begins the last and the most 
impassioned part of the scene which leads to the healing of Orestes. 
Iphigenia herseif is now informed of everything, bat she is anxious to 
give her brother a piece of good news, to comfort him and to free his 
sool for ever from the pangs of his tortured conscience. He has from 
the distance noticed that Iphigenia had lifted up her hands in prayer. 
He supposes that she asks the gods to assist their flight and he ap- 
proaches her to ask that she may not include him in her prayer. He 
thinks that his case is utterly hopeless and that his presence cannot bat 
bring ruin (cp. 1. 656 sqq. ). 

1121. 81u$ unt JRot, i.e. meinen 8lu<* unfc meine fftvt (mein dlenb). 

1122. In this line Iphigenia makes the first attempt to disclose to 
him who she is. But each attempt to discuss the history of his family 
wounds and excites him more deeply. 

1123. 9Rit nickten, 'by no means.' He mistakes her meaning. 
nickten is really an old dat. plural of nic$t, which orig. meant 'nought' 
(now nic^td). It has survived only in the phrase mit nieten, which is now 
archaic or poetic. See 1. 2064. 

1120. @<$lrier, m. 'veil' Stands generally for her priestly garment. 

1126. btrgfl instead of Mrgeji or toärteß Bergen denotes his cer- 
tainty ( = bu ttnrft nu$t Bergen). 

3mmerroa<$tn, 'ever-wakeful,' is another periphrastic term for the 
Furies. See 1. 1054. Some other names oecurring in the following 
lines are @<$re(ftn6gdtter (1. 1160) and 9U$egöttinnen (1. 1169). 

1129. The feet of the Furies are called e$ern (in Imitation of the term 
XaXffÖTrow 'Epivfo 'the brazen - footed Fury,' cf. Sophocles* EUctra 
1. 490) because they are never-wearied, and frec$ because they do not 
stop short at anything. In £)ie Jtrani$e \>t% Sbtyfu« the Furies sing 
(1. 133): @p jagen wit i$n o^n 1 (Jtmatttu; andm^u %x%ut <&Q*30Uf(ina 
(IL 2417 sqq.) the Chorus sings: <5f)ttu« *uV\^>A^ , ««™M >**A 
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J&öttiftyer @ drangen | 3tfc$ente« Sötten, | 3d? etfeime ber gurien $c$ritt. See 
the Appendix, pages 231 — 233. 

1134. ru^en fie gelagert, 'they lie encamped.' 

1136. bie @c$langen^aufctet fd?üttelnb. The Furies are usually repre- 
sented with small serpents in their hair and large serpents in their hands. 
The serpents are Symbols of the pangs of conscience. In üftaria 
©tuart in. 3, 11. 2186 — 7, Mary says: 

feie ©c^langenljaare ftyüttetnb 
Umfielen miety bie flnficrn $öttengetfter. 

1139. ein freunbltcty SBort, * a friendly word,' i.e. a gentle word of com- 
fort and hope. freunbltcty is a favourite word of Goethe's. Cp. 1. 1964. 

1142. He has no hope. Instead of the light of hope he only sees 
the pale gleam of Acheron through the vapours arising from it (1. 1062). 

1143. Jpölle, f. is sometimes used in this drama not only in the 
sense of * Hades,' but in the modern sense of ' Hell.' Orestes speaks 
of the lower world, the abode of the Goddesses of Revenge, as a place 
oftorture. Cp. J&oflenftynjefell. 11 54; «Ööllengeijter 1. 629. 

1144. We should say in ordinary prose: <£aß bu nur eine @d?toefler, 
Qteftra? or, as the prose has it: $aß tat nur eine @c$n>ejler, bie QUHra 
$eift? 

1147. ©etjei'ten, 'betimes,' 'in good time,' so as not to see the misery 
of her house. 

1149. (Jrtnntyen (pron. E-rtn-nü-9n). This is the Greek name of the 
Avenging Deities. The Erinyes were subsequently often called by the 
euphemistic name Eumenides (<£umentben 1. 1359), ' the well-meaning ' 
or 'soothed goddesses,' as if to propitiate them. In all the prose texts 
Goethe has drinnen. The Greek name is aecording to the best authori- 
ties 'Epö'i/f (not 'E/uwtfs), the plural 'BptviJef, Attic 'Eptvöj. From 
'E/urtfef, Latin Erinyfc> Erinny$s> Goethe formed his (Srrinntyen. 

1150. bie 5lfd?e von bei; ©eele. Cp. the similar phrase in Saufl 1. 
U. 3803 — 7 : $)ein «§erj au* 3lfc$enru$ ju gtammenquaten mietet aufgefctyaffen 
Übt auf. By blowing away the ashes from his soul the Furies make 
the Marne blaze up again and again. Cp. also 1. 1023. 

1151. ftc$... verglimmen means fic$ gftmmenb auftfcrennen, ftc$ glimmen* 
»erje^ren, ' to burn out slowly.' The verb is as a rule used intransitively. 
verglimmen may be taken as a subjunetive. 

The beauty of this image was not at first appreciated by many of the 
older critics. Bodmer (cp. 1. 984 n.) ridiculed itm\.VÄl<c&ö>w^ 
which are ofthe greatest interest fot t\ve sfco&y cä^ä öomn^ <&\»s*ä.\ 
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Damalt füllte man no$ tcn flkbantf* ntyt In ffignten, 

(Bafc ten tWifltyen fingen ni<$t atteattifitye ftoUeit, 

Äegte tie ©trauten tet Gönne no<$ ntyt »er 3vpitcr* $$ro«t. 

Äetne ffutie Miet von iemantet Gtdt He 8fi$e 

Ober t<ttot1)Ttt, taf t>on eine« gefallenen kaufet 

€tyte<fentbtante bie legten Jto$fen im (Intel «erglimmen. 

1166. fftfet »au<$»ett, 'fragrant incense' is contrasted with Rotten* 
f$n>efet, 'hellish sulphur.' Iphigenia continues his image, the 'sweet' 
incense is to counteract the effect of the sealding sulphur. 

9tauc$n>etf, n. is more poetic than the usual 9cau$ettt)ert. Some of the 
manuscripts and early editions have 9cau($n>ett. The composition of 
8?auc$n>erf ( = jum Standen gubeteitetet SB et!, jubereitete Stoffe) is analogous 
to 6$lagwerf (work intended to strike) or ©tenbtoerf *false show,' 
'illusion' (a thing intended to dazzle). In other Compounds with »toerf 
the first part of which is a verb, a thing is denoted which has been made 
by the action of the verb, e.g. Gctynifctoett 'a thing that is carved,' 
'carving,' Start werf, $le$troerf and others. 

1159. vernehmen is used here without a direct objeet (as in 1. 1139) 
in the sense of verfielen. This is poetic. 

1162. <8otgffne, viz. Medusa, one of the three Gorgons (Homer 
knows only one), whose heads were covered with hissing serpents and 
who had wings and brazen claws. Medusa's head was so fearftil to 
behold that everyone who looked at it was changed into stone. 
Medusa was the only one of the three who was mortal and was killed 
by Perseus. Athena afterwards placed the Gorgon's head in the centre 
of her shield or breastplate, where it served to frighten her enemies. 

1165. JpetT in this passage of course only denotes the lower regions. 
Cp. 1. 1005 n. But $o(T $inab...tuft in order to call up the Furies. Cp. 
the words of the Lord to Cain (Genesis iv. 10): 3>te «Stimme teiltet 
Stuter* JBlutt ftyreit ju mit von ter (irrte. 

1166. tet reinen @c$tt>ejlet Segentmott must be quite incomprehensible 
to Orestes. He cannot possibly suspect that it is Iphigenia whom he 
believes to be dead who says this to him. So he does not notice the 
@egen<tt)ott at all, but only hears the one word SWutterbtut. It is 
important for the healing of Orestes that, after he has confessed his 
SRuttermort to Iphigenia, the pure sister does not find it in her heart 
to condemn him but addresses him kindly and consolingly. 

1168. Ort ruft, 4 It is calling,' i.e. tat »etgofine SRutttrblut. 
1170. The voiee of the sister has a. faraalV&t «ownd wvd majf 
vaguely remind him of that of his moüiet. S<ä \. \i\o. N^VOa. >&ä. 
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expression tat 3itnerf*e...toenbet cp. $ie 3ungftau »011 Ortean« 11. 10, 
1. 1800: 

3f*'« ein ©ott, 
Der mir ba« $erj im ttefften SBufen toenbet? 

Translate : ' whose voice (thus) horribly harrows up the inmost depths 
ofmybosom? , 

1172. (£«, ' lt,' viz. that which I am, thy sister. She thinks that he 
#/«j/ now feel who she is. 

1173. 3p$igemen (5 syllables), now usually 3p$tgente. 

1174. (Du ! is not a question but an exclamation of astonishment. 
aftcin trüber! This moment of recognition was made (in 1787) the 

subject of a painting by Goethe's friend Wilhelm Tischbein. Some 
sketches for it are preserved in the Weimar Goethe Museum, the original 
picture itself is said to be at Arolsen. Cp. Goethe's description in his 
3talientfc$e dietfe (3w«tter JRömtföer »ufent^aU. Juli. Hempeled. 379). 
The artist had given to Orestes the features of Goethe ; Iphigenia, with 
the features of a beautiful English lady, Miss Harte, discloses her identity 
before the altar of Diana ; the Furies are just withdrawing from Orestes. 
i'afj! Jpinmcg! This moment is represented in a fine sketch by W. v. 
Kaulbach in his exquisite Goethe-Gallerie. The scene is laid before the 
temple of the Goddess, a column of which is seen on the right; before 
the open gate of the sanctuary five serpent-haired Furies with snakes and 
torches are awaiting their victim but are unable to cross the threshold. 
In the foreground Iphigenia gently touches her brother who turns away 
from her in despair, hiding his face. 

1175. She is going to embrace him and touches his hair. 

1176. Jtrtufa* Srautttetb. äreufa (trisyllabic), Lat. Crtüsa, was the 
daughter of Creon, King of Corinth. She was to marry Jason, the 
famous Argonaut, who with the help of Medea had brought the Golden 
Fleece to Greece. Medea, thus forsaken by her husband Jason, sent 
Creusa as a wedding gift a garment which burnt her to death when she 
put it on. The truly tragic subject has often been treated in dramatic 
poetry of ancient and modern times, the best German drama being 
Franz Grillparzer's SRebea (the concluding play of the trilogy Da« 
gotbene SBltefj). 

jünbet ft<$...fort, lit. 'kindles itself... away,' say 'is kindled.* 
1178. 2Öie £etfule*. He alludes to the terrible end of the most 
famous of the Greek heroes by meaxis ol 2» \ksors*&&. ^g«xs!«xfc. ^csv^. 
Deianira, his wife, had unwittingly sent\i\m. TVfe «A ^^w^*^^ 
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made the subject of a fine tragedy by Sophocles which has come down 
to our times, called od Tpaxhnat, 'the Trachinian women.' The death 
of Hercules, who in accordance with his own wish was burned to death 
on Mount Oeta, was treated by Emanuel Geibel in a masterly mono- 
r logue called $ttatU9 auf fcem Otta. The comparisons with Creusa 
and Hercules are very appropriate as Orestes had before compared the 
I curse to a consuming fire. The Greek form of the name is Herakles. 
See 1. 40 n. 

1179. tn mi$ verftyloffen, *wrapped up in myself and involving no 
one eise. 

1182. töfe...3»etfet. Iphigenia herseif requires time to accnstom 
herseif to the idea that he is really her brother Orestes. In order to 
overcome her doubts she would like to hear again from his own Ups 
that he is Orestes. 

1188. 2>rt lang erflehten. Adjectives are in Goethe's and Schiller's 
poetry not unfrequently placed with repetition of the def. art. after the 
Substantive as if put in by an afterthought. The adj. thereby gains 
additional force. See 11. 64 and 1069. This position occurs much more 
frequently in Goetbe's dactylic poetry, e.g. in his (Siegten and in Her- 
mann unb S)orot$ea, and is mainly due to the influence of Homer. 

aud) has no stress, not being connected with micty. ft<$er has a strong 
stress. 

1184. The idea is that joy at having found her brother and 
griefvX the condition in which she finds him possess her soul in quick 
alternation. The rapid changes of her feelings are well represented by 
the image of the wheel. She wishes to believe that he is Orestes and 
yet at times doubts it. He is to her still sometimes ein fremter üftann, 
sometimes ber SBruter. 

1185. Um fremden Spanne is not to be taken in a general sense= einem 
fremten üftanne or iebem fcemfcen Spanne, but refers directly to Orestes: 
'you the strängen* This is borne out by the last prose version (the 
passage is missing in the original text), which has : micty fctyaubert vor Um 
fcemben SRanne unb mic$ tetfit mein 3nnerfte6 jum ©ruber. 

1188. StyAen* (3 syllables) is a very unusual genit. of Styäut, perhaps „ 
formed after the analogy of 2l<jtft$en« (1. 88 1) or 2tyotten« (1. 2 1 16). Lyaeus 
(Greek Avacos from Xtfw 'I free') means (@or<jen)l5fet, ' deliverer (from 
care),' and is an epithet of Bacchus. Orestes mistakes his sister's delight 
for the ravings of a Bacchante. He seems to turn away from her and 
speak these words to himself. Iphigenia?« ^oxä&V \v^> \«o&st SJnä 
probable. 
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1189. ttnbÄnbtg*$eifge 2But, 'holy rage unbridled.' The unbridled 
rage is called 'holy* because the enthusiasm of the Bacchante is sup- 
posed to be inspired by the god himself. On the peculiar composi- 
tum of two adjectives of equal importance see 1. 552 n. 

1192. £)et @eligfett, dative after ftd? öffnet. 

bem ?tebjlen...ba« $attyt ju füffcn, ( to kiss the head of the dearest.' 

1197. vom fßarnafi btc eto'ge Quelle, viz. the celebrated fountain 
Castalia on Mount Parnassus, which was sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses. 

1198. in« golfcne X$at. gölten means here either 'splendid' or 
•sunny.' See 1. 474 note. 

1199. SBte : after a comparative (fetter) we should expect als. 
mallenb fliefjt, 'flows surging,' say 'flows abundantly,' 'flows freely.' 

1200. ein feiig 2Weet = ein Sfteer von ©eligfeit, 'an ocean of bliss.' 

1201. With these words she attempts again to embrace him, but he, 
still incredulous, takes her for one of Diana's nymphs and wams her 
to beware of the wrath of the chaste goddess. 

1206. rettento lieben . . . toiUfi = rette n unb lieben... ttrittft, say 'are willing 
to bestow safety and love' upon a youth. 

1211. SBeif' i$n jurec^t, lit. 'guide him aright,' i.e. 'help him with 
bis plans,' ( show him the way to carry out his designs.' 

fdjonc meiner, archaic and poetic for ftyone (verfc$one) m\ty. Cp. 1. 849 n. 

1215. ne$mt. Iphigenia addresses the gods. She does not invoke 
them by name (cf. also 1. 1916) but looks up to the sky and raises her 
hands as in prayer. In the first transcription of the original prose into 
irregulär metre we find : O netymt, i$r (Dotter, ne$mt / ben 2Öa$n i$m von 
toem ftarrenBugt 

1217. breifaety elenb, 'completely wretched.' See 1. 11 17 note. 

@ie...bte...<Sc$meßer. On this peculiarity of style see 1. 86 note. 

1221. bargeflettt $um Opfer. See 1. 843 note. 

1222. Orestes now at last believes that Iphigenia is his sister, but 
at the same time is convinced that the curse of his race will bring about 
the most awful of all tragedies, the murder of a brother by a truly 
loving sister. Therefore, instead of being calmed by her assurances, he 
breaks into a violent fit of madness. 

1226. U)r geben... frijle, 'may prolong her life,' *may live on.' 
1229. hergebrachte ®itte, 'established custom,' 'traditional practice.' 
1231. auszurotten, lit. *root out,' hence 'extirpate' like an obnoxious 
weed. The expression is characteristic of Vivs töwA, ^ä\ä& ^n«cl^ 
all hopes o fever becoming a useful membet oi\KatßftXL«ocv^ «Dk.fcsä®«L 
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great and noble deeds. According to the ancient legend, Orestes, after 
his return to Mycenae, married his cousin Hermione, the daughter of 
Menelaus, by whom he had a son called Tisamenus. See the genea- 
logical table, Appendix IV. page 236. 

1288. 5>ie Sonne... nnb...bie Sterne, 'day and night,' hence 'life.' 
See 1. 573. 

1286. ft$...tterf$ftngen, in prose usually einanber verfangen or fty 
gegenfettig verftyftngen. fu$ is a reflexive accusative. vom @<$n>efetyfu$l= 
aui bem &$., in bem ©$. In Der Jtampf mit bem 3) ra$en Schiller calls 
the dragon eqeuget in ber gift'gcn $aty ('bred in the poisonous swamp'). 
The ancients believed monsters to be engendered in foul swamps. 

1287. b<ri...<&ef<$lec$t, 4 our...race.' The article has here, as some- 
times, the force of a poss. pron. See 11. 15 17, 1715, 1983, 1019. 

1239. 8ajj ab, * Cease ' thus to gaze upon nie. 

1240. Sftit folgen dürfen. Again Orestes is reininded of his mother 
(see 1. 1170 n.), but the general resemblance between Iphigenia and 
Clytaemnestra must be supposed to be but very slight or eise Orestes 
and Pylades would have recögnised her at once. In the ancient classical 
drama (the Elektra of Sophocles, 11. is 14 sqq.) the scene in which his 
mother entreats him to spare her was made very impressive. In our 
drama the remembrance of his mother's pitiful looks, which he fancies 
he sees again, brings the whole awful scene once more — for the last 
time — vividly before his eyes and he cannot longer restrain his violent 
emotions. 

1243. SDie SRutttr fiel. After these words there is a long pause 
during which his tormented spirit goes once more through all the horrors 
of the matrieide. He actually imagines he sees the indignant spirit of 
Clytaemnestra (see 11. 1^52 — 3) rise up before his eyes leading the 
Goddesses of Revenge upto him. At this horrible vision his madness 
breaks out at last. 

untvuTgtr ®etj*. See 1. 636 n. 

1244. 3m tftetS geftytoffen, i.e. im Greife eng an etnanber geftyloffen, 
*closed up in a circle,' surrounding me and preventing all escape. 

gurten may in this case, at the end of the line, perhaps be pro- 
nounced Für-J9tt and not Fü-ri-Pn (3 syllables) which would give six 
accents to this line. But see 1. 757 note. 

1246. grÄtJtt^jlen, because Love itself commits murder. 

1247. u)ren, 'their,' referring to «§aji unb £Ra$e. 

ifren cannot proleptically refer to €<ty»tfax sltvöl\äiwv^«^\^ ^WJ 
The earlier texte have: 8i«$« *«r$eRtn toVc W* «V*«iÄ**%iMfc***t, 
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nun »irb ju tiefer £$at bie ®<$n>efterUebe gelungen, in which the contrast 
between Jpap unb Stacke and ®<$tocfterlicfce is quite clear. 

1248. liebevolle is often used by Goethe in the old sense of 'who 
is so fiill of love,' not merely * loving ' as in its modern use. 

1249. SBeine ntd?t. Iphi^enia has burst into tears when she sees 
that he is mad and engrossed by the most horrible thoughts. From 
the passionate outburst of his despair he suddenly passes on to gentle 
words of pity for his unfortunate sister whom he believes it is his destiny 
to ruin also. The words of tender love (11. 1249 — 51) are the first 
foreshadowing of his subsequent healing. 

1252. wrftyone ni$t without a complement is poetic, we should say 
in prose »erftyone (or f$one) mic$ ni<$t, eroeife mir feine Schonung. Cp. 
fctyone meiner, 1. 121 1 n. 

Scene 2. 

In this scene Orestes, who had fallen into a swoon, recovers his 
senses and believes that he has been killed by Iphigenia and is now 
in the lower world. The inevitable crisis is over and he is" happy that 
the longed-for peace of mind will at last be given to him by repeated 
draughts from the fountain of oblivion. In a vision he fancies he 
sees the departed members of his family Walking together peacefully 
towards him. He imagines that he joins them and is forgiven by Cly- 
taemnestra. This scene promotes his complete recovery, his mind being 
at last quiet and hopeful after his füll confession and the gentle comforting 
words of his sister. What she promised him he now sees in Imagination. 
Schiller thought very highly of this scene, which he calls ein <Sf fyfiumftftücf im 
eigentlichen wie im uneigentlt<$en £>erfianbe...<$fttte bie neuere $ü$ne aud) nur 
biefe« einige 3Bru<$jtü<f aufjunmfen, fo fönnte fte bamit über bie alte trium» 
gieren. Jpier $at ba« ®enie eine« 2)t<$ter«, ber bie Ü8erglei<$ung mit feinem alten 
Sragifer färbten barf, bur<$ ben 8tortf<$rttt ber ftttlictyen Stultux unb ben milbern 
®eifx unfrer 3ett unterfhifct, bie feinfk, ebelfte SHüte ber Dichtung ju vereinigen 
gewujjt unb ein (Sern Albe entworfen, bat mit bem entftytebenfien Äunftfiege au<$ 
ben n>eit ftyönern ©ieg ber <8efinnungen verbintet. ..(Review of 'Iphigenie.' 
Hempel ed. xiv. 595). He hoped that the monologue would eine fub* 
lime ÄBirfung machen (Letter to Goethe of May 5, 1802). That the scene 
actually produced a great eflfect on the Weimar stage in 1827 is at- 
tested by Eckermann (Conversations wich Goethe, April 1, 1827). 

Orestes waking from his swoon (SÖetOAifcuu^ ta\\s<re& \Xä\.V^\»8»\**2öl 
drinking oblivion from Lethe's stream oad a&sfoc vutiCMst <3q^\sv«säkx 
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that the last remembrance of the horrors perpetrated on earth by him 
and his ancestors may be washed away from his soul. 

1208. reiche mir. No definite person is addressed, he may imagine 
some kind spirit to offer the cup. On antique sculptures the Moirae 
offer water from Lethe to the departed spirits ferried over by Charon. 
In 1. 1262 the stream is called Duette be* Jßergeflcn*. Cp. an bem Ufer 
Set$e«, 1. 113 n. 

1259. füllen, especially welcome to him since he represents the 
pangs of conscience as scorching flames, 11. 1 154 — 55 and 1254. 

Grquicfung. He desires peace, but not absolute forgetfulness. 

1260. ber Krampf be* geben«, 'the convulsion of Life' which was 
incompatible with peace of mind. Cp. 1. 571 sqq. 

1261. <§um>eggefrü(t, * washed off,' 'purged away.' 
fließet... tn bie ero'gen hiebet, 'will glide...into eternal mist.' 

1262. 2>er Quelle... Eingegeben, 'given up to the well of oblivion,' i.e. 
floating down Lethe's stream. The older versions say more clearly: 
batb ftieft mein ®eifl, »ie in bie Üuelle be* gSergeffen* felbf* wttoanbelt, gu eu$ 
i$r Ratten in bie ewige ffltbti. 

1264. ©efAtttg seems here to be an adverb meaning na<$ ©efaflen, 
nac$ $er$en*tuft, ( to his heart's content,' and to qualify fu$... laben, 'to 
refresh himself.' The word does not oeeur in the original version, which 
has SBillfornmen ijl bie 9?u$' bem Umgetriebnen. The tatest prose text has 
3n eurer ©title labt gefällige $u$e ben umgetriebnen @o$n ber (Srrbe. It is 
also possible to refer gefällig to Schatten and take it as Soft e* <$u<$ 
gefallen, or drtaubt...baf}...ft<$ labe. This would be a much greater 
deviation from the original readings. 

1265. umgetriebnen, 'driven about,' 'tempest tossed,' is contrasted 
with JRutye. The term umgetrieben seems to have been formed after the 
model of the Homeric irXayxBds. Cp. ben Um^ergetriebnen, 1. 1388 and 

1- '473- 

1266. This line and the following were added in the final revision. 

The visions are fitly introduced by a rustling of the boughs of the sacred 
grove. The 11. 1266 — 1276 are a great improvement on the original 
text and show how carefully Goethe revised this important scene. 

1267. Translate ' what a murmur do I hear rustling from the twilight 
over there.' He thinks the SMmmrung is the realm of the Shades. 

1268. ©ie, viz. bie «Statten (1. 1263). 

ben neuen ®aft. All the Shades are guests in Hades, but ber neue (Staft 
is the newly arrived spirit. See 1. 1 316. 

1269. Wtt iß bte ®c$ar, bie l)ttt\\$ mit t\wfecK...$* \tt»!C* OSa\£ä 
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vision Schiller makes the fine Observation (Letter to Goethe of May 5, 
1802): £)te ßqäfjtung aon ben %f)\)tft\fätn Greueln unb nac$yer bet 2Ronotog 
be« Orejt«, »0 er biefelfcen Figuren feieber in Gltyftum frtebtie^ gufammen fte^t, 
muffen att gnjct ftd? aufetnanber Bejie$enbe ®tü<fe unb at« eine aufgclofle SDtffo* 
nanj »orjügftc$ $erau«ge$o&en toerben. 

1270. fu$ freut (and ftreuben 1. 1299). The idea is not in harmony 
with the classical Greek coneeptions of the life of the departed spirits in 
Hades (cp. Odyssey XI. 488 sqq.) or with Iphigenia's words 11. 112 — 
114, but the quiet existence of the Shades who have drunk from the 
stream of Lethe seems a State of bliss to the wearied mind of Orestes. 

1271. frieblid?, the spirit of peace and forgiveness which fills the 
ancestors of Orestes in Hades is a modern ideal and not in harmony with 
the religious coneeptions of the Greeks. (Cp. Odyssey xi. 541 — 64.) 

1272. A$nli$ for einanber ft$nli$, Mike one another,' 'of kindred 
mould.' The blood relationship is at once discerned by the similarity 
of their out ward appearance. 

1276. um fie fjer, viz. round Atreus who had killed them and Thyestes 
who had — unwittingly — eaten them. Some texts have um i$n $er, viz. 
round Atreus, their murderer, but all the manuscripts and all the earlier 
versions have fie, which is also adopted in the Weimar edition. . 

1281. The livelier metre of the rest of the monologue is intended to 

express the joyful excitement of Orestes as he joins and addresses his 

ancestors. The passage is lyrical in character and consists through- 

out of lines of four accents. The rhythm is ascending and mixed, of 

iambic-anapaestic character. The lines have as a rule a caesura between 

the second and third accent. The following is a metrical scheme of 

the first few lines: 

x'x'x | x'x' 

x'x'x i x'x' 



x'x' | x'x'x 

x'x'x | x'x x' 

x'x'x x | 'x x'x 

'x x'x I x'x' 

x'x'x I x'x'x 

x'x'x I x'x' 

1285. traget fi$, 'is borne.' The use of the reflexive for the passive 
is common in German and especially in French. 

$ier, because the Shades in Hades have drunk from Lethe peace if 
not absolute forgetfulness of their life in the u\Mpet iroxVl» 

1288. bet Scinbfäaft toi (or lebi^ is poetic. TYä cömxsÄSsv^SÄ ^^cä 
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accus, with Xci: eine ®aty lot fein, 'to be rid of something,' is impossible 
in high style. 

1289. nur einmal im Sefceit» viz. on the day of his return home firom 
Troy. Orestes was but an infant when his father left Mycenae. 

1290. SBtft bu'«, mein 9Satet? 4 Is that you, my father?' In the original 
prose versions the comma before mein is missing. This may well be (lue 
to an oversight, but the sentence may ander these circumstances mean 
'Are you my father?' the '* (=e«) being used in the Old German way, 
e.g. ich bin ez Sifrit (Nibel. B. 453, 3) = I am Siegfried. This transla- 
tion implies more of doubt on the part of Orestes. 

1297. be« SRorbet getmfle Sofung, 'the certain signal for murder.' To 
greet and to kill a relative was as it were done in the same moment 
by the members of the race of Tantalus. 

1298. be$ alten. 3>er 9Ute is the often recurring epithet of Tantalus. 
The line has only four accents, the last two syllables of Satttaut* being 
unaccented. The older versions have Tantal«. Cp. 11. 711 and 968 
where the word is less accented. Here the higher style and greater 
stress did not so well ad mit the use of the shortened form. 

1299. The line means that their real life begins only beyond the 
grave, in Hades. Sflaty = £obe<na$t, hence $ob. See 1. 262 n. 

1301. jum Sitten. Iphigenia calls him familiarly by the same name 
1. 1764. Orestes is anxious to see the whole family united, and sorely 
misses the great founder and head of the race, for whom he — like his 
sister — is filled with the greatest reverence (1. 1303). It is rather stränge 
that Tantalus alone is represented as still suffering great torments 
through the wrath of the gods ; this coneeption does not seem to be in 
harmony with the general spirit of peace and forgiveness pervading this 
scene and with lphigenia's notion of the benevolence of the gods, but 
rather fits in with the idea of the ruling of the Olympians as expressed 
in the gloomy Song of the Parcae (Act iv. Sc. 5, 11. 1726 — 66). 

1807. bte Übertnäctyt'gen, 'the supremely powerful (ones) have 
firmly fastened cruel torments upon the hero's breast with brazen (=un- 
breakable) chains.' The poet clearly does not here allude to the usual 
£antalu<quaten (1. 323 n.), but seems to imagine him as imprisoned in 
a dark cave and kept down by a huge rock rolled over him to which he 
remains chained as it were (compare the $arjenlieb). The last line 
reminds one of Prometheus chained to a rock on Mount Caucasus, where 
in the day time an eagle consumed his liver, which was restored in each 
sueeeeding night. 
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Scene 3. 

This short scene brings before us the complete recovery of Orestes 
in the arms of his loving sister and in the presence of his devoted friend. 
From a world of dreams he wakes to the world of reality, and here too 
he finds love and forgiveness. In his 3talientf<$e Steife (Neapel, 
March 13; see the Hempel ed. p. 194) Goethe called this scene, beit 
üttomenr, ba ficty Orefl in ber jftfltye ber ©tywefler unb Ui ftreunbe« nrieberjinbet, 
bie 2lc$fe bc« ©titcfeS, i.e. the moment when the destinies of the three 
principal figures take a decided turn for the better. A sketch of it was 
made in 1787 in Rome by his friend Angelica Kauffmann, and a repro- 
duction of this sketch (which is preserved among the treasures of the 
Weimar Goethe- National-Museum) is given in the ninth volume of the 
@oet$e#3a$rfcu($ (1888). Orestes is sitting under a large tree of the 
sacred grove, the temple with the image of Diana being in the back- 
ground. On the left of the spectator Stands Iphigenia, her hand resting 
on the Shoulder of Orestes, while on the right Pylades with both hands 
grasps his left hand as if to shake him out of his dream. Orestes is fair, 
Pylades dark. The expression of the three faces is soft, but very fine. 
The painter wrote under it the words of the first line: ©etb 3$r auc$ 
fc$on tyfrafrgctommen? See ®oet$e*3a$r&u($ ix. 218 sqq. ; and Goethe's 
own description in the 3taltenifc$e {Reife, Hempel ed. p. 194. 

1310. The metre of this and the six following lines is a continua- 
tion of the mixed rhythm of four accents used in the latter half of 
Orestes* monologue. The continuation of the metre implies the con- 
tinuation of his vision. He believes that his sister and his friend have 
also found their way to the lower world, and he wishes for Electra to 
join them too in order to make the family gathering complete. He 
asks them (forgetting about the procession of his ancestors) to follow 
him to the throne of the king of Hades to pay him their respects 
as new-comers. The four accents of this and the following lines are 
somewhat irregularly spread over the lines, thus : 

x"x x'x'x 
'x x'x'x'x 
x'x'x'x'x 
x'x'x'x x' 

1313. mt fanften pfeifen, 'with gentle shafts,' i.e. in a quick and 
painless death. The phrase is an imitaüotv of xVä "äoteäcvr. £& fc^<»»ä.\ 
/SeMemv (Odyssey III. 280; XI. 173, 199V KocötoS»^ \ö ^afcx^ßss^ 
G. I. T. ^ 
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belief of the Greeks, sudden death was brought about by arrows sent by 
Apollo (to men) or by Diana (to women). 

1814. Pylades was not like Orestes anxious to die. See 11. 596 sqq. 

1815. The one Jtomm mit is addressed to his friend, the other to 
Iphigenia. This is much more lively and impressive when spoken by 
Orestes Standing between his sister and Pylades to each individually 
than the former reading Jtommt mit, äommt mit which is addressed in 
each case to both. The Weimar text has Jtomm. 

$(utot Scroti. Pluto (lit. * the giver of wealth *) was at first a sur- 
name of Hades, the god of the lower world, and afterwards used as the 
real name of the god. 

1816. grüben, for which in prose we should say fecarujen. With the 
idea expressed in this line compare the last stanza of Goethe's early 
poem (1774) 31 n Gc$n>ager tfrono«. 

1317. During the following prayer of Iphigenia, Orestes gradually 
recovers from his dreamy State of mind. 

<Skfc^tt>ifter is placed with excellent effect at the beginning and at the 
end (1. 1320) of her first sentence. The idea was perhaps suggested by 
a passage in Euripides (11. 1351 sqq.), but the delicate execution of it is 
entirely Goethe's own. 

1824. It was really not known to the ancients that the moon receives 
her light from the sun, but Goethe has succeeded in making of this 
astronomical fact a beautiful mythological image quite in the spirit of 
the ancients. 

1325. mir is a good specimen of an idiomatic dativus incommodu 

1327. Unb ift tetn 2Biae=llnb wenn e« t>. SB. tfl...@o. See 1. ^ n. 

ba can mean either 'when' (temporal) or 'since' (final). The former 
rendering seems the better one : ' And if the intention which you had 
when you hid me here is now fuln'lled...then.' 

1328. Stimmest is in poetic language often used for the simple nun. 
It really means 'now (and further)more.' 

1829. fel'ge Stands apparently for feefettgenbe, fclig mactyenbe. She 
saves her brother in more than one respect. 

1332. Iphigenia's prayer has prepared Orestes for the energetic 
words of his clever and practical friend, who strongly appeals to his 
reason and to surrounding reality. 

1333. ni$t takes a strong stress. Compare 1. 1 143. 

1340. This line was added in the final revision. The prose had 
only: unfvc 9tüdUf)t $rtngt an einem ^axttn %a*tiu TVä \yvVtcA\ä\.väv o€ the 
fßatje who spins the thread of life, appar«&Vf vb^c^j^ \» S>sä v*£% 
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mind by the word tfaben, causes the mixiug up of two poetic Images. 
As the passage reads now one must understand that the threads on 
which a happy return depends are woven by the well-disposed Moira 
(Parca) into the tissue of their lives. 

1341. gum etßenmat, viz. fett meinen Jttnberiatyren. These words occur 
in fact in the earlier texts. With these words he at last embraces her. 

1343. In the following heartfelt and pathetic prayer the idea is 
expressed that, as Nature is refreshecT after a violent thunderstorm, so 
Orestes trusts that ultimately he will be benefited by the horrible emo- 
tions which the wise gods have imposed upon him. The elaborate and 
beautiful description of the thunderstorm and the State of Nature after it, 
reminds us strongly of Goethe's fine description in one of the earlier 
Werther letters (end of letter dated June 16) which itself was partly 
inspired by the splendid ode of Klopstock called (Die 9ru$ttng6feier. 
Cp. also Michaela song in the Prolog im Jpimmet, SSorfptel gu ftaufl. 

mit flammenber (Seftaft, 'with flaming power,' 'with flaming hand.' 
The lightnings tear asunder the clouds which are as it were consumed 
by the flashes and the rain. 

1344. The personal pronoun 3$r is repeated after the relative bie 
according to modern usage. In older German the personal pronoun 
was alone sufficient to open a relative clause (3$r ©ötter, ü)t...tt>anbeft 
instead of the present 3$r Oötter, bie i$r...h>anbeft). The Omission of the 
personal pronoun after the relative which is common in French (moi gut 
suis venu, Dieux gut allez) is inadmissible in ordinary German and very 
rare in Goethe's poetry. 

»anbeft, the gods walk over the earth in the lightnings and destroy 
the heavy clouds. 

1346. gn&big*ernfl, 'gracious and severe,' i.e. severe for our benefit. 
Cp. 1. 552 n. 

1348. graufenbe* (Smarten, in prose usually gtaufenbe (Sroartung. 
Goethe prefers the expressive infinitives to the nouns in *ung. 

1349. auflöft, viz. bie i$r...aufföji (11. 1343 — 4... 1349). 

1351. fttfdjerquicf tcr. Compare the fine passage at the beginning of 
the second part of Sauft (11. 4690 sqq.) and also the beginning of his 
poem Zueignung. 

1352. neue, viz. re-appearing after the storm. His blessing after 
the curse is compared to the sun after a tempest. 

1353. Sri«, the personification of the Rainbow (StegenBogen) which 
in the poem äollparfen Goethe calls (J\. yi — ^ wiXx^v^x&^nV^'*^ 

teqeitpen, / fo ftpmicgfam $crrli$, bunt ui Swcmtmu. 

Vi — ** 
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1854k. 815t, m., 'gauze,' ' veil ' of the last clouds as opposed to ftytoere 
SBoften (1. 1344). 

trennt, 'separate/ by penetrating through the clouds. 

1865. anc$, viz. like the earth refreshed after a storm. 

1856. tool... gönnt, i.e. freedom from the curse and the Furies. 

1859. ffnmeniben, lit. 'the benevolent ones,' an Aeschylean term, is 
probably here used because the Furies have for him lost their horrors. 
The prose texts have (Srrinnen. 

1360. ftytagen...$u, 'bang.' 

1361. fetnabbonnernb, separate fern — abbonnernb, formed after the 
analogy of the expression fern$intreffenb said of Apollo in Voss's trans- 
lation of Homer. abbonnern, often used reflexively, means gradually to 
cease thundering, hence fernabbonnernb signifies 'their thunder gradually 
dying away in the distance.' The 'thunder' is the tremendous noise 
caused by the banging gates of Tartarus where the Furies dwell. The 
idea of the thunderstorm gradually passing off is still kept. 

1362. bampft, 'exhales' ($au$t...au*)« bantyfen as a rule is used not 
with a direct object, but as a neuter verb, e.g. 5>te Später bantyfen. 
Cp. with the idea of these lines Sauft 11. 11. 4650 — 63 ; also 11. 4679 sqq. 

1363. 5tft$en, 'plains,' denotes the wide extent of possible activity. 
auf tyren $lft$en should really be placed after labet... ein, as it belongs 

to jagen. The construction is very loose. 

1364. With this courageous resolve compare 11. 666 sqq. and 
744 sqq. ; also 11. 1542 sqq. 

1365. At last Pylades reminds them of the king and the Scythians, 
who during the two acts, while the healing of Orestes is the all- 
absorbing topic of interest, have been completely forgotten. Schiller 
considered this a blemish from the purely dramatic point of view. But 
no doubt Goethe was right in not interrupting the touching story of 
Orestes. Pylades' words are a preparation for Acts IV. and V. 

gemefjen, 'measured out (to us),' hence ' limited.' 

1367. He means to say ' let us not give ourselves up to premature 
joy, complete delight can only be indulged in when we are once well 
under way.' 

1368. bebarf in poetry mostly takes the genitive case. 

fftat, m., Stands here for 9tatf$lag or Beratung ' counsel,' and ©c^lufj, 
m., for $ef$tu$ and Gntfdbluf , ' resolution.' See 1. 161 n. 
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ACT IV. 

According to Goethe's secretary Riemer the poet told him that this 
act was written in a Single day, March 19, 1779, " fW,flW d* e ¥***&<* menic, 
after having occupied his thoughts for three years, on the Schwalbenstein," 
one of the heights of the Thuringian mountains. The act brings before 
us the inner struggles of the heroine; the conflict in Iphigenia's heart 
is beautifully depicted. The difficulty concerning Orestes is barely 
removed when the other difficulty arises : Will Iphigenia be able to 
deceive the king? As open resistance is out of the question, cunning 
seems to be the only possible means of salvation. At the beginning, 
in the middle and at the end there is a monologue of Iphigenia, while 
first Areas and then Pylades endeavour to influence her in opposjte 
directions. At the end of the act she is near the point of losing confi- 
dence in the benevolence of the gods. 

Scene 1. 

The scene marks a momentary pause in the action. Orestes and 
Pylades have hastened to the shore to prepare everything for the carry- 
ing off of the image of Diana. Iphigenia stays behind alone and begins 
to reflect on the part which the cunning Greeks have told her to act with 
the king and his men. Her mind is agitated, and this is well expressed 
by the free and quickly moving rhythm of the first lines (11. 1369 — 8o), 
most of which were written in Rome. With one exception (1. 1375) 
the lines have either two or three accents, the rhythm being either 
ascending (usually in the case of two accents) or descending (in the 
case of three or four). The lines should be read as follows : 



'x x'x x 
'x x'x'x 
'x x'x x' 
x x'x x' 
x x'x x'x 
x x'x x'x 
'x'x x'x' 
'x'x x' 
x x'x x' 
'x x'x x'x 
x x'x x' 
x x'x x'x 
x x'x x' 
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1869. Senfe«...)«, 'If...intend for.' 

1875. The four accents and the heavy word tieferfötttternben are 
veiy cffective. 

1876. erjie^en, lit 'bring up,' hence 'provide,' is used fike the 
Greek rpifew. The object is einen neigen greunb (1. 1381). 

1877. ©tabt, f., is used, like the Homeric rö\is (Od. I. 170 etc.), for 
ÜBaterffabt, 'native town,' as opposed to the 'distant shore.' 

1382. From here the usual metre (blank verse) begins again. 

1884. <&x ift ber Arm, etc. As in another case (1. 1409) the introduc- 
tion of the metaphor dates from the final revision at Rome. The 
original text has a comparison : Ort iß tote ber 9rm be* 3üngltng« etc. 

1386. teuctytenb denotes here not physical brilliancy, bnt moral and 
intellectual brightness shining out of his eyes. 

aScrfammlung, f. , = JÄattoerfammtung, 9tat, ' Council.' 

1887. unerfc^ityfte« for unerf$öpßic$el, 'inexhaustible.' See 1. 1820 n. 

1388. Um^ergetrieBnen (see 1. 1265 n.), 4 those who are tossed about' 
by passion and care, viz. in this case Orestes and Iphigenia, 

1892. eigen ma$en, in prose ju eigen ma$en or aneignen, 'realize.' 

1895. 9nf$tag, m., 'design,' a 'plan cunningly devised.' 

1398. fluge« SBort collectively for Hnge SBorte, see 1. 11 7 n. and 1. 1 569. 
She uses a euphemistic expression with a vague feeling that the account 
she is to give is not right. Soon in thinking the matter over she realizes 
what it is intended that she should do and shrinks from the Säge (1. 1405). 

1400. ftnttoorte is subjunctive, 'am to ans wer.' 

1401. This line has six accents, hardly noticed on account of the 
pause. See the Chapter on Metre § 5, f. 

2U$. Between the sigh accompanying 2k$ and the painful exclama- 
tion 3Be$ (1. 1404) the baseness of cunning becomes clear to Iphigenia 
and her inward struggles begin. It is the same transition as the one 
from Huge* SBort to Süge. 

1408. $i'nter$a(ten, lit. 'to keep back,' hence 'to practise reserve,' or 
' to deceive ' (hintergehen, $euc$eln). Unterhalten is rarely used intransitive- 
ly. One says mit feiner toa^ren 2t6ftd?t hinter bem JBerge galten, 'to keep back 
one's real designs.' The prose has t$ fjdbt nid?t gelernt hinterhältig ju fein. 

1404. lemanb (dat.) etwa« abruft flen, 'to obtain something by cunning 
from someone.' 

1405. O we$ ber (dat.) Süge. This was Goethe's deepest conviction. 
Cp. Grillparzer's spirited and humorous drama 2Be$ bem, ber lögt. 

1408. fepmietet. 2ügen fdjimcUtv is no tauget u^&V^^x^OcvW*^ 
J&rgsr z/n mensonge) but Stanf e (tymuUn and »fcVtosa VtymtoMfe. 
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fe$rt...fi$ jurütf, 'turns...itself back,' * flies back.' It is an Homeric 
idea that the gods alter the direction of arrows. 

1410. uerfagenb, lit. 'refusing,' hence 'missing its aim.' 

1411. @otg'...Öruft, 'one trouble chases another through my heart.' 

1412. greift... »Über... an, 'attacks again,' 'falls once more lipon.' 

1413. »iebet separates the genit. from the noun it qualines. This is 
an imitation of the ancient classics but not permissible in ordinary prose. 

1414. ungeteilten, as distinguished from the sacred grove. 

1416. J&ter! She answers to a call from Arkas whose voice she 
recognises. 

1418. et trabt ft$ meine ©eele, ' my mind clouds over.' Her mind 
is troubled and her usual composure gone when she sees the messenger 
approaching to whom she is to teil her first lie. 

1419. $a...U$ erblitfe, 'as I behold, ' 'when beholding.' 

Scene 2. 

1422. The difference between »arten and $arren is that »orten (auf 
eine §>a$e) means 'to wait for a thing' whether patiently or not, usually 
with equanimity, even with pleasure; while $arren means 'to be waiting 
for some time impatiently,' ' to be anxious for something to occur or 
be done.' In Hermann unb Dorothea ix. 14 Hermann's father says 
to his wife »ir garten Ja felbft unb »arten be« 2lu6gang6, and in Schiller's 
Sungfrau von Orte an« iv. 4, 1. 2723 wehave exactly the same turn as 
here : £)ie Surften »arten, unb et fyaxxt bat Sßolf. The masses are imagined 
to be more impatient than the princes. Cp. also 11. 1630, 1741» 1978. 

1423. 3$ folgte, imperf. subj. for 3$ »ürbe folgen, 'I should follow.' 

1420. Erfüllung, f., viz. meiner $fft$t. Cp. 1. 936. 

1428. »ermelbe (1. 1570) is a synonym of the usual metbe (1. 1141). 

1429. Bei ft$, 'in his heart, 'in his own mind.' 

1434. in bem innern £empe(, 'in the interior of the temple.' The 
construetion is very common in Greek and Latin (*/* medio templo). 
This is the first deviation from the truth which she permits herseif. 

felBft, 'even,' would in prose be placed before in. 

1436. tat Übet, 'his malady,' viz. the Furies. Cp. 'the king's evtl? 

1437. 3ungfraun, f. pl. (cp. 1. 938). They form the Chorus in the 
Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides. 

1439. bege$n in SBetye (or 8eft, geter) bege$n means ' celebrate.' 
1443. ni<$t tty, bi«, ' not before, until,' is pleonastic for ni$t bis or 

nic$t e$er att. e$' (for e$e) is a frequent shotAecux^ s& *V* V^ÄS^. 

/ from £r). Compare ba from bat, \j\t Crom V«* *&&• 
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1444. Notice the excellent ose Goethe has made of stichomytkia 
(see 1. 74 n.) in this scene (11. 1444 — 1464) and in the following scene 
with Pylades (11. 1643 — 51). 

1446. Äät, m., = 9efc$tuf. She maintains that the expiatory cere- 
mony is absolutely necessaiy. 

1447. jum ®$ein, 'for appearance* sake,' *as a matter of form. 9 

1448. (Erbringe ni$t, *do not (endeavour to) obtain by pressing,' *do 
not insist.' 

1461. Sager. Thoas has just returned from a campaign (1. 58). 

1468. no$ eine (strong stress on no$), 'yet another,' viz. the news 
that Iphigenia is ready to accept his offer. 

1466. fcc« Jlreuen diät (see 1. 115), * the counsel of the faithful one,' i.e. 
myself. 

1466. She means that she has told the king all about herseif. 

1467. The prose has: 9toc$ toaY et 3eit, ten ©tnn ju Anbern, and 
the sense of this line is 'There is still time for you to change your 
mind.' 

1468. nun einmal, *after all/ 'really,' has no stress whatever. 

1469. £>u $A(tfi unmöglich in ordinary modern prose : bu $Altft für un- 
möglic$. Goethe has this unusual construction of galten (in imitation of 
the Latin habco, puto % iudico etc.) in both the original and the revised 
prose texts of the play. Cp. also 11. 1784 and 1867. 

1460. After this line the prose texts have two more lines : 
3lrfa*. Um tein unb unfretwttten »flnfcty 1 t$ c«. 
3))^ ige nie. 3)ir fei für beine gute Meinung SDant. 

1461. alle«, viz. her own happiness, the fate of the strangers, the 
king's goodwill, and the welfare of the Scythians. 

1463. menf$lic$, i.e *by human means/ 'by the activity of men.' 

1464. fommt...an, 'depends on,' and the gods do not approve of 
Thoas' wishes. 

1468. This line and the following are in direct contradiction to the 
assertions of Thoas (11. 520 — 1), which in fact were but a pretext. 

1472. This line and those which follow (1472 — 82) were added in 
the final revision. 

göttergleicjf, viz. kind and gracious like the gods. Owing to the gentle 
influence of Iphigenia the subjects of Thoas are no longer absolute 
barbarians. 

1476. This line means ' Do not take away from us what you are 
ab)e (to bestow), * i.e. Do not deprive us of yout gp&tle uvftuence upon 
the king and the nation ; finish your missvon ol &\\\\**x\atv. 
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1476. JDu enbeft=*oaenbejl, fü$rft...3u flrnbe, 'you will finish,' 'you can 
complete.' 

1477. This beautiful passage may perhaps be rendered as follows : 
'For nowhere does Gentleness, when it comes down from hcaven in 
human form, establish its realm more quickly than where, gloomy and 
wild, a youthful nation, füll of life, courage and strength, given up to 
itself and to anxiöus foreboding, bears the heavy burdens of human 
existence.' 'Gentleness' is here represented as a <§tmmefttoc$ter and the 
Speaker apparently alludes to Iphigenia herseif. 

1479. trüb, i.e. in the dark as to the real purpose of life. 

1480. neue«, 'new,' means * youthful,' 'untrained and unspoiled.' 

1481. Banger Sltynung, a dim and anxious feeling for what is right, a 
State of mind which young Goethe liked to call JDumpfteit. 

1488. Grftyüttre nic^t, she is deeply moved and feels that he is right 
in wishing that she should not give up her work with his people. 

1485. 3Rü$e, after ftyont, seems to be the accus. Both the genit. 
and the accus, are found with fronen in this play (see 1. 849 n.); the 
gen. is used with persons (11. 849, 121 1), the accus, with things (1. 1780). 

1492. SBiterwiUen, m., 'aversion ' to the marriage with Thoas. 

1493. eine ftyöne ©eele is used here in a sense which is common in 
the writings of Goethe and Schiller: 'an harmonious soul,' 'a noble 
mind.' 

1494. bet <$ble=ein eblet üftann. The adj. ebe( is often applied to 
Thoas in all parts of the drama, e.g. 11. 33, 1501. 

1600. nrieber$olteft tu, subj. = n>ütbeft tu (or tooUteß bu) ta>ieber$oten. 
1602. Bi$ biefen £ag, usually bi* auf tiefen Sag or bii fyutt. 

Scene 3. 

1604. ta« -öetj... umgetoenbet, the figurative phrase denoting a change 
of feeling seems to be a reminiscence of the Homeric ivrpivcTai <pl\ov 
rjropf but the Biblical phrase 'mine heart is turned within me' (Lam. i. 
20) may also be compared. The change here is from resolution to teil 
the tale invented by Pylades to doubt and repugnance. She is afraid she 
has already gone too far. 

1606. bte&lut is 'the flood tide.' 

1607. überfrült = foülenb bebetft, ' Covers ' (washing over). 

1609. greubenflrom, caused by the recovery of her brother and by 
the hope of return with him. 

3$ $ielt in meinen ftrmen ba« Unmü^Ud)t rcva^ Yä\«Aw^*A\^^^$S&ä. 
way. Somc take ba* Unmtylity fot *my tt\utfe\Htt&&? ^tki ^äcw&ss^ 
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but it seems better to refer it generally to what she had considered im- 
possible, viz. that a man of her own family woold ever set foot on 
Taurian soil in order to bring her home. Hence the idea seems to be 
' 1 held in my arms my own brother whom I should never have thought 
it possible to meet here.' The older versions say vaguely ®a$ Unmftgttye 
¥ ieft ty mit $Anben gefaßt. Those who prefer the former explanation (fcol 
Unmögliche = 'return') must take in meinen Armen to be eqnivalent to mit 
ganten gefaßt, *I held in hand,' 'I really possessed.' 

1511. In a trance she dreams of a happy retarn home throngh 
Diana's kindness. 

1517. ba* $erj, '017 heart.' See 1. 1137 n. 

einziger = alleiniger, auff$lieftic$er, übermütiger. Hence mit einiget 
©matt, 'with all its power,' 'with overwhelming power.' 

1519. Sfcur belongs to brang wroatt* and not to fle ju retten. Her 
soul only rushed onwards and never looked round. 

1522. yinter mir, viz. in my imagination. This is indeed the feeling 
of the Iphigenia of Euripides, who after she is sure of having found 
her brother never for a moinent scruples to deeeive the barbarians, to 
whom she does not consider herseif bound by any moral obligations. 
But the few words of Arkas have sumeed to convince Iphigenia that she 
cannot leave Thoas and his people with a lie on her Ups. 

1524. SDienftyen takes a strong accent. She realises that she is not 
only to leave Sliupptn einer tauften 3nfet but human beings who, although 
still half barbarous, have behaved well towards her, who have allowed 
themselves to be influenced by her and towards whom she has moral 
obligations to fulfil. 

1525. ^Doppelt, firstly because she hates all deeeit, and secondly 
because she would do these people a great wrong by neglecting her duties 
to them. The Greeks did not recognise any duties towards barbarians. 

1526. meine Seele. Cp. 1. 869 note and 1. 9*3. 

1527. The prose has : Stoppelte borgen toenben toi$ yier$in unb bertyin 
nnb ma$en jmetfelyaft, ob gut ift, »o* bu t>or y aft. 

1528. As long as she was secluded from the world with its various 
and conflicting duties, and had but one duty to fulfil, she had, as it 
were, firm ground under her feet. 

1529. eingeftytfft. Goethe is fond of com pari ng life to a sea-voyage. 
Compare his poem called Seefahrt, or the 'Zahmes Xenion' begin- 
ning ©et bu im geben toie im 2Bificn, | burc^au« ter reinen 8a$rt beßiffen, and 
several passages in his plays. 

1530. tvüh unt fang, 'troubled and aftaid,' V& wKftYra YciatasKA «fcVkfc 
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so-called hendiadys (see 1. 8i n. and 1553). in which one idea 'gloomy 
anxiety* is expressed by two adjectives. In the conflict of duties 
towards her brother and towards the king her soul is troubled and her 
former @etaffen$eit is greatly endangered. 
1031. verfenneft bu, 4 you fail to recognise.' 

Scene 4. 

This is the only scene in the whole drama in which Goethe made 
more than a number of verbal alterations and additions which do not 
materially alter the context. He completely altered and very con- 
siderably improved the beginning of this scene. For the sake of com- 
parison the earlier version is printed in Appendix I. pp. «27 — 9« 

In this scene the conflict in Iphigenia's soul is heightened by the 
representations of Pylades, who vividly impresses upon her the duties 
she has towards her own family and friends. 

1041. Stamme, f., 'flame,' hence 'halo,' 'aureole.' 

1042. votteg, • füll/ viz. of expression, courage and ardour. 

1049. With this line the prineipal and most important addition 
begins. In the earlier version the comrades were not found and it was 
doubtful if their ship had left or not. Orestes had remained alone on 
the shore and was lighting a huge fire as a signal for the Greek ship. 

1002. 8fclfenbu$t, f., 'bay of the rocky shore,' 'bay marked by high 
rocks.' 

1003. traurig unb erwartenb, ' in mournful expeetation.' See 1. 153011. 
1008. ein SBtnb er$o&...bie $olben Schwingen. In the same way Goethe 

in his youth wrote in the fine poem 2Btttfommcn unb 9of$teb 1. 11, 
$)te SBinbe ftywangen teife 5(äge(. $otben, here : 'gracious.' See 1. 1007 n. 
1063. ber (Göttin SBilt, aecording to the coneeption of Euripides, 
Orestes as well as his friend and sister believe that the god requires the 
carrying off of Diana's image. 

1067. verworren, now usually verwirrt. The difference between the 
two is that the strong participle verworren implies duration, while the 
weak verwirrt (1. 1767) denotes a transitory State. A similar difference 
exists between erftyrotf en and erfetyretf t. Cp. unverworren 1. 1659, anc * *• 59** n * 

1068. ©ag' a'n, «Speak out,' 4 Tell me!' 

1069. ba* Huge SBort (see 1. 1398) is a euphemism; Pylades implies 
that their stratagem is required by prudence. 

1070. aogerebet (or veraBrebet) seil. Ratten. See 1. 43 n. 

1071. teurer Oftann, as in 1. 1257. C\>. aAsa\. v^\^. 
1581. She actually did this at fitsX. 
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1584. bac$t' i<$...auf tiefen gaK *orau'6, 4 prepared for this emergency 
in my thoughts,' 'anticipated this emergency.' 

1690. gefielen, in ordinary prose usually jugeflc^n, ' graut.' 

1591. This line has six accents, but after the strong pause (before 
bo$) they are scarcely noticed. See the Chapter on Metre § 5, f. 

git$t fity'« gufammen. t« refers to the general Situation which becomes 
overclouded. tf gteljt ft<$ jufammen is often said of clouds gathering 
before a storm. After the worst is over one says $a* SBettcr 9etjie$t fty. 

au$ fo', 'even as things stand at present.' 

1595. fte$f«f*. 'befirm.' 

1597; <&e$ört, ' belongs to/ more usually ®efcü$rt. 

1600. le$n' e* ab, 'refuse it,' means here rather 'ans wer evasively.' 

1601. fc^aff' un4 Suft means 'procure for us breathing time,' hence 
'give us time' while the messenger returns once more to the king. 

1608. £<m xauf) unnmtb'gen Sßott ( = bcm wegen feinet Rauheit (or 9te$ctt) 
unwürdigen SBolf ), * this barbarous race unworthy its possession.' Pylades 
in contrast with Iphigenia's higher coneeptions speaks from the narrow 
Greek point of view and unhesitatingly declares the people of Thoas 
* unworthy' of such a treasure on aecount of their 'barbarism.' 

1609. jus gelfeninfet, tie \>tt (Sott fcetoo$nt. ffeifenuifel=felftge Snfef. 
Compare Äftweninfcl 1. 1961. This line does not oeeur in the older texts. 
From 11. 723 and 1928 — 31 it is evident that the image of Diana was to 
be taken to Apollo's temple at Delphi^ a small Phocian town on the 
Greek mainland. Another very famous sanetuary of Apollo was situated 
on the island of Delos in the Aegean Sea where, aecording to the legend, 
Apollo and Diana were born. Thus the small island became the most 
sacred seat of the worship of Apollo. Delos is never mentioned in con- 
nexion with the story of Iphigenia. In our passage there is obviously a 
confusion between the town of Delphi and the island of Delos. Such a 
confusion could easily arise, as £)e(p$i used not unfrequently to be written 
JDefy^o« (e.g. on a seventeenth Century (1622) map, by Goethe's con- 
temporaries Gotter (in his Gleftra) and Fr. L. Stolberg (in his £$efeu*)), 
even by Goethe himself. In 1. 723 (see the note) of our play all the earlier 
texts have SDetytyo« (which was altered by Herder into 2)efy$i«, the form 
actually oecurring in the earliest printed editions, and subsequently by 
Goethe into S)el»$i) and in the original Italian letters Goethe mentions 
the plan of writing an 3^^igenie auf $>ety$o$ (which in the revised form 
prepared for his Statientfctye Steife he altered into 3p$igenia »on £>efy$i, 
and subsequently to Sptyigenie in S)et*lji). The use of auf in 3tf|ia^nte auf 

JDelppM clearlyimplies that during his Ite\\axi y>ut\\e>j C^-Ote. **TO»fc& 
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SDcfytyo« to be an island. This accounts for the confusion which we 
find in this line and also for Goethe's subsequent alteration of 3)ety$o0 
(5)eu5$t8) to S)t^i. See pp. 222, 75 and 224, 90. 

1610. c« refers to SDtycen (1. 967), 'that it may revive.' 

1611. %fc$e Ui verlognen £erfcc« is of course to be taken symbolically. 

1612. SSatetgöttet (1. 942). The 'household gods' of the family on 
which the curse is weighing heavily are supposed to be thrown down 
from their niches ($Bo$nungcn). 

1617. This line and the following express what Iphigenia herseif 
cherishes as her most ardent wish. See 11. 1699 sqq., 1968 sqq., and 
compare the words of Orestes 11. 2136 sqq. The line may be rendered 
thus : * You will remove the curse and splendidly adorn all your kindred 
with the fresh blossoms of a new life.' 

1622. ft<$ is repeated (from totnttt fu$ 1. 1^19) on account of the 
length of the sentence. 

1624. (Sknriffe = getoif} (juwrft^tticty) ma$enfee,' reassuring.' Cp. 1. 568 n. 

1626. toerftnft, 'droops,' 'succumbs.' 

1628. 2>e« Siebenten, 'of a loving person,' 'of afriend.' In the poetry 
of the eighteenth Century ber Siebente is sometimes used as synonymous 
with ftreunb, which itself is really a present participle (M.H.G. vriunt, 
O.H.G. //-///«/, Got frijönds) meaning 'the loving one.' 

enttouf elte is probably a conditional subj. = hmttoe entroirf ein, but it is 
not impossible to take it as the indicative of an 'imperfect of experience ' 
denoting futurity (it did so, hence it will do so again). The prose texts 
have the present cntroicfclt. 

1630. fetynüdj »artenb garten, say 'who, longing, wait impatiently 
for us.' 

1632. im 5etfenBuf<$, 'in the bush on the clinV 

1633. üBerfctytoebt, 'hovers over,' say 'come over.' 

1634. Sxauetjug, m., 'expression of sadness.' Her scruples are ob- 
viously not really removed by his words. 

1637. gurrte nic^t, • Do not fear.' Pylades, not understanding her 
moral doubts (eble @orge), is under the impression that she is afraid of 
the ordinary risks ineurred by following his plan. 

1638. £8eträgli$, ' treacherously.' Fear, he thinks, is always associated 
with Danger, it deeeives us by representing Danger as greater than it 
really is. 

1640. In the following animated and stichomythic dialogue between 
the idealistic maiden and her realistic friendthftcoY&\cXc&N3^^wsi^ 
rood and the usefui, of the generous heaxt *»& oi >öcä <s*W*»&^ ^^e«. 
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beautiful soul and the matter of fact man of the world is forcibly brought 
out. A very similar dialogue (between young Neoptolemos and the 
wily Odysseus) with a very similar object occurs in Sophocles' noble 
tragedy Phüoctetes (11. ioo sqq.). See the Introdnction. 

1641. Jtönig...S8ater. Iphigenia uses exactly the same expression in 
restraining Orestes, 1. 1004. 

1646. tootyl takes a strong stress. 'It certainly does not cease to be...' 

1649. Pylades intimates that too high demands on oneself imply a 

proud consciousness of being able to satisfy them better than most men. 

1660. Iphigenia, who does not reason but feels what she should do, 
is a true fn)öne Seele in the language of Goethe and Schiller. Her morality 
Springs directly from the impulses of her pure and generous heart. 

1661. xtty takes a strong stress, ' If you truly feel yourself you must 
value yourself highly.' This line, which only occurs in the final Version 
and is somewhat obscure, seems to be another answer to 1. 1648. 
Pylades means that her heart is so pure that the more she looks into it 
the more she must respect herseif. 

1662. nur qualifies @an$ unbeftoft (=nur toenn tt ganj unbeftoft ift). 
getrieft fu$, 'can be enjoyed,' 'can be content with itself.' Cp. 

1. 1285 n. 

1663. toofyl may or may not be accented. It seems to be better to 
read it without stress and to take it as qualifying £empet, and not bctoatyrt. 
The sense would be in this case 3m £empe( ging ba$ too$l, ...ba$ Beben aber 
Itfyxt un8... ( That was perhaps possible in the seclusion of the temple, but 
Life teaches us....' ©0, 'thinking thus,' 'with these views.' 

1664. With the idea expressed in this and the following lines com- 
pare Franz Grillparzer's spirited comedy 2Be$ bem, bet lügt, and the 
passage from Schiller's SBattenftein, PiccoL V. a, 11. 2447 — 58: 

SWein befter ©o$n! <E6 ifl ni$t immer möglich 

3m Seben fi<^> fo finberretn ju Ratten, 

SBie'« un* bie ©timme Ie$rt im Snnerften. 

3n fteter Sftctrodjr gegen arge 8ift 

SSleibt auc$ ba« reellere ©cmüt nid?t matyt — 

Da« eben ifl bet 8ftu$ ber böfen $$at, 

&a$ fte, fortjeugenb, immer i8öfe6 mufj gebaren. 

3$ Hügle nityt, ity ttyuc meine $ftic$t; 

JDet Äaifet f 4) reibt mir mein ^Betragen öor. 

SBotyl »dr* et befiet, überall bem £erjcn 

3u folgen, loty batübet toütu mau 

Cup mannen guten 3»ed wtfcttu m^tu. 
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1656. feie« @ef$lec$t, 4 this race,* viz. *this human race,' 'human 
nature,' but in 1. 1695 bie« ©efd)teci)t means 'my (own) race,' 'my family.' 

1658. nod) is used instead of ober as if in the place of feinet there had 
been einet followed by toebet (bafj einet fi$ »ebet in fid) fetBfl, no$ mit 

ben antern...)* 

1669. ©ic$ . . .unvermorren galten, ' keep himself unperplexed, 'i.e. 4 keep 
himself free from inner struggles.' See 1. 1567 n. 

1660. Beßettt, 'called upon.' This is characteristic of Pylades. 

1663. »a« et get$an ($at). He has rarely a right appreciation of his 
past actions. 

1664. toat et tfyut, i.e. a man appreciates his present actions still less 
truly. Hence Pylades thinks that all speculation on the value of one's 
actions is to be avoided and only the immediate purpose and advantage 
to be considered. 

1665. äBerrebft. She is almost 'talked over' by him but not really 
convinced (üBerjeugt). 

1668. fragt fity*«, 'is there a question,' 'can you ask.' Cp. 1. 1285 n. 

ge$n is a subjunetive ( = ge$en fallen). 

1671. $ie(tefi is a subj. of condition, * if you considered yourself to be 
obliged to him.' 

1678. trägt, 'carries with it* (mit fid> Bringt), 'produces.' 

1674. an £8ertujt gewohnt is unusual. In ord. prose we should not 
now use the adjeetive gewohnt (M.H.G. gewon with inorganic /) but the 
past participle gewöhnt (M.H.G. gewent). The two words are sometimes 
confused; their orig. meaning is gewohnt 'in the habit of,' and gewohnt 
'trained for.' See 1. 1079 : ber 8ijl gewohnt. 

1676. nid)t einmal, to regard a useful falsehood as a very trifling 
matter is characteristic of Pylades' way of thinking. 

1677. ein mdnnti$ $erj, such as her sister Elektra possessed. 

1680. bie el)tne £anb ber Slot. On the use of et)etn with the sense of 
'irresistible' see 1. 86 n. and 1. 1708. 

9tot is here an equivalent of 9lotn>enbigfeit, the dira Necessitas of the 
Romans. Goethe personines it (see 11. 474 and especially 1094 sqq.), 
calls it a sister of Fate and uses the adjeetives ftynxigenb, unBetaten and 
taub (1. 1707) in connection with it. Compare with the following the 
grand passage on bie ungeftüme $teffetin, bie Slot in SBattenftein« £ob, 
I. 7* H. 576 sqq., and some stanzas on bie grope SReijtoin, bie S^ot, in 
Hölderlin's poem 2>a« ®$\d fat 

1682. Such was the coneeption of the Greeks*. &&^pd&<&ss&»&i*5> 
could not alter the will of Desüny. 
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1688. @<$n*igenb, Necessity commands by facts, not by words. 

1684. $e^..6<$i(ffal«...@<$»efret. Necessity and Destiny are fitly 
called sisters ; they denote the unavoidable and unalterable connection 
of cause and eflfect by which Life is governed. 

un'fcewtne = feinen Rat anntfmtnu, bem 9tot unjUgÄnglt^e, taube (1. 1707). 
Necessity 'that will not be advised,' hence 'inexorable.' 

1688. SDet Rettung... «Siegel, viz. the image of Diana, the possession 
of which puts the seal, as it were, upon their safety, making it complete 
and certain. Orestes and Pylades still believe the carrying off of the 
image to be necessary for the success of their undertaking, the healing 
of Orestes and the rescue of Iphigenia. 

/ 

Scene 5. 

Pylades has gone and all the arguments for and against the aeeeptance 
of his scheme for deeeiving the king by the adoption of his plan have 
now been fully developed in Iphigenia's conversations with him and 
Arkas. She remains alone to deeide on her course of action. Now the 
struggle in her heart grows most intense and nearly drives her to give 
up her former trust in the benevolence of the gods and to adopt the 
gloomy view of their rule expressed in the old Song of the Parcae which 
was sung by the nurses in the house of Tantalus' descendants. 

1689. folgen, ' follo w . . . ad vice, ' • obey. ' 

1696. Stimmt... ab, 'everything indeed decreases,' 'all things yield.' 
bod? has no stress. 

1708. Arnim... faum (1. 1705)... «So (1. 1707), 'Scarcely — scarcely — 
when.' 

1706. 5ßort, m. 'safe harbour.' Her native country appears to her 
as a harbour of refuge. &>atertoelt, f. was coined by Goethe after the 
model of ätaterlanb and Jpeimattoelt, ÜRitroelt. 

1711. Dem i$...mein Sc^uffal banfe, * to whom... I owe my destiny,' 
i.e. the kindness with which I was reeeived and treated. See 1. 1641 n. 

1713. Gin SOBiberoUle feinte, lit. 'an aversion may sprout,' ( an abhor- 
rence may spring up.' 

1715. bie, 'my.' See 1. 1237 note * J arte äBtufl, compare the gctoalt'ge 
©ruft 1. 328 of the men of her race. 

1717. euer Sttlb in metner «Seele, i.e. c the lofty ideal I have formed of 
you and your wisdom and benevolence.' She is in great fear lest she 
should be driven to losing her piety and reverence for the gods. 

1719. She had forgotten the old sotvg m \äx tävj saxtotas&w^gk 
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where nothing reminded her of the old curse, and she had gladly for- 
gotten it as her conception of the gods was vastly different from the 
notions of their arbitrariness, envy, injustice, cruelty and unforgivingness 
expressed in it. 

1720. gtaufenb means here ©raufen empflnbenb, not ©raufen etregenb 
(gtauftg). The Parcae themselves, of the race of the old deities, and 
akin to Tantalus, shudder as they sing of the treatment of their friend 
by the proud Olympian gods who overcame and cruelly punished the 
older gods, the Giants and the Titans. 

1721. Xantalni, bet Übctmcnfd?. See the note to 1. 310. 

getanen, the use of this adjeetive denotes here, in conformity with the 
usage of Homer, a thing belonging to the gods. See 11. 1736, 1746. 

1722. ebeln expresses again Iphigenia's veneration for her great 
ancestor. 

1726. i$ merft' e8 tvo^ *I noticed it well/ hence ( I remembered it 
well.' The original version had 3$ $ört' U oft. 

The following grand Song of the Parcae is entirely Goethe's own, 
no trace of it oecurs in either classical or modern writings. In Hyginus 
(Astrol. II. 15) whom he knew well, he may have read Mo tempore 
Parcae ferunlur cecinisse fata, but the song itself is original. It is 
sublime, like a chorus in an Aeschylean fate-tragedy, like a grandiose 
sculpture of Michel Angelo or a heart-stirring melody of Beethoven. 
In its gloomy conception of the Powers on High expressed in simple 
and impressive language it is closely related to the Sieb be« Harfner« 
in 0Bü$elm SWeifler« 8e$ria$te (SBer nie fein «rot mit Zfyx&ntn af...). 
With regard to metre, style and subjeet- matter it should be compared 
with the following ödes in short irregulär rhythms which were all 
written in Goethe's youth or the early Weimar time (between 1774 — 
1783). These are ©antymeb (early in 1774? Longing to be united with 
the all-loving Father) ;*Promet$eu«(i774; Titanic defiance of the gods, 
and proud self-reliance) ; ©renken bet aWenfc$$eit (before Sept. 1781 ; 
Frank acknowledgment of human limitation and of the kindness of the 
heavenly powers); £a* <$ött(i$e (1783, or somewhat earlier; What is 
truly godly in man? Unselfish activity for the benefit of one's fellow 
men). The ^atjcnUcb is an expression of a feeling similar to that 
which underlies $romet$eu6, while Iphigenia's own frame of mind is 
well expressed in the two last-named poems. 

In the original prose text of 1779 the song was printed as prose 
although the rhythm is clearly noticeable in it, Itv axv saxVj s»^ \aksxv 
by Herder (printed in the Appendix v^SP **$ ^^ ^^ nkäV*.^«**. 
G. I. T. ^ 
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geftynttten without alteration of a Single word. These verses were long 
lines. The song was considerably altered and improved in the final 
revision, when it was definitely written in short lines of a somewhat 
more regulär and even (intentionally) monotonous metre. The rhythm 
of Goethe's Song of the Parcae may have been inspired to some extent 
by the very similar irregulär rhythm of a number of Skandinavian songs 
which about the time of the first conception of Iphigenia became known 
to Goethe in Herder's fine collection called 'Volkslieder' (e.g. the song 
called SBefcegefaag ber SBalttyren). 

The first English rendering of the song (by William Taylor of 
Norwich) does not attempt to reproduce the original metre but has 
stanzas of four lines each, the rhythm being ' x ' x ' x '. Miss A. Swan- 
wick (in her translation of the whole drama) and recently Mrs Kate 
Freiligrath-Kroeker, the daughter of the German poet, have faithfully 
reproduced the characteristic metre of the original. Mrs Freiligrath- 
Kroeker's version is now most easily accessible in her book of trans- 
lations called 'A Century of German Lyrics,' London, 1894, pp. 7 — 8 
(originally in the 'Publications of the English Goethe Society/ vn. 
(*&93)> 69 — 7°)* The son S was splendidly set to music by Johannes 
Brahms (Opus 89). Franz Schubert, who set (Sanlpmcb, $rontet$eu6 
and ©rcnjcn ber 9Renf$$cit, did not attempt this song. 

The song consists of six stanzas of varying length, five of which 

contain the Song of the Parcae; in the last the nurse describes the 

effect of the song on Tantalus. Each stanza consists of a number 

of short lines of ascending mixed (iambic-anapaestic) rhythm. The 

majority of the lines have a feminine ending. Each line contains two 

strongly accented syllables, and usually we find one unaccented syllable 

before and two after the first accent. In 11. 1730, 1744, 1750, 1759, 

1761 and 1765 the first syllable has a weak stress also, which does not 

however influence the general character of the rhythm. The first 

stanza should be read thus : 

x'x x'x 

x'x x' 

x'x x'x 

x'x x'x 

x'x x'x 

* 'x x' 

The general subject of the Song of the Parcae is a warning to men : 
Let men fear the gods, who are arbittary (stanza i\, euvvovis (1^ unjust 
(3), cruel (4) and unforgiving (5). 
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1732. With this idea cp. Schillert bailad <Det 9ting be< «Potyrtate« 
in which the old story of the envy of the gods is well treated. 

1737. ein 3»iji, 'contest,' perhaps produced by the presumption of 
the too highly honoured mortal. See the notes to 11. 318 sqq. In this 
stanza the case of Tantalus is generalised. 

1740. ndctytftctye liefen, i.e. Tartarus. 

1746. Their happy feasts form a strong contrast to the sufferings of 
their enemies. Cp. 1. 1039 n. 

1749. In the great fight against the Giants Zeus buried the hundred- 
armed giant Enceladus (according to others, Typhon) under Mount 
Aetna. From the celestial heights where the gods dwell Aetna seems 
to be but an altar from which the breath of the buried Giants rises 
up like a cloud of incense. 

1759. ©titt tebenben, 'mutely appealing.' See 11. 618 — 9. 

1760. ju fe$n is the object of meiben. Hence the idea is that the 
whole race of Tantalus is doomed. But this conception is not in 
accordance with the notions of Iphigenia or Pylades. 

1762. $ot4t...bie Siebet, in ordin. prose $otc$t auf bie Siebet. The use 
of the direct object instead of an object preceded by a preposition after 
a number of verbs is characteristic of Klopstock's poetic diction which 
was often imitated by Goethe. Another instance occurs in line 1765 
2>enft Äinbet unb @nfel (accus.), more impressive than IDenft an (feine) &inbet 
unb Grnfct or $>enft feinet Ätnbet unb QtnUl. Äinbet unb (Srnfel are thus 
vividly present before his mind's eye. In his first SBtngolf ode Klop- 
stock has Urenfef benfenb. Cp. also 1. 601 n. and 1. 1821. 

In the older versions $ot<$t Stands absolutely, without bie Siebet. Cp. 
the French use of icouter with the direct object. 

1764. bie Siebet, a poetic plural instead of bat Sieb. 

1766. Unb fc$üttelt bat <£aupt mournfully and indignantly. Tantalus 
does not approve of the new order of things under the Olympian gods 
who so cruelly visit the sins of the ancestors upon the descendants. 

Iphigenia first dreamily and then with increasing excitement hums 
to herseif the stanzas of the well-nigh forgotten old song. She sings it 
as other heroines of Goethe's dramas (Clärchen, Gretchen, Die 
Fischerin) sing old songs which are in harmony with their feelings. 
But Iphigenia is not in harmony with the spirit of the Parzenlied. She 
is anxious not to have her ideal of the kindness of the gods marred. 
The conflict of her duties and feelings has reminded her of the wild old 
strains, but we may imagine that the more she sva^ o{ \3bäccv <&& \ss&. 
her pure and generous mind will be \uc\vn.e^L to fa& \^ njiV^v'öwscs. ^xt^. 
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The song considers the race of Tantalus to be doomed, she fervenüj 
hopes that it will be saved, and by her. Consequently she will not add 
to the guilt and cnrse of her race by becoming false and treacherous. 
She soon fearlessly resolves to speak the truth and trusts to the protec- 
tion of the good gods. This seems to be the artistic purpose for which 
Goethe put the song at the conclusion of this act of inner strnggle. 



ACT V. 

The chief action of the drama is found in this act. After a final 
inward struggle Iphigenia, incapable of deception and trusting to the 
kindness of the gods and the generosity of the king, teils him the whole 
truth and thereby saves herseif, her brother and their friend, and obtains 
]>ermission to return home. 

Soene 1. 

This scene and the following prepare for the grand third scene. 1 
They describe the obstacles which exist to the flight of the Greeks, 
viz. the ambush of the Scythians and the anger of the king. 

1773. irgenb Stands for the usual itgenbtoo, 'somewhere.' 

1775. JDer ^eU'ge ißorroanfc. The adj. Zeitig *religious,' 'pious' is 
here used again (see 1. 34 n., and 11. 1780, 1791, 1821, 21 19) with 
reference to the Service of the goddess. £>er tyeil'ge ÜBortoanb is in apposi- 
tion to SÖa^nfinn and 2Bei$e. Cp. 11. 1431 — 40. 

1776. lauter would in prose be placed after Vorfielt. 

1778. ge$t, viz. 4 you and your men.' 
fdjarf unt ftynell, note the alliteration and the repetition of ftyneK. 

1779. Vorgebirge, n. 'promontory,' 'headland' (ba« toie ein äBibber* 
$aityt in fcte @ee jte^t. Prose text. See Appendix I. 5 page 227). 

1780. legt Bebäctyt'gen «&inter$alt, ( set a watchful ambush' in case they 
should leave their probable hiding place in the sacred grove which 
may not be profaned by fighting. 

1782. wie tyr pflegt, 'as you are wont to do,' 'with your usual - 
vigour.' j 

Soene 2. / 

1788. toecyfeft, 'changes,' say ' sways alternately.' 
1784. fo heilig $ielt instead of the usuai ^üx ^ V&V* W*- Se» 
/. 145g n. fettig, here 'guileless,' ' incapa\Ae oft \iw&ät^ : 
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1791. bet $eif ge (Stimm, ' the holy rage,' prescribed by the religion 
of the Scythians, which exacted the sacrifice of all strangers. In 1. 782 
Orestes calls it bie fromme ^Blutgier. 

1793. $dtte banfbar ityr <$ef$i<f erfannt. i$r should be accented, it is 
opposed to frembet. (SkftyUt means here 'good fortune,' because she 
alone was spared. erfannt = ancrfanitt, 'recognised.' Hence 'She would 
gratefully have recognised (i.e. accepted) her own good fortune.' The 
original text (tyfttte für i$r eigen @c$i<f fat gebanft) confirms this explanation. 

1795. This line and the following have but four strongly accented 
syllables. This is less noticeable in the second line after the pause. 

1796. fo<ft... herauf, 'calls up,' * calls out.' 

1797. «emegnen 2Bunf$. In ordinary prose the indefinite article 
could not be omitted. The audacious wish is the wish to return home. 

1799. eigen, i.e. * independent ' of me and my people. 

1800. @$mek$e(et. Thoas, who is deeply offended, uses here an 
unjust name for what he used to call ftreunblicfifeit (1. 511). The fact is 
that Iphigenia often succeeded in calming his wrath. See 1. 1986. 

1801. totberftety' i$, by ordering the sacrifice of the strangers. 
fo, 'but (then),' is opposed to Sftun. 

1803. ein atroeriftbrte* Eigentum is a possession held for many years 
{alt) to which time has given an undisputable claim (verjährt), hence 'a 
prescriptive property.' altDcrjÄ^rte« has thus the sense of tdngft verjährte*. 
In 3)ie natürliche Softer, 1. 2907, a house is called boS afroerfatt'ne. 
The use of this word by the angry king implies at the same time that 
Iphigenia has ceased to appreciate his kindness because she does not 
fear to lose it. The orig. Version has : SBerjdtyrte (Butt giebt ein Siectyt, unb 
niemanb glaubt, bap er bafiir ju banfen $at. 

Scene 3. 

This grand scene may fitly be compared to two similar — and yet 
very different — scenes in two other classical German dramas written 
about the same time as 3 p$ ige nie auf $auri«. These are Lessing's 
SRattyan ber SBeife (in. 7) and Schiller's 3)on Carlo« (in. 10). In 
each of these three scenes a despot is made to hear the voice of truth 
and humanity and yields to it. But while in the dramas of Lessing and 
Goethe the kings are represented as being really prepared for the 
elevated views to the eloquent exposition of which they listen, the same 
cannot be urged in the case of Schiller's King Philip of Spain, who 
allows the Marquis of Posa to ask him Cot fteetam t& taroagpfe. «sns^ 
religious tolerance. 
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1806. an ftrfaf . . .ergaftt, instead of the usual Arial (dat.) crjtyft, seems 
here to be t Gallicism, bat the ose of an with etilen occurs also in 
Low German. 

1808. Iphigenia's answer implies that she is anxious to kecp the 
king back from an action of which he will repent at some future 
time. 

1811. tu, 'you yourself,' takes a strong accent. 

1818. gegen, 'in return for,' 'in consideration of.' See 1. 13 n. 

1814. The idea is that half of the curse of an unjust action falls to 
the share of him who ordere it, the other half to the share of him who 
executes it. 

1815. 'His presence remains unstained,' i.e. he keeps himself 
undefiled by remaining in the background. In the following grand 
comparison the king is likened to Zeus on Mount Olympus meditating 
and ordering the destruction of men in a dark thundercloud and passing 
quickly away from his victims so that their cries never reach him. s 

1816. Cr fmnt ben £ob is poetic for et ftnnt ben $ob auf or ftnnt auf Sob. 
See the similar 3$ benfe ni$t ben £ob, 1. 601. 

in einer ferneren SBotfe, i.e. unseen, a9 the flash is hidden in a 
thundercloud. The poet seems here to have thought of the Homeric 
Zeus, who is often called the 'cloud gathering,' 'high thundering,' and 
4 flashes sending ' god. 

1817. feine ®eten. This seems to be a biblical reminiscence ; see 
Sauft 1. 265. Compare also the end of Schiller's early play @cmcle. 

1820. unerreichter Stands for unerreichbarer. See 1. 1387 n. (unerjtycfyft). 

1821. We are indeed reminded of the ' Song of the Parcae ' 
(11. 1744 — 53) and Iphigenia's speech seems to be somewhat inspired by 
it. The original version was much less ironical, being only äBte ift bie 
fanfte ^eilige £arfe umgefHmmt ! 

1822. Sticht $rieflerin, supply bin idj> in biefem «ugenMitfe, or 0ti<$t (bie) 
$rießerin [priest ju bir. The phrase bie ^cit'gc Üippt implies that he speaks 
of her as priestess. The ironical use of nur in Iphigenia's answer de- 
serves special notice. She speaks to Thoas with all the pride of the 
descendant from the greatest family of Greek rulers. 

1824. raf$ has here again the sense of 'rashly,' hence 'sharply.' 

1826. In ordinary prose we should say either 1)aV idj> gelernt ju 
ge$orc$en or \)ab' idj^ getyorctyen gelernt. 

1827. folgfam, * being obedient,' 'obeying.' 

1828. 3lm fdt)onfren frei, because there was no couflict between incli- 
nation and duty. Say * in obedience my somWwä eN^c fe\\ ^^V^v«^ 
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freedom.' A person of this attitude of mind was called by Schiller 

eine fcfiöne ©eele. See the notes to 11. 1493 and 1650. 

1829. 3(u6fpru$, m. 'sentence,' hence 'command,' 'order.' 

eines üRanne«, ' of a man ' conscious of his despotic power. 

1831. Thoas himself had allowed the old cruel law to fall into disuse. 

1836. 2)em, *to which,' say 'by which.' This line has but four 
accented syllables. 

1837. bir...na$ am <§erjen, supply gu liefen, • lie...near thy heart.' 

1838. vor Anteil, 'through sympathy.' 

1841. The following fine passage was very considerably altered 
in- the later prose Version (C). The original prose is given in Ap- 
pendix I. 4 ö, pages 226 — 27. 

immer has here the sense of immerhin, ' nevertheless,' 'yet.' The 
prose texts have boety. Iphigenia means that his own heart should be 
able to teil him what she feels concerning the sacrifice. 

1843. (Erinnerung be«...@c$i(ffal« is a Latinism for <J. an ba*...@$i<ffal. 
We may say either ficf> einer or an eine @ac$e erinnern. 

1845. 2öie me$r for 2ßie siel metyr or Um wie viel me$r may be a 

peculiarity of Goethe's native dialect. 

benn, * then,' * therefore,' is poetic for the usual alfo or erfl. 
mein«, which is open and sympathetic and not sealed. 

1848. £ie Änieenbe, in prose we should say mic$ bie Jlnieenbe or mic$, 
bie ic^ . . . f niete. This construetion, which does not seem to oeeur in 
Goethe's earlier poetry, is clearly an imitation of classical phrases. The 
subjeet of a preceding clause is only vaguely referred to by a participle 
used as a Substantive. Cp. the $ömif$e (Siegten 1. 7, 3 — 4 : 

ta 
Jtrüb ber Fimmel unb ftyroer auf meine Scheitel fu$ fenfte, 
8arb* unb gehaltlos bie SBelt um ben Ermatteten lag. 

In this peculiarity of style Goethe may have been influenced by the 
language of Klopstock and of Voss (in his translation of Homer). 
juefte, 'flashed,' * was brandished,' 'was raised.' 

1849. lebenvollen, 'füll of life,' 'throbbing with warm life' is a 
correct Compound (»oll 8eoen) which Goethe prefers to the now more 
usual lebendvoll. Cp. 2eben«bli<f, 1. 929. 

1850. entfette nrirbelnb ficfi, lit. 'was horrified (all) turning round, ' 
hence 'became dazed with horror.' nrirbelnb denotes here f<$nrinbetnb f 
all seeming to turn round about her. Say ' A dizzy horror overwhelmed 
my soul.' 
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1801. Steht ft«ge btafy 'my eyes grew dim/ is commonly said of 
persons dying (fein or tyr Äuge Bta$). 

1864. unb for unb to$, unb benn*}, * and yet.' 

1865. bem $errn, i.e. mir. 

1869. 8tfinb\ ©tünbe is the older form, which survives in poetry 
but is commonly replaced by ßAnbe. 

6o$n takes a strong stress, as opposed to Xotytt (1. 1822). 

1860. bu verlangte^!, in prose it would be verlangte^ bu. 

1861. $at...et instead of $Atte...er (after the conditional fron**). The 
sudden change of mood and tense is due to Iphigenia's conscionsness of 
her brother's actual presence and her füll confidence in his valour. 

1862. Die Sterte feine« »ufen«, ' the rights of his bosom,' i.e. «that 
which in his innermost heart he feels to be right,' viz. to deeide what 
he is to do. Say 'the right of his conscience.' Cp. 1. 1883. 

1864. ber grauen is the archaic singular (see 1. 24. n.) which is shewn 
by the prose texts: einet trauen. See also 11. 213 — 14. 

1867. $dtt... gering. See 1. 1459 n. Iphigenia believes that the 
king has too low an opinion of her brother's valour. 

1868. Construe: S)o<$ $at bie SRatur ben Gtytvatyen triebt o$ne $ftlft... 
getaffen. The prose version has $0$ o$ne £ülfe... 

1870. ä ur 2tfl...Äteube=8reube gut Sift, (gefallen an Sift, ( pleasure in 
eunning.' This free construetion is poetic. Here Iphigenia nearly 
betrays herseif in warmly pleading her own cause, the cause of the 
weaker. 

Jtünfle, f. pl. is here used, like the Latin artes, to denote 'artifices.' 
These 'eunning devices ' which Pylades has urged her to have recourse 
to are enumerated in the following line. 

1871. wrfofttet, i.e. 'delays' the attack in Order to bring about an 
inconsiderate attack of the adversary. 

umgebt, 'doubles,' 'evades.' Cp. 11. 1598 sqq. 

1872. ber (gewaltige =bet ©ctoaltfamc, 'theviolentruler,' 'the despot.' 
Cp. 1. 336 n. The line is an alexandrine having six accents and a 
caesura in the middle. 

1873. The answer of Thoas shows that his suspicion of Iphigenia 
is increasing. 

1874. With this line a turn in Iphigenia's mind is beginning. She 
feels that she cannot and must not deeeive any longer. She wants to 
remain eine reine @eete, only she does not yet quite see how to keep her 
mind unstained and at the same time save her brother. 

firaiupt fte niept, 'does not require it.' t*auä)«i Ya. xtos» wcofc ww 
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always takes the accusative, in Goethe's writings the genitive after 
brausen is not unfrequent. Cp. 1. 1989 (and 1666 ?). 

1877. ©in bö6 <&ef$i<f , viz. the apparent necessity of deeeiving the 
king. The older versions have ein bös (Seftytoür, ( a bad ulcer.' Goethe 
has not only used a more dignified expression but avoided the awkward 
phrase ein @efcf>tt>ür abtreiben, which is hardly admissible. 

1878. 3m erfien 21 it fall, 'in its first attack,' i.e. immediately, without 
any prolonged struggle. / 

1880. Suppliants üsed to carry branches of olive or laurel wreathed 
with wool. Here the request itself (feie f$öne Sitte) is called a graceful 
branch as opposed to the sword and arms, which are tauty and unftyön. 
Cp. also the common phrases Sitte ftyon, 5)anfe fcfiön. 

1884. A miracle is indeed the Solution of the drama of Euripides, 
where the goddess Athena herseif intercedes in favour of the Greeks. 

Igg5. This line foreshadows the dlnouement of Goethe's own drama. 
The power withii^ { fae «fe pfos of her soul is the irresistfo lfl p^wr ** tmth 

1889. The irregulär metre expresses well Iphigenia's hesitation and 
deep emotion. She stammers in confusion and takes back with fie 
freuten what she was on the point of revealing with fie ftnb. When she 
says ' I think them Greeks,' Thoas at once knows that they really are 
and replies with bitter irony. See the Chapter on Metre, § 5, d. 

1890. too$l (unaccented), 'probably,' *no doubt.' 

1891. erneut, now usually erneuert. Goethe uses both forms, the 
former is perhaps somewhat more poetic. 

1892. Before the execution of her resolve fearlessly to speak the 
truth, Iphigenia seeks for strength in a general reflection as she is wont 
to do. (See 11. 300 sqq. ; 351 sqq.) She compares the heroism of men 
with the heroism possible for a woman. She feels that what she intends 
to undertake now is just as füll of danger and worthy of praise as certain 
difficult undertakings attempted by heroie men and carried out success- 
fully by endurance, valour and eunning, the weapons of men. Thoas 
does not suspect the real nature of her inward struggles, but believes 
that her conduet is prompted by selfish motives. 

unerhörten, 'unheard of,'hence *extraordinary, ,t p^odigious, , ^eroie.' 

1895. fcfiaubernb, 'shuddering/ say 'thrilling.' 

1896. 3)em immer feiet) er$olenben ©rjatyler, 'the always repeating 
narrator,' i.e. the rhapsodist or singer of populär epics and ballads. 
Even he who through continual repetition of the grand stories might 
have become indifferent, feels in certain cases each time a ne*r tbxvll <£ 
admiration. immer imeber$olen>tn was a&taäi Y&^oisft. 
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189T. %U mai = mt bal, »a#, *if not that which.' The instances 
quoted by Iphigenia are all heroic deeds of the age of Homer. Cp. 
1. 666 sqq. and 671 n. 

1899. uStrf$(tic$t, 'steals 011/ is formed after the model of überfallt 
or übereilt. 

1900. unverfe^en is a predicative adjective used adverbially, 'an 
unforeseen flame,' *a sudden fire.' Cp. 1. 10 17 n. 

1902. (Ermunterten, ' roused from their slumber.' munter is often an 
equivalent of toa$. Cp. the phrases fie$ ermuntern, ' to wake from one's 
sleep,' fo ftu$ f$on munter, 'so early awake and up?' and others. The 
ordinary modern meaning of munter * cheerful * oecurs in 1. 647. 

1903. 3luf geinte« $ferben. Notice the Omission of the definite 
article and cp. 1. 1038 n. 

to<f> ( = tcnno4>) does not qualify mit aBeute but belongs to the whole 
sentence. In prose it would be placed before Auf. 

fc^rt for »iererfe$rt, jurücf fcfyrt. The use of the simple verb is poetic 
The story here referred to is the adventure of Odysseus and Diomedes, 
who in the night penetrate into the camp of the Thracian King Rhesus, 
an ally of the Trojans, whom they kill and whose beautiful white 
steeds they carry off in triumph to the camp of the Greeks. (The song 
called ' Doloneia,' Iliad, Book x.) It is rather incongruous to find an 
allusion to this undertaking in the mouth of Iphigenia, who is supposed 
to be ignorant of the events which had happened before Troy. 

1905. einen fiebern 2Beo. »eractytenb shows that the allusion is to Theseus, 
who chose the dangerous way by land from Troezen to Athens in 
preference to the safe passage by sea in order to fight and slay the 
robbers that infested the route. There niay also be an allusion to the 
bold deeds of Hercules. Cp. 11. 670 sqq. 

1906. fcurd^uftteifen is less usual than §u fcurctyftrcifen. 
1909. Sicty...entAutiern, 'give up/ 'renounce.' 

tyre« amjcbornen JRcctytS, viz. the right to conquer by gentleness. 

1912. 9tuf unt ah, i.e. now on the lips and now hidden in the heart. 

1913. ein füf>ne$ Unternehmen, viz. to teil the truth. 

1916. euety refers to the gods to whom she now confidently addresses 
herseif. Cp. 1. 1215 n. The reference is easily made clear by a con- 
fiding upward look of the actress. 

eud? leg. 1 iety'« auf tie Äniee, lit. ' I put it on your knees,' is again an 
imitation of a Homeric phrase meaning ' I leave my fate in your hands,' 
or 'I leave the decision with you.' A-ccoidiw^ Vo ^.wcVecvV Ox^äVl vdeas 
the fate of man was hidden in the \ap oi üve ^ote, o^ o\ Yä\»«xw<ömsä 
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knees, hence the phrase ' that rests on the knees of the gods ' ($*&* iv 
yovvaoi getreu, Iliad XVII. 514) meant 'that depends on the will of the 
jjods.' 

191T. toaf)tf)a% ' truthful, f is a predicative adjective as is shown by 
the prose texts which have bie 2Bat)rfjaftigcn, * the truthful ones.' 

1919. Now at last she has conquered, her inner struggles which 
began with the first scene of Act iv. are over, and confiding in the 
leindness of the ' good ' gods and the generosity of the ' noble ' king she 
"ollows her heart which bids her speak the füll truth. 

1921. fcagfl bu...nacf, *you are making enquiries concerning.* 

1929. göttlichen $efe$(en emphasises once more that they have not 
:ome by their own free will and are under the protection of Apollo. 

ba« JBilb Dianen«. Iphigenia understands the meaning of the oracle 
is Orestes and Pylades had understood it (Jßringfl bu) bie @c$toeftet... 
[1. 2113). 

1934. Itn« beibe...bie Überbliebnen, in her excitement she does not 
mention Elektra (11. 405, 981). 

Überblie'bnen (and 1. 2070) is poetic for Übergcblicbncn, tibriggebticbitcn. 
[t seems to have been formed after the model of the usual expression 
Die hinterbliebnen. 

1986. äSerbtrb uns, we should expect SSetbetbe un«. The strong verb 
oerbetben (imperative: verbirb) means ' to be ruined,' ' to be spoilt,' while 
the weak verb serbetben (imperative: «erberbe) signifies 'to cause to be 
ruined,' ' to ruin,' 'to destroy.' In Goethe's writings the two verbs are 
»ometimes confused. The weak verb is properly used in 1. 720. 

wenn bu barfjt, * if you (believe you) are permitted,' hence * if your 
conscience permits you,' 'if you can.' He cannot destroy them if he is 
really noble-minded, and Iphigenia's last hope is that he will show 
himself noble, bu barfft is sometimes used in the place of the old du 
tarsty 'you dare,' which would also make good sense here : ' if you dare 
destroy us (who have come here by divine order and under divine pro- 
tection).' 

1938. 3QBa$t$eit = 3lufric$tigfeit, 'sincerity.' Atreus was deceitful. 
Thoas' words are füll of bitter irony. Cp. 1. 501. He believes Iphigenia 
to be füll of Greek pride and contempt for the barbarians. In his wrath 
he g^eatly exaggerates, for he is no longer ber ro$e ©ctyttye as in the play 
of Euripides. If he had been, Iphigenia could not possibly have dared 
to teil him the truth. 

1939. jebet. This view of Iphigenia s\xrptVä&& VJcäVxm^^A *■*.>»» 
ertainly not in harmony with the or&mary Otw& cwää\KSkkv» *^ Bfc 
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noble maiden speaks not from a limited national but from a purely 
human point of view, which is far in advanoe of her own time and is 
also not found in the plays of Euripides. It may, however, be said that 
certain characters of Sophocles such as Antigone and Neoptolemos (in 
Philoctetes) are nearly related to Goethe's Iphigenia and that in creating 
them Sophocles also shows himself far in advance of the conceptions 
of his contemporaries. 

1941. S)e* «eben« Quelle, * the spring of life,' say * the stream of life,' 
i.e. the pure natural feeling of a heart whose impulses are unpervertcd. 

1942. mir, 'with regard to me.* Thoas is now silently brooding 
and passing through an inward struggle. She watches him with grow- 
ing anxiety. 

1944. The two unaccented syllables (Werter*«* f9 t&e) express 
Iphigenia 's anguish. See the Chapter on Metre, § 5, d. 

1947. SBerein is poetic for 2Bo hinein or 3n tvelcfpe. 

üfeer'ellt (notice the glottal stop), ' rashly.' After she has boldly dis- 
closed the truth a sudden doubt comes over her if she has been right 
This is very womanly and the momentary reaction quite natural. 

1951. ermorbe means here not 'kill (myself),' but ' cause to be killed.' 

1953. fünftlic^ tictytenb, 'artfully inventing,' <by their cunning in- 
ventions.' Thoas is in fact inclined to forgive Iphigenia, being now 
convinced of her good faith, but being naturally suspicious and especially 
when he learns that he has to do with Greeks he thinks that she may 
possibly have been deceived herseif. 

1954. £>er lang' *Berfc$lojhien, who is therefore un familiär with the 
ways of the world. 

itjte Söünfctye, 'her wishes,' i.e. that which she desired. 

1955. ©efptnft, ' (cunning) web.' Cp. 1. 1078 ein lügenhaft (Bttotbt. 
1957. fönnte takes a strong stress. 

Untergängen »erben, viz. by other men, but... 

1959. fallen = jum Ofcfer fallen, im Opfertobe fallen. 

1961. jtlippeninfet, f. 'rock-girt island,' is formed like ffelfeninfel 
(1. 1609). The Romans used to imprison their criminals in such in- 
accessible islands. 

1965. grauen. For this genit. sing, see 11. 24 n., 966, 1864, 1881. 

1968. This line and the following are a literal repetition of 
IL 1701 — 2. Compare also 11. 1617 and 2136 sqq. 

1970. £>u $dttft mir 2ßürt=3)u wirft mir SBoxt galten. Iphigenia 
prefers expressing absolute confidence to makin^ a. direct te<\uest Chatte 
mürJßttt!). 
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2Benn ju ben SReinen, etc. See 11. 293 sqq. 

1971. fc$ttwrft is the older form which is now replaced by f($n>orfh 

1972. lafien Stands poetically for entlaffcn, $eimfe$ren laffen, 'let go.' 
1976. ben er nic^t $efft, 'which he hopes will not occur.' 

1979. Unttnflig, 'indignantly,' 'angrily/ 

1980. gifdjjenb (= unter »ufbraufen jifdjjenb), 'hissing,' really »hissing 
in Coming up.' Cp. the subst. ber (äHfc^t. 

1981. tilgen for vertilgen, * destroy.' See fe$rt 1. 1903 n. 

1983. In prose: O Xaf mir bte (Smabe von ftrigefang unb £>anf unb ffreube 
umfrdnjt lobern ttrie ta« $eifge 8i$t ber füllen Opftxfiammt ! * Let thy mercy 
encircled round with songs of gratitude and thanks and joy shine on me 
like the consecrated flame of the quietly burning sacrifice.' / 

bie <8nabe, viz. thy royal mercy. The usual phrase is 8af beine Qnabe 
teuften, but the comparison of mercy with the gently burning flame 
rising straight up to heaven suggested lobern, 'flame up.' £aß mir beine 
(Smabe teuften means 'be thou the personification of Mercy and Forgive- 
ness,' surrounded by songs of praise, joy and thanks. umfrftnjt refers 
most probably to (Smabe and not to £i$t ber Otferffamme and means im 
Äranjc (or im Greife) umgeben. The pure and gently rising flame signified 
that the gods graciously aeeepted the sacrifice. 

1986. befonfttgte mü$. Goethe used to call his intimate friend 
Charlotte von Stein SBefdnftigerin. (Cp. Appendix II. a, 4 and 5.) See 
11. I2r ; 511 sqq. 

biefe «Stimme. Cp» 11. 803, 11 70 — 71. Thoas says these words to 
himself in a sad tone as he now foresees the time when he will no longer 
hear her voiee. 

1990. folgt =fann folgen, folgt manchmal. As a king he is aecustomed 
to consider carefully all the possible consequences of his actions. 

1991. böfe madj>t, ' turns into bad,' ' spoils,' as good deeds must be 
done spontaneously and with all one's heart. Iphigenia does not realise 
how true her words are in this very case : the fight between the Greeks 
and the Scythians has actually begun during her conversation with Thoas. 

1992. wie bu*« fü$lfi, 'as thy feeling (thy heart) prompts thee.' 

Scene 4. 

This scene and the following are the introduetion to the last grand 
scene of reconciliation. Orestes appears now quite healed, a sym- 
pathetic young hero, resolute and eager to fight Cot ti&vt \^v\w^\tts«Ä.» 

1998. 3n meinet Gegenwart. The ide*. vjsä VYflX VXä «wsrek ^mk&rk. 
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of princes required absolute peace and abstention from violence or use 
of weapons. 

füllet, fufrea with name of weapons, Instruments or tools, means 
either 'to handle,' or, as here, simply 'to wear.' For the former use 
see Schiller's gBt($etm Ztü in. 3, L 1988: 

JDa« Steuerruter fujrfl ton wie ten Sogen. 

1999. fca« natfte 6<$n>ert, ( his naked sword,' may be an Anglicism 
which oecurs again in Torquato XafTo II. 4, 1. 712. The usual term is 
fco* blope Schwert (see stage direction of Scene 5); a synonymous ex- 
pression is to« blinfente Betont, 1. 2010. 

2001. 3tatfe = .Rrteg*volfe, ( armed men,' 'followers.' See 11. 2022, 
2025. This use of 3Sott survives in the Compound Sfugvott, n. 'infantry.' 

2004. fcet mein jweitet 3Sater warb. See 1. 1641. 

2006. fintfid), because the heart of a child is open and confiding. 

2008. meine Seele vom Verrat gerettet, 'redeemed my soul from 
treachery.' Orestes quite sympathises with her and does not utter a 
word of regret or reproach. 

2011. $ore$e has here the sense of ge$ote$e, 'I obey,' which still 
survives in some German dialects. 

Soene 5. 

2016. be« AenigeS verehrte« £aupt = *er verehrte &ömg. This expression 
is another imitation of Greek style where icdpa 'head' was used to de- 
note the person. Cp. 11. 268, 1303, and ein fcfmlbsott £aw>t = eine @>$ulbige 
(1. 285). The respectful address of the wily Pylades was certain to 
please the king. 

2020. i$r »Anfang, 'their adherents,' 'their following.' From the 
report of Arkas we clearly see that Iphigenia, Orestes and Pylades will 
be lost unless the king is moved by Iphigenia's open confession. 

2022. ©tittftant», m. for 2Baffenfttflf*ant>, m. 'truce,' 'armistice.' 

After 2023. &tfa« ah for Slrfa« ge$t ab, ( Exit Arkas.' 

Scene 6. 

2031. gebieten, 'command,' hence * restrain,' 'curb.' On raffen see 
1. 472 n. 

2035. tiefer, ' of this (woman).' The capital indicates that Sttefet is 
not a nom. sing. masc. qualifying trüber but the gen. sing. fem. 

t>a$ ®tytvtvt. This proof, not fovmd in Ev1ri9id.es, is not conclusive, 
as Thoas had never seen Agamemnon^ swox& *TA?cv\^>i>GÄ\Äat^\aa*Ä 
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the assertion on trust. Orestes' idea of course is that only the true son 
may have his father's arms. No doubt Thoas is more convinced by 
the manly bearing and the noble sentiment of Orestes. 

2038. ©lücf , n. is here of course SBaffengtüef , ' success in war.' 
2041. The idea of a single combat of chosen Champions to decide 
a great issue is quite in accordance with the Greek conceptions of 
the Homeric age. In the third book of the Hiad we read of a single 
combat between Paris (Alexandras) and Menelaos which is to decide the 
fate of Helen, in the seventh book of a combat between Hector and 
Ajax the son of Telamon. This custom was, however, not by any 
means universal as Thoas rightly informs Orestes. In the Middle Ages 
such duels were very frequent and were considered as an appeal to 
divine judgment. 

2043. feie (Jrbe . . . n ätyrt , * the earth. . .produces, ' ' there d well on earth.' 
Cp. 1. 269 n. 

2046. Beginne, 'may begin,' is the 3rd pers. pres. subj. and not the 
and pers. sing, imperative. 

2047. JDte neue ©Ute. Orestes endeavours (like his sister) to 
introduce more humane customs into the Scythian country. In a truly 
noble spirit he wishes to fight not merely for his own interests, but at the 
same time for the introduction of hospitality and kindness to strangers. 

2048. 9lcu$a$menb v eUiget...§um ®efefr, 'by imitation ..sanctifies into 
law,' say ' By imitating a noble deed of the princes a whole race will 
consecrate it into law.' 

2060. Lines 2050 — 7 were added in the final revision, they 
breathe a higher humanity than that of the ordinary Greek of the 
time. Orestes shows himself here worthy to be the brother of Iphigenia 
(see 1. 1939 n.) and tobe himself a ruler of men. 

2059. beren bu bi$ rütymfl is an imitation of a common Homeric phrase. 

2061. i$ ftefyc felfrft. . .bem Seinbe, ' I myself stand... against the enemy/ 
'I hold my own against an enerny,' 'I myself encounter a foe.' fte$e is 
thus equivalent to »iberfte'^e. The king's readiness to accept the pro- 
posal of Orestes proves that he is convinced that the courageous youth 
is in truth the son of Agamemnon. / 

2067. raftye, see 1. 472 note. qtr'enngt, 'immortalises/ 

2068. ©r faUe gletd>=tt>enngteid> er falle, obgleich er fallen mag, 'even if 
he (should) fall.' Cp. the French quHl tombe. 

ba* Sieb of the wandering minstrel or rhapsodist. 

2069. bie 3$rftnen, bie unenbti$en. On this ^tseuUaxv^ <& ^r&r. 
syntax see 1. 11 8$ n. and the Introduction, CYa^ol OTi^Ta©»^^* 1 -^' 
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20T2. bu'r$ge»einten is mach less usual than butftyteei'nten which 
occurs in all the earlier texts and which seems to have been altered 
merely for the sake of the metre. But cp. 1. 1906 n. The force of 
the (unaccented) prefix bur$« before many verbs is 'spent in...' (e.g. 
bur$ja'mmern, bur$f$(a'fen) hence 'passed in weeping.' 

Jlag* unb 9ld$ten, 'day(s) and nights,'the prose has Xagen unb 9lA$tea. 
Similar constructions, in which of two nouns (or adjectives) forming 
but one idea only the latter is inflected, occur several times in 
Goethe's works and in those of the earlier eighteenth Century poets. In 
his poem Seefahrt 1. 1 he has: Sänge £ag unb 9ta$te, in SHtytnsg 
unb 9Ba$r$eit Book 1: bat ©rafc Jene« braven, »on ftreunb unb Seinben 
geftydfcten ©untrer. 

2073. ftitlc. The soul is called fUlle because in its grief it shuts itself 
up from the world and retires into solitude. 

2074. ftcfi jurürf jurufen bangt = in banger @e$nfu$t ft($ jurücftuft, ( calls 
back to herseif in vain with anxious fears.' ftc^ (dat.) belongs pro- 
bably to jurücf jurufen, while bangt 'is füll of anxiety' is used absolutely. 
This absolute construetion of bangen ( = bange Hagen, 'to call anxiously') 
is now only dialectical and is not admissible in ordinary prose com- 
Position. The reflexive construetion alone can be used. In prose 
the sentence would run thus: 2Bo eine fliQe ©eele bangt, fu$ ben verlorenen, 
rafty abgef^iebenen $reunb jurütf jurufen, unb fi$ (in feiner SBangigfeit) tterp^rt. 
Cp. Clärchen's words in (Jgmont (Act III. 1): Sangen unb bangen in 
feftmebenber $ein. 

2077. a>af...mc|>t, 'lest.* 

2078. mt$ ber £nec$tf$aft joetrate, 'betray me to servitude,' hence 
'treacherously give me up to bondage.' 

2079. fte befragt ; fte i.e. Orestes and Pylades. In our drama (11. 2 
or III. 1) we do not hear of many enquiries made by Iphigenia, while 
the heroine of Euripides in the recognition scene actually makes a 
number of enquiries concerning Orestes. 

2082. Sflal, n. ' mole,' ' mark/ This is an invention of the German poet. 

2087. b<M>ett, 'doubly,' hence 'in the second place.' This second 
proof was partly suggested by Euripides' EUctra, but Goethe has with 
good effect altered the cause of the scar in order to throw a side-light on 
the character of Elektra, tender but at the same time hasty and imprudent. 
According to Euripides he feil while pursuing a fawn (with Elektra). 

2091. Cr fc$lug...auf, 'he Struck... on,' say 'he feil against.' 

2092. 2l$nli$feit be« £8atet< is a Latinisra vnstead of the usual &l}nHc$* 
feit mit Um Sßattx. This line was added m V\ä ftral totoo*. 
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2094. 3eugen bet ^erfic$rung=3cugcn meinet initcrn ®i$er$eit, 'tokens 
of my assurance.' 

2095. With this line a new scene (the last) is begun in the older 
texts, marked by the re-entrance of Pylades and Areas. In the final 
revision they do not appear again and indeed they are not wanted. 

tyufre is a subjunet. of condition, the usual form is now $öfce. 

2104. golbnen geffe, usually golbnen 93ücfje, as we actually find in the 
prose texts» Thisis the famous 'golden fleece* which the Greek Jason, 
the leader of the Argonauts, carried away from the barbarians of 
Kolchis. 

uferten, such as Odysseus and Diomedes took from Rhesus (see 
1. 1903 n.) or the steeds of King Laomedon which he promised as a 
reward to Herculus, a promise the non- ful filmen t of which cost him his 
life (Iliaä, Book v.). 

frönen $öcf>tem, e.g. Medea whom Jason took away with him. 

Thoas is no longer suspicious of Orestes himself, but his suspicion 
of the Greeks is not yet gone and the last two lines of his speech contain 
a hidden threat. 

2105. fte, 'them,' viz. the Greeks, to be inferred from bet ®rtec$e 
1. 2102. 

2107. The happy Solution of the difficulty proposed by Orestes is 
very different from the abrupt termination of Euripides' play which 
finds its explanation in the character of the Greek myth. See the 
Introduction. 

2108. rennen apparently means here erf ernten, 'recognise,' because 
the proper understanding of the oracle comes to him only this very 
moment and had not oc cur red to any of them before. 

2113. Here for the first time the füll text of the oracle is given 
when its real meaning becomes clear to all. The former allusions to it 
oeeur 11. 566 sqq. ; 61 1 sqq. ; 722 sqq. ; 1928 sqq. and are all based on a 
natural misunderstanding. The oracle in the drama of Euripides says 
clearly 'the image of the goddess.' 

2114. »ibet äBtllen really suits Iphigenia's case better than Diana's. 

2116. legten'« *on...au«, 'interpreted it to refer to,' 'applied it to.' 

2117. et gebaute bty, 'he had you in his mind.' See 1. 601 note. 
JDte ßrengen JBanbe refers to Iphigenia's Service as priestess. Cp. also 

1. 34. The original version has Diana Ioft nunmehr bie alten Sanbe. 

2119. Qu fettige. Cp. 1. 65, and $immlif$e 11. 951, 11 27. Durin^ 
his Italian journey the poet saw at Bo\ogc\a. *. \fv&&i*. *& ^X fc^^oa. 
which impressed him so deeply that Yie> vncote \vat&fc wf«^\Ä n*«s&^ 

a /. r. ^** 
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in the spirit recite to her fais drama and would not allow his Iphjgena 
to say a word which the saint would shrink from uttering. 

2121. Jttauen, 'clutches.' His madness is thus reprcsented as a 
wild beast or a bird of prey. Cp. Qeietftaueit 1. 1716. 

2128. entflog«, from the presence of a pure maiden. 

2126. ökttief i$...ba*...8i<$t, but L 4141 Ui nähern Reiftet genicfo. 
In the former case (with accus.) geniefen seems to mean 4 to enjoy,'in 
the latter (with gen it.) 'to have the benefit of.' See 1. 260 n. 

toette, 'far spreading.' 

2127. Äat, m. = »atföluf , m. 'counsel,' 'intention.' 

tyeil'gen SBilte etc. The allusion is to the legendary Palladium of 
Troy, an image of Pallas Athena, given by Zeus to King Dardanus, the 
grandfather of the unfortunate Priam, which subsequently was carried 
by ^Eneas into Italy. 

2128. Daran, usually 2Boran, 'to which.' 

2129. ge$eime6=ge$eimnUvottei, geheimnisvoll urirfenbel, ' inysterious,' 
'of mysterious eflfect.' 

gebannt ijt, 'is attached (as if by a charm).' 

2131. ©e»a$rte bi$ in...@ttHe. In 3)ie natürliche £o$ter Goethe 
intended to work out a very similar idea. In the first part of the 
intended trilogy, Act v., Scene 8, 11. 2852 — 55, Eugenia, the heroie 
maiden, says when she deeides to share for a time the humble position 
of an honest but poor man : 

9ln tyn null i$ mi<9 fetyliejien! 3m Verborgnen 
aScrma^r' er miefj, als reinen Salilman. 
Denn toenn ein SB unter auf ber SBelt gef$ie$t, 
©efc^i^t'6 bur$ liebevolle, treue bergen. 

2134. alle«, i.e. healing to me, purincation to our house, yourself to 
your family. 

2136. With the following compare 11. 1610 sqq. 

2139. bie alte Ärone is a modern expression containing a slight ana- 
chronism. With the ancients the seeptre was the symbol of 
sovereignty. (Cp. lliad 11. 101 sqq.) 

2141. be« ndf>ern 9tc$te6, viz. the right of blood-relationship. 

2142. This and the following three lines contain the main idea of 
the drama. 

2146. ÄBort, n. = 93erf»rec$en, n. *given word/ 'promise.' 

2148. ©te$ un« an ! Thoas had turned away. 

2161. OQne ©tgen (von bir), 4 wkViout -yovvr £oo& vj\^«&. > 
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2163. @rin freunbli$ <&aftre$t »alte, 'a friendly bond of hospitality 
be maintained.' Iphigenia thus shows the king that she is not anxious 
to forget him and his people, since she offers the highest a Greek could 
affer, hospitality. 

2159. S)en $on bet Stimme, i.e. the Scythian tongue. 

2163. felbf* takes a strong stress. * I myself,' the Greek princess will 
wait upon the poor Scythian. The Services mentioned are those ren- 
iered to guests in Homeric times, not indeed by the high-born women 
themselves but by their maids. 

2166. geben is the subjunctive denoting a wish, *may...give.' 

2168. The king has not yet turned to them (see 1. 2148). 

2169. $olbe< = $ulb*oHel, 'gracious,' 'kindly.' See 1. 1007 n. 

2170. SXiini f{$h>ettt...fanfter an, 'then the wind will swell our sails 
tnore gently' means 'then our departure hence will be all the easier to 
us' if we feel that we shall not leave any i 11 -will behind us and are 
issured of everlasting friendship and hospitality. Thus Iphigenia's stay 
among the Scythians will be productive of lasting benefit to the king 
and his people. 

2174. Bebt tootyt ! The king who has turned to her addresses her 
and her brother and bids them farewell. The short parting word is 
very impressive. The king's mind is deeply moved and he is unable 
to say more, yet we feel that, although he is grieved at the loss of 
Iphigenia, he has completely overcome his anger and does not bear her 
any ill-will. The short and melancholy 'Adieu, seigneur' at the end 
of Racine's Berinice, in which Berenice takes leave of Titus whom she 
loves and by whom she is loved and who yet is unable to make her his 
own, may not inappropriately be compared, but the fine transition from 
«So ge$t to Sebt roo$( is characteristic of Goethe. In his essay Über 
bie tragif$e Äunft Schiller says : <5« tft eine sotjüglicfie ©cf>ön$eit in ber 
bcutfdjcn 3p$igenia, baß bet taurif$e Äönig, ber einzige, bet ben SBänftyen 
Drejtt unb feiner ®$tt>eflet im 5Öege fte$t, nie unfte 9(cf>tung verliert unb un« 
gulefet no$ Siebe abnötigt. (Bellermann's edition viii. 39.) 
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APPENDIX I. 

1. The first scene qf Iphigenie in the original prose 

Version (A): 

«fcctau« in eure ©Ratten, eitrig rege SBipfel bei ^eiligen <$ainl, hinein in'l 
$eUigt$um ber @öttin, ber td> biene, tret' t$ mit immer neuem ©(tyauer, unb 
meine ©eele getvtynt ftc$ nidjt $ier$er! ©o manche 3a$re n>o$n' i<$ $ier 
unter eu$ »erborgen, unb immer bin ic$ wie im erjhn fremb, benn mein 3>er* 
5 langen fte$t hinüber nac$ bem fronen Sanbe ber ©rieben, unb immer modjt' ic$ 
über'« ÜWeer hinüber, bal ©ctyicffal meiner Vielgeliebten feilen. 2Be$ bem ! ber 
fern von Gltern unb ©efetynnftern ein einfam geben füfyrt ; tyn Iftfjt ber ®ram 
bei ftyonßen ©lücfc« ni$t geniefjen; i$m f$n>armen abirärt« immer bie 
Qebanfen nac$ feine! Vater« SBo^nung, an jene ©teilen, too bie golbne ©onne 

10 gutn erftenmal ben Fimmel vor i$m auffetylofi, h?o bie ©viele ber 3Rttgebornen 
bie fanften, liebflen Grbenbanbe fnüvften. $>er grauen 3ujtanb ift ber 
fetylimmfie vor allen (Wenden. 2Bttt bem (Diann bal ®lürf, fo l>crrfd>t er unb 
erficht im Selbe 9iu$m; unb $aben i$m bie ©ötter Uuglücf jubereitet, fällt er, 
ber Grrjtting von ben ©einen, in ben fronen £ob. allein bei SBeibel ®lücf ift 

15 eng gebunben, fte banft tyr 2Bo$l ftctl anbern, öfter! Sremben, unb trenn 
3erßörung i$r <§aul ergreift, fü$rt fte au« rauetyenben Krümmern burefc ber 
erfcf>lagenen £iebfien Vlut ber Überhrinber fort. 9luc$ $ier an tiefer ^eiligen 
©tfttte $ftlt £$oal mi$ in ehrenvoller ©flaveret! 3Bie ferner tvirb mir'l bir 
ttriber ^Bitten bienen, ewig reine gföttin ! Retterin ! Dir foUte mein geben ju 

20 ewigem $)tenfk geneigt fein. 2lu($ f)ah' \ty ftetl auf biet) gehofft unb $offe ncefj, 
SDtane, bie bu mi$ verftofne Xod)tex bei größten Äöm'gl in beinen ^eiligen 
fanften 2lrm genommen. 3a, Softer 3ovtl, r)aft bu ben 9Rann, beffen Softer 
bu foberteft, ^aft bu ben götterglei$en Agamemnon, ber bir fein SicbfteS jum 
9Utare brachte, $aft bu ben glürflicfc von bem Selbe ber umgetoanbten £roja mit 

25 9tu$m naef? feinem Vaterlanbe jurücf begleitet, r)aft bu meine ©eftynnfier, 
(Jkftrcn unb Orefien, ben Anaben, unb unfere (Kutter, i$m ju J&aufe ben 
ftpönen &d>a$ be»a$ret, fo rette mi$, bie bu vom $obe gerettet, au$ von bem 

Sehen $itx, Um gleiten $ob. 

^Neuaax ^\Uoxv, rasATv, w>— 1.1^ 
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2. Oresfs account of the murder of his mother in the first 
transcription ofthe prose into irregulär metre (B); 

@o ^aben mt$ bie (Söttet jum Boten auterfe^en 

$)er $$at, btc i$ in jene 

Unfruchtbare, HangTofe «öötyten 

2>er alten 9ta$t verbergen mögte. 

äöiber SOBtUen jftingjt bu mk$... 5 

»Mein bein $olber 0Eunb 

3)nrf auc$ roa« f$mer$lic$« fobern unb er^ftlt'«. 

Grleftra rettete am Sage, ba ber 35atcr fiel, 

Oreften no$. 

©trojjfyiu«, be« SSatet« ®c$n>e$er 10 

(Srjog i$n $eimti$ neben feinem ©o$ne $tytabe6; 

Unb ba bie betyben aufgelaufen Maren, 

©rannt' e« tfjnen in ber ©eele, 

2>c« it&nigd £ob Juroren. 

©te fotnmen na<$ SDtygene 15 

®ering an £ra$t; 

91(8 brächten fie bie -9tac$ri<$t von Dreien« $ob 

3ttit feiner 2lfc$e. 

2Bo$Umvfangen von ber Königin 

®e$n fie in ba« <$au*. 20 

(Siehern giebt Oreft fi$ juerfennen. 

®ie bläst ber 9iacf>e gfeüer in i$m auf, 

2>a« vor ber üWutter tyetl'gen ©egentvart 

3n ftc$ jurütfgebrannt toar. 

Unb $ier am Orte, wo fein Jßater fiel, 35 

2Bo eine alte, leiste @vur von JBtut, 

9lu« benen oft geftyeürten «Steinen no$ 

£erau«§u(eücf>ten fc^ien; 

-fcier mafylt' öleftra bie grauenvolle tifyat, 

Unb tyre Ane$tf$afit, 30 

Unb bie gtücttictye, tat 3Keic$ befifcenbe 3Serrät$er, 

Unb bie ©efa^ren att* mit ttyrer Seüerjunge — 

Unb (Stytemneftra fiel burety tyrel @o$ne« £anb — . 

(Weimar ed. xxxix, 513 — 4, II. 946 — 78. Cp. 
U. 1003 — 38 of the final version.) 
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3. Somc passages of the last prost Version (C) 



Act I, Scenb *. 
JUr&ct*. 

3>cm Jtönig fottte ni$tf ®e$eimnifj fe^n. Unb ob ct'l gtei<$ nic$t fobert, 
fu$tt er! bo<$ unb fu$ft el $o<$, baß bu forgfdltig bic$ vor tym verteafrfi. 



Sfpfcigenie. 

Sag' mir, ift er unmutig gegen mi<$ ? 

Jirgas. 

(St ftyeint't §u ftyn. 3n>ar ft>ri$t er nic^t« von btr, boe$ $a&' i$ fcety gan$ 
5 frembem 2lnfofi au« fytngcrootfnen SÖottcn gefaürt, bafi rt in feiner Stele gä^rt. 
O üfcertaf i$n nic^t fic$ feloft, batnit bu ni$t ju fpdt an meinen 9tat$ mit 9teue 
benfjt. 



9P$f0*ttte. 

SBie? finnt ber Äönig, tea* fein SRann, ber feinen jRamen Tiefct, unb bie 
JDfympier verehrt, ie benfen fott, ftnnt er, mi$ mit (Sktoalt wn bem %ltax in 
io fein verhaftet JBett ju jie$n ? fo ruf i$ alle (Sfötter an, unb Dianen vor anbern, 
bie mir tyren ©c$uj geboötoelt föulbig ift. 
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compared with their final redaction (D) in Itafy. 

D. 

(*) 

Act I, Scene 2. 
Jlrftas. 

Dem Äönig feilte ni$M ®e$etmni* fein; 

Unb ob er'« glei$ ntdjt forbert, fütytt et'« bo$ 180 

Unb fö$Tt et tief in feiner großen Seele, 

$a? bu forgfAltig btdj vor i$m vema^rft. 

9ift$rt er Sßerbruf unb Unmut gegen mi$? 

Jirgas. 

©o fdjcint et faß. 3*»ar fetytoeigt er au$ von bir; 

Doc$ $aben $tngetoorfne SBorte mtd? 185 

S3ele$rt, ba§ feine Seele feft ben 2Bunfc$ 

Ergriffen %at, bic$ ju beftfcen. 8afj, 

O überlafl i$n nidjt fic$ felbft! bamit 

3n feinem ©ufen ntctyt ber Unmut reife 

Unb bir Gmtfefeen bringe, bu ju fodt 190 

5in meinen treuen 9tat mit SReue benfejh 

2Öie? Sinnt ber Äönig, n>a* fein ebler üflann, 

Der feinen SRamen liebt unb bem S8ere$rung 

Der Jpimmlifdjen ben üBufen banbiget, 

3e benfen fodte? Sinnt er, vom ftttar 195 

5Wic$ in fein Vßtttt mit ®en>alt ju jie$n? 

So ruf i$ alle (Stötter unb vor allen 

Dianen, bie cntfdjtopne (Sötttn, an, 

Die tyren S#ufc ber ^riefterin a,enri$ 

Unb 3ungfrau einer 3unajxau ^tx* tynrity&. **** * 
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©e$ ru$tg ! fo(c$ rafc$e 3üngling«t$at $errfc$t nidjt in $$oa« »tut. »Kein 
ic$ furchte garten @<tytuß von i$m unb unaufhaltbar befen SSollcnbung, benn 
feine ©eefe tfl feft unb unbetvegttety, brum bitt' i$ bi$ vertrau* i$m, feü t$m 
15 bantbat, toenn bu i$m toeiter nic$t« geu>a$ren fannft. 



gp&tgenie. 

O fag' mit, toa* btr weiter noc$ befannt tfl. 

Jlr&as. 

<5rfa$r*« von i$m. 3$ fe$ ben Äönig fommen. 5>a bu tyn e^rft, fann 
iir'6 nic$t 3T?ü^e fetyn, i$m freunblity unb vertraulich ju begegnen. (Sin ebTcr 
9Mann hrirb bur$ ein gute« SBort gar toeit geführt. (ge$t ab) 



Spfciflenie. 

20 %$ W 3 toat ni ^' *" "9 * em Äat ^ * e * ^ ctIi ^ c " folgen fott, bo$ ttritt td> 
gern bem Äönig fär feine 2Bo$ft$at gute 5ßctte geben. S3etlei$' SDlinerva mir, 
bafj i$ tym fage, toa< i$m gefaßt. 



Prtfter JlttftrHf. 

3p$igenie. £fyoa$. 
Sp^tgente. 

JDiana fegne bic$ mit fönigticf>en ®ütcrn, mit ©ieg unb !Ru$m unb 9ieic$* 
t$um unb bem 2Bo$l ber 2>einen, bafl, ber bu unter vielen gnflblg unb frcunblid; 
25 &lft, bu auc$ vor vielen gtütffity unb $errti<$ ftyft. 
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Jhrfcas. 

©ei ru$ig! (Sin genjaltfam neue« 33lut 

Steifet ntdjt ben Äöntg, fctdje 3üngling3t$at 

Herwegen auSjuüben. 2Bie er ftnnt, 

aScfürdjt' icf> anbern garten @$luß »on i$m, 

Den unaufhaltbar er »ollenben toirb: 205 

SDenn feine @eef ift feft unb unbeweglich 

$)rum feitt' ic£ bic$, »ertrau tym, fei i$m banfbar, 

2Benn bu i$m netter nichts gefahren fannjt 

Sp&tgeme. 

O fage, t»ai bir weiter noc$ feefannt ift. 

Jhr&as. 

©rfafyr'« »on ttym. 3c$ fe$' ben Äönig fommen; 210 

£>u ttyft tyn, unb biety $eijit bein eigen £er$, 
3$m freunblicty unb vertraulich ju begegnen. 
(Sin ebler äftann wirb burc$ ein gute« SBort 
3)er brauen weit geführt 

gp^tgenie (allein). 

3war fe$' iety nityt, 
Sie \d) bem SRat bc« freuen folgen foll; 915 

STocty folg' ic$ gern ber SPflictyt, bem Äönige 
gür feine SBo$lt$at gute« SQBort §u geben, 
Unb wünfetye mir, baß \d) bem 9)täcf>tigen, 
2Öa« tym gefallt, mit SÖafyrfycit fagen möge. 



Prüfer Jlttfirtfi. 

Sp!)tgeme. 

SRit fontglic$en Gütern fegne bi$ 220 

3)ic Oötttn! ©ie gewahre ©ieg unb 9lu$m 

Unb JRcidjtum unb ba« SBo^l ber Peinigen 

Unb iebe« frommen 2Bunf$e* Süße bir! 

JDaji, ber bu aber viele forgenb ^errfctyeft, 

5)« au<p »or »teten fcttntft <S\ft& tynw&ttyu ****> 
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§$octs. 

3>er 9fcu$m be« SWenfc$en f)at enge (Sronjen, unb bot $et$t$um genieft oft 
ber ©eftjjer nie$t. $>et ^at'« am beften, JWnig ober getinger, bem e« ju $aufe 
»o$l ge$t. Qr« »itb bie Sflatyvify §u btr fommen ftyn, baß in ber @$la$t mit 
meinen 9tac$barn ic$ meinen einigen testen ®o$n «erlösen. @o lang bie 

30 9ta$e no<$ meinen (Steiß befa«, embfanb i$ ni$t ben @c$mct$, entyfanb nie$t 
toie leer c« um ben beraubten fety. $0$ tefct ba i$ i$r £Reic^ von Qrunb aus 
umgefe$rt, bleibt mir ju $aufe ni$t* wa* mi<$ ergö&e. «Kein ©olf fc^etnt 
nur mit Unmut$ einem ©infamen ju folgen, benn too nic$t Hoffnung ifi, ba 
bleibt fein Seben unb fein dutrauen. 9tun tomm* ic$ $ier$er in biefen Sembel 

35 wo i<$ fo oft um @icg gebeten unb für @ieg gebanft, mit einem Verlangen, bat 
fdjon alt in meiner ©eele ift unb ftünfc$e jum ®eegen mir unb meinem $olfe 
bi$ aU *Braut in meine 2Bo$nung einzuführen. 



£>er unbefannten, flüchtigen bietft bu §u grofe <f $re an Äonig . 3c$ jaU 
ntyt« gewünfetyt, an biefem Ufer, als @c$u$ unb gute 9Ru$, bie bu mir gabft 
40 §u flnben. 

Da§ bu bt$ in bat ©etyeimnij? beiner 9lnfunft vor mir, gleu$ einem 

ffrembeu, ftet« forgfaltig ^üUeft, wirb unter feinem JJSolfe wotyl gebilliget werben. 

3Bir finb $tcr Weber gaflfrety noc$ glimpflich gegen Cremte, ba« ©efefc »erbietet'« 

unb bie Stotty; allein von bir, bie ftety be« rühmen fann, warum vergeben« an 

45 tiem raupen Ufer ber ftrembe feufjt, wu Vvc tvmwi vJ)fc txwxxxva.. ^SW ^x\ 

ben SBirt fre$toitti# mit SBettrauu. 
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§$oct$. 

aufrieben tooV ic$, toenn mein SJoR mic$ rühmte: 

2Ba« ic$ ertvarb, genießen anbre me$r 

fü* id?. 3>er ift am glü<fli<$ften, er fei 

©in Äönig ober ein (Geringer, bem 

3n feinem $aufe 2Bo$l Bereitet ift. 330 

SDu na$meft teil an meinen tiefen <S<$merjen, 

HU mir bal ©cf>h>ert ber Seinbe meinen @o$n, 

JDen legten, beften, von bet @eite rtfj. 

©0 lang' bie $Ra$e meinen (Seift oefafj, 

©mvfanb ty nictyt bic &be meiner SBotynung; 235 

$0$ jefct, ba i$ Befriebigt nrieberte^re, 

3$t 9teicf> jerftört, mein ©o$n gerochen tjt, 

&(eibt mir ju £aufe ntyrl, ba« mt$ ergöfce. 

Der frö$lic$e <3e$orfam, ben i$ fonft 

5lu« einem j[eben 2luge btitfen fa$, 240 

3ft nun von ®org' unb Unmut ftitt gekämpft. 

©in jeber finnt, toa« tänftig »erben toirb, 

Unb folgt bem Einberiefen, »eil er mu§. 

Sftun fomm' ic$ $eut in biefen Stempel, ben 

3$ oft betrat, um Sieg ju Bitten unb 345 

gür @teg ju banfen. ©inen alten Sßunfdj 

£rag' tdj im 28ufen, ber auc$ bir ntdjt fremb, 

fflod) unerwartet ijt: ic$ $offe, bi$, 

3 um «Segen meine« ©ottl unb mir jum Segen, 

511« SBraut in meine SBotynung einzuführen. 250 

Der Unbetannten bieteft bu ju viel, 
O Äönig, an. (5« fte$t bie fflüc$tige 
99efc$amt vor bir, bie nichts an biefem Ufer 
»II @$uft unb $u$e fu$t, bie bu tyr gabft. 

9$oas. 

JDaf bu in bal <&e$eimnil beiner ftntunft 255 

SJor mir »ie vor bem Seiten ftetl bi$ tyüUeft 

SBaV unter feinem ©otte re$t unb gut. 

Diel Ufer fd?recft bie ffremben: bal ©efefc 

©eotetefl unb bie 9cot. Ätttiu totv Vax. 

3>fc iebed frommen 8U$tt fctuu^t, t\u twfojV. ■*** 



1 
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2Öenn iäf mein $aul unb meiner Gttern tarnen ie verbarg o Jtönig, toar el 
Verlegenheit mtyt üRittraun. Vielleicht, a$! toenn bu toüfteft totr i$ Bin, 
totW eine Vcrtüünfdjte bu nft^rft unb föüjeft, toürbeft bu bi<$ entfe|en vor ber 
5° (Sötter 3orn, bu toürbeft ftatt mir bie ©ette bctnrt 3$ron6 §u Meten, mi$ *or ber 
3eit »on beinern £«ufe treiben unb e$ noc$ Bev ben SWeinen mir ein gtueffie} 
Veben zubereitet n>äre, in fctyuxifenbe« $au6tofe6 (Slenb mi$ verfiopen. 



§$oas. 

9ßnf au* ber 9iat$ ber (Sötter mit bir fety, unb n>a« fie bir unb beinern J&au« 

geteilten, fc$' t$ fcodj ni$t am Seegen, ben fie mir gewähren, feitbem i$ bic$ 

55 gaftfreunblicty aufnahm, baf xd) an bir ein fctyulbwft verruchte« «öaupt fcefcbüjje. 



{Der «Seegen fommt um beiner 2Bo$tt$at, nid^t um meinetwillen. 

(J. Baechtold's ed. pp. 13 — 19.) 



CHne SBetle mar bem Vater ein ®o$n verfagt unb faum mar gnftbig biefer 

SB unfd; erfüllt, bap meine Qftutter einen Anaben braute, fie nannten ityn Oreft, 

aU neue« Hebel fc$on bereitet war. 2lut$ $ier$er tft ber JRuf be« Ärieg« erftyoften, 

60 ben alle Surften ©riectyenlanb« vor $rotcn$ SWauren mit unerhörter SRacfct ge* 

trugen, ob et noty tauert, ober btc StaU wcU\U \ft, tyiV ^*i ti\t TOMmxMfe. 

Qapin füptte mein «ater ber ©tiefen \>txfamw\tl $>ttx. ^%aVA\w*^^ 
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$on un« emtfangner ®aß, nac$ eignem Sinn 
Unb Sßitten tyre« Sage« fic$ erfreut, 
$on bir ^offt* i<$ Vertrauen, ba« ber SGBirt 
9&r feine breite too$l erwarten barf. 

Verbarg ic$ metner (Sfttern Sftamen unb 265 

SMein £au«, Jtönig, n>ar'« $ertegen$ett, 

9lic$t SRiftraun. S)enn »icUcidjt, adj, »üjiteft bu, 

SBer »or bir ftetyt, unb toelcty sernjünfctyte« £aupt 

5)u n%ft unb fcf>ü$eft, ein flrntfe&en fafjte 

2)ein grojie« £erj mit fettnem ©etyauer an, 270 

Unb jtatt bie (Seite beine« $$rone« mir 

3u bieten, triebeft bu midj vor ber 3eit 

9tu« beinern JKeidjc; ftic^cfl mic$ wettetet, 

@f>' ju ben deinen fro$e ftüdfe^r mir 

Unb meiner SBanbrung Grnbe jugebac^t ifi, 275 

3)em @lenb ju ; ba« Jeben ©c^weifenben, 

©on feinem £au« *Bertriebnen überall 

2Jlit falter, frember ©effretfeni^anb ertoartet. 

2Ba« au$ ber 9iat ber ©ötter mit bir fei, 

Unb toa« fie beinern £au« unb bir gebenfen, 280 

©0 fe^lt e« bodj, feitbem bu bei un« tootynft 

Unb eine« frommen (Säße« JÄcdjt geniefieft, 

9ln ©egen nidjt, ber mir von oben fommt. 

3$ mochte fetytoer ju äberreben fein, 

$afj i$ an bir ein f$ulb*ott $aupt befctyü&e. 285 

3Hr bringt bie 2Bo$lt$at ©egen, nic$t ber 



(*) 

Gl mangelte bem @lü<f ber Altern no$ 

(Sin ©otyn, unb faum toar biefer SBunfcty erfüllt, , 

SDaji jnnfctyen beiben ®$n>cftern nun Orcft, 410 

JDer Sicbling, n>u$«, a(« neue« Übel f$on 

£em fiebern $aufe jubereitet fear. 

£>et Auf brt SUu$t% V(t $x raft} %&mxMfe. 

4 
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«»gebend auf günfHgen SBinb, Diana meinem Sßater erjürnt, \f\t\i tyn ptrmt, 
unb fbberte burc$ <5at<$a6 üflunb jum Dtofer be« Jtonigf Attflc Xotytt, m'idfy. 
65 Sic tocf ten meine SDbttter ttflig mit mir in« Sager, jtoangen mi$ vor Um SUtar, 
too bie ©ottin batmtyetjig mic$ vom $ob errettete unb umnbervott $ier$er «er» 
fejte. 3p$igenie, Agamemnon« unb Gfytemnefrrent Softer ift'«, bte mit bir 
frri$t. (J. Baechtold's ed. p. 25.) 



Die ©ötter rftc$en an ben Söhnen ni$t ber 93ftter 2JHffet$at, ein ieber, et fe» 
70 gut ober hö* $at feinen So$n. ©eegen ift erblich nic^t 8lu$. 



g>refi. 

Der $dttt Seegen $at und ni$t $ter$er geführt. 
60 toenigßent ber $o$en ©ötter 3Öitte 

(Shrefl. 

©0 teilen nrir, burdj wefen SBitten mir verberben. 

ttpott gebeut bir vom Jlaurifdjcn ©eftab Dianen bie geliebte @4>n>efter na$ 
ff £>ffyprt f/ittjubtingen. SBte ehrenvoll ba$ tt uu« b\t« <§^<S)4ft vertraut ! Dann 
*W iw Jw# bt> 2Hrte bet f euföeu ®ottui W[xt\t m \>«v Www xwto* \k* 
' umftpiiefen. @?$<m $ie? in tiefen r/t\\\*tu $am toa<$ to SS*> . 
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©er, um ben (Raub ber fünften $rau ju rftc^en, 

©te ganj* üttacfct ber gürten Oriectyenfonb« 415 

Um JSrojen« dauern lagerte. Ob fte 

©ie @tabt gewonnen, tyrer £Ra$c 3iel 

<£rrei$t, vernahm i<$ ntctyt. (Kein SBater führte 

©er ©rieben #eer. 3n 5luli« darrten fte 

2tuf gunfl'gen SBinb vergeben«; benn Diane, 420 

Gfqürnt auf tyren großen Süljrer, $ielt 

©te (SUenben jurüct unb forberte 

©urc$ Statyai' (Diunb bc« Äonig« Ättfh Xotytx. 

©ie locften mit ber (Kutter mic$ in« Sager; 

©ie riffen mic$ vor ben SIttar unb toetyten * 425 

©er ©ötttn biefei £aufct. — ©ie n>ar verfö^nt j 

©ie tooffte nic$t mein SHut unb fällte rettenb 

3n eine SBolfe mtc$; in biefem Semtoet 

Grfannt* ic$ mi$ guerft vom $obe hrieber. 

3$ (in et felbft, Bin 3»$igenie, 430 

©e« Streut Grnfel, Agamemnon« Softer, 

©er ©öttin Eigentum, bie mit bir frri<$t. 

w 

©ie ©ötter r4c$en 
©er SBftter amjfet$at m$t an bem @o$n; 
©in jeglicher, gut ober träfe, nimmt 715 

@ic$ feinen So$n mit feiner $$at $intoeg. 
<$« erbt ber ©ftern ©egen, ni$t i$r $tuc$. 

ghrefl. 

Uu« fttyrt tyr «Segen, büttft mic$, ni$t $ier$et. 

©oc$ toenigften« ber $o$en (Sötter äßtUe. 

@o ift'« tyr SBiUe benn, ber unl verbergt 720 

$$u, toa« fte bir gebieten, unb ertoarte. 
SBringf* bu bie ©c^toefter gu apoKen $in, 
Unb too$nen beibe bann vereint ju ©etytyi, 
Sßereptt »on einem SSott, *a* tU\ Uxto, 
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<Bo f}ah' i$ toemgffrnS geruhigen $ob. 

3cf> benfe anber«, unb ni$t ungeftyirft ^ab' icf> bat ftyon gef$e$ene unb b«S 
80 fünftige verbunben unb mir ausgefegt. 33ieKeic$t reift in ber (Setter 9tat$ f$on 
lang ba« grofje SBerf : £iana fetynt ft$ lange von tiefem Ufer ber ^Barbaren, bie 
ÜJJenfdjcnbtut ein jungfräuliche« Opfer mahnen. Und war e« aufbehalten ba« 
^eilige 23ilb von tiefem Ort ;u tyofen, un« wirb e« auferlegt unb feltfam finb wir 
bi« an bie Pforte ftyrn geführt. 



G>refl. 

85 SWit fettner Äunft flic$ft bu ber ©ötter 9Ut$ unb (Wenden 2Bi$ jufammen. 

(Dann ift ber Sötj nur wert$, wenn wa* gefctyietyt tr>ti auf ben SBiUen tener 
broben aufmerffam ma$t. «Schwere floaten muffen getrau fetyn, unb beut, ber 
viel verbrach, wirb auferlegt, mit bem unmöglichen ftc^ ju befämpfen, bamit er 
büpcnb Göttern noety unb 9)lenf($cit biene. Jörtngft bu bie ©etywefier $u spotten 
90 $in, unb wohnen Bette bann vereint ju Detptyo« im gefttteten ©riectyenlante, fo 
h>irb für biefe $$at 2lpoH bir unb £>iana gnatig fetyn, tiety au« ter £anb ber alten 
llntertrbifctyen retten. 

äßenn \ty benimmt bin nodj ju leben unb ju ttyun, fo mögen fie von meiner 
(Seele ben ©(tywtnbel nehmen ber unauf$altfam auf bem $fabe te« ißlut« mic$ ju 
95 ben Sotten reift, bie Ouette vertrotfnen, bie meine @eele wie au« ber SWutter 
SBunben ewig fprubelnb färbt. (From Baechtold's ed. pp. 41—43.) 
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©0 toirb für tiefe 2$at ba« $o$e tyaax 735 

£>tr anftbig fein, fte »erben au* ber £anb 
$er Unterirb'ftycn bic$ erretten. ©$on 
3n biefen tyeifgcn $ain toagt feine ftc$. 

©0 $ab' i<$ toenigftent gerungen $ob. 

@an$ anbert benf i$, unb nidjt ungefltyicft 730 

^ab' i$ bat f$on ®ef<$e$ne mit bem Äünft'gen 

$erbunben unb im fHUen autgelegt. 

SBietteic^t reift in ber Götter »at fc$on lange 

S)a« große SBerf. Sttana feinet ft<$ 

93on biefem raupen Ufer ber Barbaren 735 

Unb tyren blut'gen (Dienftyenopfern toeg. 

SBir toaren ju ber fronen £$at benimmt, 

Un« toirb fie auferlegt, unb feltfam finb 

2öir an ber SPforte f$on gelungen $ier. 

6>rc(t. 

SKit fettner Jtunft ffic^tft bu ber Götter dtat 740 

Unb beine SBünftye flug in ein« jufammen. 

2Ba« ifl be« 3Wenfcf>en £lug$cit, toenn fie nic$t 

Stuf jener 2Biflcn broben acfctenb laufet? 

Bu einer ferneren tyat beruft ein ®ott 

5)en ebeln ÜWann, ber viel »erbra$, unb legt 745 

3$m auf, toa« un« unmöglich fctyeint, §u enben. 

(5« fiegt ber Selb, unb büfenb bienet er 

$en Göttern unb ber Seit, feie tyn oere^rt. 

«Bin i($ benimmt, ju leben unb §u $anbeln, 
®o ne$m' ein ®ott von meiner ferneren ©tirn 750 

JPen @($n>inbel toeg, ber auf bem f$(äbfrigen, 
SWit SWutterbtut befbrengten $fabe fort 
2Rtc$ ju ben JEoten reift. (5t trodne gnrtbig 
2>ie Ouette, bie, mir au« ber SDhttter SBunben 
(Sntgegenfbrubelnb, etoifc itud) %t^tdl. *\Vfc 

G. I. T. V* 
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i. Jwopassages af K 



wert anuüUrably altered in C 



a. (Act iii, Sc i. Cp. IL 1051 sqq.) 



A 

Cff »Ar* i|m »ofl, »cm mm M 
feinem ZtU amdf fogen tonnte. Äie 
gAfrenb {Heg an« ber ffrf<}Uacirn 
»Int ber »mtter Gkife unb ruft ben 
altem £dc}teru ber ftacp, bie auf ben 
Äorb ber ÜUutlvenuanbteu He $erge* 
(ragten 9ta$te wie ein fungrig $eer 
von Skiern rafUol verfolge«, fte rmft 
fie auf, Mab He alten &Qttd*\jft, ber 
3»eifet unb bie geue unb bie 31 fpAt 
ftc$ ettig in fi<$ felbfc veqe$renbe nnb 
nAfrenbe Setratfrtttng unb Überlegung 
ber X$at, bie ftyon getyan ift, fleigen 
wie ein Dampf vom 9<$eroa vor tynen 
auf, unb nun berechtigt jum Serbeeben 
treten fie ben frönen ©oben ber gort« 
befAten (Frte, toovon fte lAngfl $in* 
»eggebannt ftnb. JDen $lü$ttgen »er* 
folgt tyr f$neUer guf , unb geben feine 
Saft, all ttrieber neu ju f$re<f en. 

(Weimar ed., xxxix, 361 — 6a.) 



b. (Act v, Sc. 3. 
A 

Ob i<$ rebe ober fötorige, fannft 

bu bo$ Kiffen, toa« ty benfe. 3$, bie 

jf felbft wr'm %ltat jitternb tmete, 



C 

ff »aV tym »oft lueu» Man von 
Sobe anef fagen tonnte, ffiie 
gAfrenb ftieg auf ber (ftfcflagneu «tut 
ber «nttex Oeife nnb rnft ber ttaty 
uralten Styterm |u: Saft ni$t ben 
f0hmermörber entf(ie$u ! Verfolgt ben 
$erbrec}er, euef ift er geweift! €ie 
IptQtu auf! 3$r faler 61id ft$aut 
mit ber ®ier bef ttbtert um fte$ $er 
@ie rubren ffö in tyren f$u>ar$en 
<$ölen, unb auf ben SBinfelu f<$leic$ en 
i$re ®efA$rten, ber 3»etfel unb bie 
JReue lei« ff erbe$. ©in Stampf vom 
&$eron fleigt vor tynen herauf, in 
feinen »olfigen Jtrebfen toAtjt ft$ bie 
etoige Betrachtung unb Ueberlegung ber 
gefe$e$enen %tyit »ertoirrenb um be* 
©gültigen $aubt. Unb fte, berechtigt 
jum SBerberben, treten ben frönen 
©oben ber gottbefAten (Srbe u>o»on 
fte tAngft $inn>eggebannt ftnb. JDen 
glueftigen »erfolgt tyr ftynetter $11* 
nnb geben feine Saft, all »ieber neu 
ju ftyreef en. 

(Baechtold's ed., p. 59.) 

Cp. IL 1841 sqq.) 

C 

Ob i$ rebe ober ftyfeeige, fannft 
bu b<x$ nriffen mal fö benfe. Soft 
VU %XYMMttXTl^ \*\ <&t\*ytu 5*it<f (alt 
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alt Staltyat in feinet £anb tat ^eilige 
SReffer guäte unb »or'm ungeitigen 
SEob mein Qingetoeibe toirfcetnb fic$ 
entfefete, \$, eBen biefer (Sötttn gum 
Opfer Beftimmt, ba biefe gremben 
$ingeri$tet werben fotten, von tyt 
gerettet, fott i$ ni$t atte« t$un, fte 
au$ ju retten ? $u »eiflt el, unb bu 
toittffc mic} jtotngen ? 
(Weimar ed., xxxix, 390—91.) 



ni$t ein oerf^lofien $er§ jum SDHtleib 
auf? tote me$r benn mein« ! $n tynen 
fe$' ic$ mty. 3$ $aBe vorm Sltare 
felbft gegittert, be« $obe« geierltyteit 
umgab bie Jtnienbe. ®$on jucftc bat 
STOeji er, ben leBevotten $ufen gu bu«$* 
Bohren, mein 3nnerftel entfette toir« 

Belnb ft$# mcin ^ u 9 e & W( $' unfc "9 
fanb mic$ gerettet. ©inb nrir, nml 
unt bie ©otter gnftbig getotyrt, Un» 
glu<fli$en nic^t gu erfiatten föulbig? 
JDu weift tt, fennft mic$, unb bn 
toittf* mU$ gwingen ? 

(J. Baechtold's ed., p. 105.) 



5. The last prose text (C) of the beginning of Act iv> 

Scene 4. 

(Compare Z>, 11. 1532 — 1621.) 
8p$\qen\e. 

3Bet<$e 9ia$ric$t von meinem trüber ? 

3fglabes. 

Die Befte unb föonfie. Sßon $iet Begleitet' ic$ ifn, gef*e$' \Q, mit einiger 
®orge, benn i$ traute ben Unterirbiftyen ntyt, unb fürchtete auf bet ©eftabe* 
ungemeinem «oben tyren $inter$aft. 9lBer Dreft gieng, bie @eele frei?, wie ty 
i$n nie gefetyn, immer unfrer (Errettung na$bentenb torwArt* unb Bemerfte 
niefft, ba$ er auf bei ^eiligen $ainl @rAngen ft$ entfernte. SBir untren brm 
Vorgebirge nA$er gefommen, ba« tote ein 2Bibber»£aul>t in bie See jte$t. Dort 
Bielten wir inne unb Beftyloften unfern fftatl). SWit freiem (Seifte ta$t er 
fttynen Saaten na$ : ber Sugenb fc$öne* fteuer umloberte fein <§au)>t, ty tytelt 
i$n feft unb fa$ i$n frd$lic$ an, verga« ber 9tot$, ber bringenben <9efa$r unb 
t>x\(t ber f$neden fetter gnAbig ©alten. 

2*a« }aBt tyr Beftytof en ? 

3falaoes. 

9luf bem SBorgeBirge junbet et ein $tucc a«,tal i^ w\tw\w^\«^* 
reu 9t€unUn jur &ee. 
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SBenn fic ni$t aufmerten, ober vorüber gefaxten fUibt 

3fglabes. 

Staun tv&re neue Gorge. 3e$t ift nur biefe. Unb toann fie'f merfeu wfc 
tanben in ber beftimmten $u$t; fommt et jurutf trab $oft und a6 f toir nehmet 
|*iH tat »üb ber Oöttin mit, unb flehen rubernb na$ bet vielgeliebten Jttfie! 
Uni bleibet Staunt toenn au$ nic$t allel glücf te, unl ftyupt bebt Zßtxbot hat bk 
Sarbaren von biefen (Sfednjen ^dtt. $aft bu beut Jtdnig' loa* mir abgerebet 
veratelben laflen? 

3<9 $«*« tyeurer Wann, bo$ toirft bn ftyelten? bein Knbluf ift mir gleia) 
ein f$tveigenber SBertveid. $em 9lrtad fagt* i$ tvad bu mir in SDtunb gelegt, unb 
er verlangte, ber fettnen (fritfitynung Seier bem Äönig erft ju Bulben. 

3fglabes. 

fßtf) und ! Saft bu bty nie$t ins $riefterrec$t ge^ultt? 

grötgenfe. 

ftld eine Säße $ab' ic$d nie gebraucht. 

®o tvirft bu reine @eele bic$ unb un« verberben! O warum mujit kfy fcty 
bir überladen ! bu toarft ntctjt gegenwärtig gnug bem Unerwarteten burc$ geroanbte 
eift ju entge$n. $e* »Boten SBieberfunft erneuert bie @efaf>r! Saf und bereit 
fein, iebe wegjuwenben. Verlangt er und ju fe$n, unb ienen SÄann, ber von 
bem 2Ba$nftnn ferner belaftet lf|, fo weil tyn ab, oft r>tettefl bu und in bem' 
Xembel wo$l vern>a$rt. £> warum fann' i$ nic$t auf biefen Satt voraud. 

S*rf)tgeme. 

$u $aft erinnre bi$, unb i$ geftety* an mir liegt alle @$ulb. $0$ fonnt 
i$ anberd bem Spanne nu$td fagen, benn er verlangt* ed mit (Srnft unb ®üte. 

j^gfabes. 

<SJefa$rlicf>cr jie$t fiefj« jufammen, bo$ unverzagt! Grrtoarte bu bed Aönigd 

2Bott. 3e(t würbe iebe <5ile SSerbacfrt ertocef cn : Unb bann fle$ feß, benn fol<$e 

SBetyung anjuorbnen gehört ber $riej*ertn unb nic$t bem &öntg'. <So fc^aff und 

8uft, baß wenn bie greunbe glüdUty \auUu, tovt tity&t*Nft4p& xcsxv tum »Äüfc* b« 

Göttin entfiiepn. <&utt& pztytyytyl uti» ^.oU, t«w ä> >»Vt \a* **ta*p»^ 
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erfüllen, baf» totr k>ie ©c^toefter i$m na$ £efy$o< Bringen, erfüllt fty ba« ©er* 
forec^en f$on. Oreft ift frdp! O! ÜJHt bem SBefre^tcn fü$rt und gunftge 
SGßinbe hinüber naty bem langgetoünftyten $afen. Se&enbig toirb ÜPtypn nnb bu 
fettige, tvenbefi bure$ beine unBeftyoltne ©egenmart ben ®egen auf Streu! 
#aut jurücf . 

£ör' i$ bi$ S3eftcr : fo toenbet meine ©eele, tote eine SBtume ber «Sonne 

fic$ na$ feenbet, keinen frö$li$en mutagen Starten fu$ na$ 

(J. Baechtold's edition, pp. 89 — 93.) 

6. The Song of the Parcae 

(* in Verse geschnitten ') 

(aecording to Herder's copy). 

Ott fangen bie Margen ein graufenb Sieb 

aU Jantat fiel vom golbenen @tu$l 

JDie arten litten mit tyrem ffreunb. — 3$ $ört eS oft. 

3n meiner Sugenb fang« eine ftmme uns Jtinbern vor. 

Gf« färbte bie (Söttet ba« 3Menfc$engefc$lec$t 

fie tyaBen 9Ra$t, unb Brausen fte, wie« tynen gefallt 

Der furchte fte me$r, ben fie ergeben 

Huf föroffen flippen fte$n i$r @tü$le um ben golbenen £if$ 

GrrfeBt ft$ ein 3ftnf», fo ftürjt ber ©aft 

unnrieberBringlic} ins 9iei($ ber Stacht 

unb o$ne ©triebt liegt er geBunben in ber fönfiernif. 

•Sie aber lajfen ftc$« enrig »otylfetyn am golbenen £if$ 

93on JBerg ju bergen fetyreiten fte weg 

unb au« ber £iefe bampft i$nen be« Miefen erftidter SRunb 

glety anbern Opfern, ein leichter {Rau$. 

9>on ganzen <$ef$lec$tern tvenben fte weg i$r fegnenb 2lug 

unb Raffen im (Snfel bie e$mal« geliebten 

unb nun verworfenen 3äge be« H$n$errn. 

©0 fangen bie Sitten unb Jantat $or$t in feiner $öle 
fDenft feine Ainber unb feine Gnfel 
unb ftyüttelt ba« $au*t. 

(Weimar edition, Vol. 39, p. 554.) 
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(a) Sotne passages from Goethts poetry. 

1. $a, Hn i$ ni$t ber ftlüctytltng, Unfce^aufte, 
$er Unmenfty otyne 3n>«f unb 9tu$ 
5>er nrie ein 2Öafferfturj von Sei* gu Seifen (raufte 

^Begierig toütenb na$ bem ttogrunb gu 

6ie! tyren trieben muft' i$ untergraben! 

(From the Utf auf! 11. 1414 sqq. before the end of 1775.) 

1 ber in aller SÖelt 

9ti$t finbet 8tu$ no$ dtaft ; 
JDem nrie ju $aufe, fo im Selb 
©ein $erje ftytoillt jur Saft. 
(From Säger« a&en blieb, original version, Stanza 3, written towards 
the end of 1775.) 

3. $er bu von bem Fimmel &ift, 
ftde* 8eib unb ©c^merjen ftittefl, 
£en, ber boppelt elenb tjl, 
doppelt mit Grquicfung fulleft, 
81$, i$ Bin be« Bretten« mäbe! 
2Öa3 foU ad ber @($merj unb Sufl ? 
@üf er triebe 

Jtomm, ad? tomm in meine ©ruft. 

(3Banberer6 Sftac^tlieb, written on February 12, 1776 and sent to 
Frau von Stein.) 

4. äannteft ieben 3ug in meinem SQBefen 
©pd^teft, tt>ie bie reinfte Sfltvot Hingt, 
.ffonntejt mic$ mit einem ©liefe lefen, 

3>en fo ferner ein ftctbtxd) ^lu^ tuxäjtra^ 
£ropfteft 0Rdf ia,ung, Um ty$t& «tait, 
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9tt$teteft ben urilben, irren Sauf, 

Unb in beuten (Sfngeltarmen ru$te 

Die jerfiörte «ruft fu$ wteber auf 

5ü$U fein £er§ an beinern «fcerjen fctyweflen 

Sänfte fic$ in beinern »Auge gut, 

Sitte feine «Sinnen fi$ erretten 

Unb Beruhigen fein braufenb SMut! 

(From a poem beginning „ SBarum gabfi bu und bie tiefen $tide?" sent 
to Frau von Stein on April 14, 1776.) 

5. „tfennft bu mic$ nu$t?" fpra$ fie mit einem SWunbe, 
Dem aller Sieb' nnb £rene Son entflog 
„ Qrtennft bu micty, bie i$ in manche SBunbe 
De* geben* btr ben reinften Salfam gof ? 
Du tennft mic$ n>o$l, an bie ju cro'gem $unbe 
Dein jtrebenb $erj fu$ fefl unb fefler fölofl " 

ff 3a ! " rief tc^ au«, inbem i$ feiig nieber 

3ur (Sfrbe fanf, „lang %ab i<% bi$ gefaxt; 

Du gabft mir $u$, wenn bur<$ bie Jungen ©lieber 

Die Seibenföaft fu$ raftlo« burc$gen>u$lt ; 

Du $aft mir wie mit $immlif$em (Skfieber 

9lm Reifen Sag bie Stirne fanft gefügt; 

Du fc^enftcft mir ber (Srbe bejte (gaben, 

Unb iebe« ®lüef will i$ bur$ bi<$ nur $aben." 

(From Goethe's Bueignung, Stanzas 5—6, Aug. 1784. The muse 
is addressed here, but Goethe's muse in those years was, 
as he himself often confessed, Frau von Stein.) 

(ö) Sotne passages from Schillers poetry. 

1. Aber n>e$e bem ÜWörber, »e$e, 

Der ba$in ge$t in t$öri$tem 9)2 ut! 

Jpinab, $inab in ber drbe (Rifcen 

dünnet, rinnet, rinnet bein ©lut. 

Drunten aber im liefen fifcen 

Stc^tlo*, oljne ©efang unb ®prac$e, 

Der 3$emt* Softer 1 , bie nie vergeffen, 

Die Untrüglichen, bie mit @ere$tigteit meffen, 

Sangen e* auf in fctywarjen ©efafen, 

{Rubren unb mengen bie fc$recflic$e ülatyt. 

• * * * % 

• * An unusual parapYvtase tot ifcA^Mar«*. 
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Sefo *e$c bem SWörber, wefc 
D« fty gefAt bie tdbli^e €>aat! 
9in anber %ntlifc, e$' fte geftyetyen, 
Clin anbete« geigt bie vollbrachte 3$at. 
flRutvott Micft fte nnb fü$n bir entgegen, 
SBettn ber Äa<$e ®efft$le ben SBufen belegen; 
«bet ifl fle gefc$e$n unb Begangen, 
JBttcft fte Heb. an mit erbleic$enben Sangen. 
Selber bie fc^recfUc^en gurten fc$h>angen 
(Segen Orefte« bie $öHifa)en ©oblongen, 
»etjten ben ©o$n ju bem SRuttermorb an. 
SWit ber ®erec$tigfeit fettigen 3ügen 
SBuften fie lifHg fein $erj gn betrügen, 
Sil er bie tobft$e fyat nun get$an. 
«bet ba er ben &$of nun gefcblagen 
Skr tyn empfangen nnb liebenb getragen, 
@ie$e, ba teerten fie 
Qegen tyn felber 
&$re<fttc$ fu$ um. 

Unb er erfannte bie furchtbaren Sungfrau'n, 
Die ben 9flörber ergreifenb faffen, 
Die von Jefct an i$n nimmer faffen, 
Die i$n mit ewigem «©eblangenbifi nagen, 
Die von 2Reer ju SReer tyn ru$elo* jagen 
»U in ba« belto$ifebe Zeitigt um. 

(Die ©rattt von SReffina 11. 1986 sqq.) 



2. 



Co f$reiten feine trb'föen SBeiber! 
Die jeugete fein fterbtic$ $au*l 
dl fteigt ba« Ötiefenmaf ber «eiber 

$0$ über 2Renfe&lic$e« hinauf. 

* * # * # 

flrin febwarjer ÜRantet fefctagt bie Senben, 
©ie ftywingen in entfleifcbten Jpanben 
Der ftatfel büfterrote ®lut, 
3n tyren Sangen fliegt fein »tut. 
Mnb wo bie J&aaxt titbttä) ftatuxu, 
Um fWenf^enfUtneu fttutltttä) xwfyfc, 



■ 
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£a fie$t man ©erlangen $ier unb flattern 

Die giftgefötoolTnen 33 fluche bläljn. 
* * * * * * 

Unb f$auerli$, gebrejjt im Greife, 
beginnen fte be« Jgtymnu* SBeife, 
Der burc$ ba« $erj gerreifjcnb bringt, 
Die JBanbe um ben ©ünber f$lingt. 
SBeftnnungraubenb, $erjbetyörenb 
©djattt ber (Jrinntyen (Sefang. 
(Jt föallt, be* £örer« SOiarf »erjeljrenb, 

Unb bulbet ntctyt ber Seier älang: 

***** 

„ 2Bo^t bem, ber frei von ©c$ulb unb $e$le 

&en>a$rt bic finblic$ reine (Seele! 

3$m bürfen nrir nic$t röc^enb naljn, 

<5r »anbelt frei be« Seben« 33a$m 

Doc$ »e$e, toe$e, toer verflogen 

De« 2)iorbe« fettere 3$at »ollbrac$t! 

SGBir heften un* an feine Sohlen, 

Da« furchtbare @ef$le$t ber 9hc^t. 
***** 

„Unb glaubt er flie$enb ju entforingen, 

(geflügelt ftnb »ir ba, bie ©klingen 

3$m merfenb um ben ßüctyt'gen $ufc 

Daf et gu ©oben fallen mufj. 

@o Jagen mir i$n o$n' Grmatten, 

SBerfötynen tann und feine 3Jeu\ 

3$n fort unb fort Bis ju ben ©Ratten 

Unb geben i$n au$ bort nic$t frei." 
***** 

60 fUtaenb tanjen fte ben Steigen, 
Unb ©rille, tote be« £obel ©Zweigen, 
Siegt überm gangen $aufe ftytoer, 
81« ob bie ®ott$eit na$e toaV. 
Unb feierlich na$ alter ©Ute 
Umtoanbelnb be* Sweater* iRunb 
flftit langfam abgemeff'nem ©dritte, 
Äfcrftynrinben fte im §mtcxgtuTta. 
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Unb gtoiftye* $rog unb Saföeit ftytoeBct 
9lo$ jtoeifelnb febe SBrnfr unb Bebet 
Unb fntbtget bec fur$t*ar'n 2Ra<$t, 
Die ri$tenb im SBerBorg'nen toaty, 
Die itnerfrcftyfcty, nnergrunbet 
Del G$itffali bnnfeln JtnAitel flicht, 
Dem tiefen $ergen fty verfänbet, 
Dik$ (liefet *ot bem Sonnenltyt. 

(Die Jttanitye bei 3*9!itl 11. coi — 15a.) 
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Sorne Fables front Hyginus. 

a. Orestes. 

Orestes Agamemnonis et Clytemnestrae filius postquam in puberem 
aetatem venit studebat patris sui mortem exequi. itaque consilium capit 
cum Pylade et Mycenas venit ad matrem Clytemnestram, dicitque se 
Aeolium hospitem esse nuntiatque Orestem esse mortuum, quem 
Aegisthus populo necandum demandaverat : nee multo post Pylades 
Strophii filius ad Clytemnestram venit urnamque secum affert dicitque 
ossa Orestis condita esse, quos Aegisthus laetabundus hospitio reeepit. 
[qui] occasione capta Orestes cum Pylade noctu Clytemnestram matrem 
et Aegisthum interficiunt. quem Tyndareus cum aecusaret, Oresti 
a Mycenensibus fuga data est propter patrem. quem postea furiae 
matris exagitarunt. (Fab. CXIX.) 

b. Iphigenia Taurica. 

Orestem furiae cum exagitarent Delphos sciscitatum est profectus, 
quis tandem modus esset aerumnarum: responsum est, ut in terram 
Tauricam ad regem Thoantem patrem Hypsipyles iret, indeque de 
templo Dianae signum Argos afferret ; tunc finem fore malorum. sorte 
audita cum Pylade Strophii filio sodale suo navem conscendit celeriter« 
que ad Tauricos fines devenerunt, quorum fuit institutum ut qui intra 
fines eorum hospes venisset templo Dianae immolaretur. ubi Orestes . 
et Pylades cum in spelunca se tutarentur et occasionem captarent, a 
pastoribus deprehensi ad regem Thoantem sunt dedueti. quos Thoas 
suo more vinetos in templum Dianae ut immolarentur duci iussit, ubi 
Iphigenia Orestis soror fuit sacerdos. eosque ex signis atque argu- 
mentis qui essent quid venissent postquam reseiit, abiectis ministeriis 
ipsa coepit signum Dianae avellere. quo rex cum intervenisset et 
rogitaret, cur id faceret, illa ementita est dicitque eos sceleratos signum 
contaminasse : quod impii et scelerati homines in templum essent 
addueti, signum expiandum ad mare ferre oportere, et iubere eum 
interdicere civibus, ne quis eorum extra urbem exiret. rex sacerdoti 
dicto audiens fuit. occasione Iphigenia naeta signo sublato cum fratre 
Oreste et Pylade in navem ascendit ^exitoc^oft sesro&& %&. NassSSasö* 
Zminthen ad Chrysen sacerdotem ApoWVnis fata£\ sos&~ *s£^ *s»>\ 
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APPENDIX V. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The books marked with an asterisk have been seen or consulted by 
the present editor. The following list does not lay claim to absolute 
completeness, but it is hoped that no book of real importance has been 
overlooked. The titles of most of the English and German School 
editions have been considerably shortened in order to save Space. Only 
translations into the English language have been enumerated. 

Many other small pamphlets and short articles, especially the 
earlier ones which cannot be enumerated here, are mentioned in 
Goedeke's Grundrisz, Vol. iv (new edition, 189 1), pp. 671 sqq. (by 
Max Koch). 

A. EDITIONS. 
« 

a. The Principal German Editions. 
a. The final version. 

*Iphigenie. Iphigenie auf Tauris. Ein Schauspiel. Von Goethe. 
Achte Ausgabe. Leipzig. Göschen. 1787. Also in 'Goethe's 
Schriften.' Vol. in. Leipzig. Göschen. 1787. (This is the first 
edition. Many reprints.) 

*Iphigenie. In* Goethe's Werke. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der 
Grossherzogin Sophie von Sachsen.' Vol. X. Weimar. 1889. ' 
(The editor of ' Iphigenie ' is Berthold Litzmann. This edition 
gives the more important various readings of the earlier versions.) 

*Iphigenie, ed. by Fr. Strehlke in Hempet's 'Deutsche Klassiker.' 

Goethe's Werke. Vol. v. Berlin. No year. (With an intro- 

duction and notes.) 
*Iphigenie, ed. K. J. Schröer in Kürschner's 'Deutsche National- 

Litteratur.' Vol. XC. GoetWs YJ«Vä. N<^ vil. ^k5&kv Vssä. 

Stuttgart. No year. (With an uftcatacftaA.' *sA \ä\sä>* 
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ß. The older versions. 

•Jakob Baechtold. Goethes Ipbigenie auf Tauris. In vierfacher 
Gestalt herausgegeben. Freiburg und Tübingen. 1883. Re- 
printed 1887. (In four parallel columns, with an Introduction. 
See also the works of A. Stahr, H. Düntzer and M. Reckling 
mentioned on pp. 245 — 6.) 

*Goethe's Jugendschriften. Weimar Edition. VoL 39. Weimar. 
1897. pp. 331 — 404 and 449 — 554. (The most important various 
readings and reprints of the older versions. The editor of 
'Iphigenie' is Victor Michels.) 

b. German School Eoitions. 

*i. Denzel. Stuttgart Cotta. 1890. 

*a. Heinrich Engelen. Trier. Stephanus. 1890. (No notes; 
only questions on the subject matter.) 

•3. Max Hoferer. Bamberg. Buchner. 1894. 

%. GustavHofm eiste r. Leipzig. Teubner. No year. (No notes.) 
. *5. K. H. Keck. Gotha. Perthes. 1886. 
^*6. J.Neubauer. Wien. Graeser. No year. 
^•7. J. Pölzl. Wien. Holder. »1894. 
^*8. L. Sevin. Berlin. Reuther. '1891. 

*9. Veit Valentin. Dresden. Ehlermann. 1894. (No notes; 
but a valuable introduction.) 

*io. Heinr. Vockeradt. Paderborn. Schöningh. 6 i8o6. 
*n. Stephan Waetzoldt. Bielefeld and Leipzig. Velhagen and 
Klasing. No year. (1889.) 

c. English School Editions. 

*i. M. Behr. London. 1850. (Notes, vocabulary, interlinear trans- 

lation of the first scenes.) 
2. E. A. Oppen. London. 1868. (Annotated.) 

Franklin Carter. (In W. D.WhitneyV German Texts.") New 
York. Holt and Co. 1879. 

4. C. A. Buchheim. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1880. 4 i895* 

5. Henry Attwell. London. Williams and Norgate. 1885. 
& Lewis A. Rhoa des. Bostoxv. U.SA. Heath and Co. 1896. 

*/• Aloys Weiss. London. ^HacYirtte. \%s^* 



* 
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1. £. Clarac. Paris. Armand Colin et C le . 1894. 

1. A. Fanta. Paris. Leopold Cerf. No year. (Extracts.) 

3. B. Le*vy. Paris. Hachette. 1866. Nouvelle Edition. 1893. 

4. £mile Riquiez. Paris. Garnier. No year. 

5. L. Schmitt. Paris. Delagrave. Nouvelle Edition. 189a. 



B. ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 

*i. Iphigenia in Tauris, a tragedy, written originally in German by 
J. W. von Goethe. London. 1793. [The translator was 
William Taylor, of Norwich. His name does not appear 
on the title-page. In my possession.] 

This translation was reprinted, at Goethe's own Suggestion, 
by Unger. Berlin. 1 794. It was also reprinted by William 
Taylor himself in his " Historie Survey of German Poetry, 
interspersed with various translations." London. 1830. III, 
a 49 — 3°4* (See also A. Brandl, G. J., III, 39 sqq.; Publica- 
tions of the English Goethe Society vii (1893), 9 — 10. Trans- 
actions of the Manchester Goethe Society. Manchester. 1894. 
pp. 158 — 161; and Georg Herzfeld. William Taylor von 
. Norwich. Halle. 1897. pp. 24 — 26.) 

*a. Iphigenia in Tauris, transl. by Anna Swanwick. Reprinted in 

' Bohn's Standard Library.' London. 1883. 
*3. Iphigenia in Tauris, transl. by G. L. Hartwig. Berlin. 1841. 

(2 copies in the British Museum.) 
•4. Iphigenia in Tauris, transl. by G. J. Adler. New York. 1850. 

(British Museum.) 

•5. Iphigenia in Tauris, in English verse, with translations from the 
Italian and original poems. (Privately printed.) Liverpool. 
185 1. (Translators name not given. British Museum; Oxford, 
Bodleian.) 

*6. Iphigenia in Tauris. Translated from the German into English 
blank verse by P. M. E. (=Phillis Marion Ellis). (London.) 
1883. Only 50 copies privately printed. (British Museum.) 



*The 'Song of the Parcae' (iv 5) was translated by Mrs Kate - 
Freiligrath-Kroeker. See; 'Traxi<s^\\w& s>i >&ä "fcss^c^. 
Goethe Society / VII (1893^ 69— >jo. 
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C METRICAL FORM. I 

Fried ric h Zar n c k e. Über den funffiissigen Jambus, mit besonderer I 



i. Leipzig. 1865. Now reprinted in Zarncke's 'Kleine 1 
l-' I (1897), 4*3. 4*7—8. 



* 



/ 



Rücksicht auf seine Behandlung durch Lessing, Schiller und 

Goethe. 

Schriften 
*H. Henkel. Der Blankvers Shakespeares im Drama Lessings, 

Goethes und Schillers (in 'Zeitschrift für vergleichende Litteratur- 

geschiente.' 1 (1887), 321 — 27. 
*J. Minor. Neuhochdeutsche Metrik. Strassburg. 1893. (In 

various places.) 
*Fr. Kauffmann. Deutsche Metrik nach ihrer geschichtlichen Ent- j 

wicklung. Marburg. 1897. (In various places.) 
Fr. Vogt. Von der Hebung des schwachen e (in 'Forschungen zur 

deutschen Philologie,' Festgabe für Rudolf Hildebrand). Leipzig. 

1894. p. 174. 



D. LANGUAGE. 

*Raimund Halatschka. Versuch eines sprachlichen Commentares 
zu Goethes Iphigenie auf historischer Grundlage. Halle. 1890. 

*J. A. O. L. Lehmann. Goethe's Sprache und ihr Geist. Berlin. 
1851. 

*Carl Olbrich. Goethe's Sprache und die Antike. Leipzig. 1891. 
See also under N the pamphlets by Morsch and Thalmayr. 



E. SCHILLERE REVIEW AND STAGE VERSION. 

•Schille r's Review (unfinished, written in 1788, printed in 1789) 
has been reprinted in K. Goedeke's Historisch-kritische Ausgabe. 
Vol. vi, pp. 239 — 263. Stuttgart. 1869; and also in the Hempel 
edition. VoL xiv (Kleinere prosaische Schriften. Vol. 1) pp. 
573 — 600, and in Bellermann's edition. Vol. xm, 306 — 336. 

*Schiller's Stage Version (now lost). The letters (to Goethe 
and Körner) from which an idea of Schiller's adaptation may be 
formed are conveniently printed together in the Hempel edition 
of Schiller's works. BetVm. No\.*n\, b^— »V 
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F. HISTORY OF THE DRAMA FROM THE 

SOURCES. 



* 



1. Goethes Tagebücher. Weimar edition. 1, 79 sqq. Weimar, 
1887. [See also: H. Düntzer. Goethes Tagebücher der 
ersten sechs Weimarischen Jahre (1776 — 178«) in lesbarer 
Gestalt herausgegeben und sachlich erläutert. Leipzig. 1889.] 

*2. Goethes Briefe. Weimar edition. Vols. iv to viii. (Jan. 1779 
tojune 1788). Weimar. 1889—90. 

•3. Tagebücher und Briefe Goethes aus Italien an Frau von 
Stein und Herder. Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft. 11. 
Weimar. 1886. Edited by Erich Schmidt. (In various 
places. See Index.) 

*4- Goethes Italiänische Reise herausgegeben und mit Anmer- 
kungen begleitet von Heinr. Düntzer. Hempel ed. Vol. xxi v, 
Berlin. No year. (See Index and cp. especially the letters 
dated Sept. 8 and Oct. 19, 1786; Jan. 6, 10, 22 and March 3 
and 16, 1787.) Some letters (which are now printed in 'Tage- 
bücher und Briefe') were omitted by Goethe in his late redac- 
tion of his 'Italienische Reise.' 



*5. Fr. W. Riemer. Mittheilungen über Goethe. Berlin. 1841. 

II, 82 sqq. (on the first conception of the play). 
*6. J. P. Eckermann. Gespräche mit Goethe in den letzten Jahren 

seines Lebens. Edition by H. Düntzer. Leipzig. 6 i885* 

3 vols. (See Index.) 
♦7. Goethes Gespräche ed. by Woldemar v. Biedermann. 

Leipzig. 1889 — 96. 10 Vols. (See Indexes.) 
*8. J. W. Braun. Goethe im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen. Vols. 

Handln. (See Index.) Berlin. 1884 and 1885. 



G. COMMENTARIE& 

♦Heinrich Düntzer. Erläuterungen zu den deutschen Klassikern. 

Vol. xiv. Leipzig. 6 i894. 
*E. Kuenen und M. Evers. Die deutscYiea. YAäskCVäx «e&NfcsaX nsc&. 
gewürdigt. Vol. 5 (by M. Evers). lAvpiäfc VfcfcÄ* 

a /. t. ^ 
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*W. £. Weber. Goethes Iphigenie zun Schul- und Privatgebnacs \ 

erläutert. Bremen. '1878. 
J. G. Rönnefahrt. Goethes Schauspiel, Iphigenie auf Tauria, oi 

seinem Inhalt erklärt. Leipzig. 1859, 
•Paul Klaue ke. Erläuterungen ausgewählter Werke Goethes. Heft 

III. Berlin. 1888. 
*0. Fr ick. Wegweiser durch die klassischen Schuldramen. Gert 

und Leipzig, and ed. I (1893), 348 — 436. 
*C. Gude. Erläuterungen deutscher Dichtungen. Zweite Reihe. 

Leipzig. 7 i88i. pp. 1 — 40. 
*AlbertZipper. Erläuterungen zu den Meisterwerken der deutschen 

Litteratur. Reclams Universal-Bibliothek. No. 3638. Leipzig. 



H. STRUCTURE AND ANALYSIS. 

•Rudolf Franz. Der Aufbau der Handlung in den klassischen 

Dramen. Hilfsbuch zur dramatischen Lektüre. Bielefeld und 

Leipzig. 1893. pp. 75 and 350 sqq. 
•Gustav Wendt. Erläuterung von Goethes Iphigenie in Prima, in 

'Der deutsche Unterricht und die philosophische Propädeutik.' 

München. 1896. pp. 78 — 86. 



I. REMARKS ON THE PLAY IN SOME OF THE 
BEST LIVES OF GOETHE AND HISTORIES 
OF LITERATURE. 

*G. H. Lew es. The Life of Goethe. London. 1855. '1875. pp. 

»64 — 76. 
•James Sime. Life of Johann Wolfgang Goethe. London. (Great 

Writers Series.) Chapters v and vi. No year. 
*J. W. Schaefer. Goethe's Leben. * vols. Leipzig. *i877. (In 

various places.) 
•Heinr. Düntzer. Life of Goethe. Translated from the German by 

Thomas W. Lyster. 1 vols. London. 1883. 
*Adolf Scholl. Goethe in den Hauptzügen seines Lebens und 

Wirkens. Gesammelte AbhanoAux^wv. ^«Yyq.. \%%i» 
'Victor Hehn. Gedanken ttbet Goetoe. ^«fc*. *iS»Ä. ^». 
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*Herm. Grimm. Goethe. Berlin. 1876, "1894. 
*Karl Heinemann. Goethe. 1 vols. Leipzig. 1895. 
•Richard M. Meyer. Goethe. Berlin. 1895. 
*Alb. Bielschowsky. Goethe. Sein Leben und seine Werke. I. 
München } 1896. pp. 418 — 447. 



*G. G. Gervinus. Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. Leipzig. 
1874. (sth ed. by K. Bartsch.) V, 105 sqq. 

*Aug. Koberstein. Grundriss der Geschichte der deutschen Natio- 
nalliteratur. Leipzig. 1873. (5^ e ^> t>y Karl Bartsch.) Vols. 
in and iv. (See Index.) 

*Karl Goedeke. Grundrisz zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. 
Aus den Quellen, (and ed. the chapter on Goethe by Max Koch.) 
Dresden. 1891. iv, 464 sqq.; 671 sqq. 

*Herm. Hettner. Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur im acht- 
zehnten Jahrhundert. (4thed. byOtto Harnack.) Braunschweig. 
1894. III, 2, 61 sqq. 

*Carl Leo Cholevius. Geschichte der deutschen Poesie nach ihren 
antiken Elementen. Leipzig. 1856. 11, 283 — 88, and 507 — 526. 

*Wilh. Seh er er. Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur. Berlin. 8 i885. 

PP- 535—9- 
*Fr. Vogt und Max Koch. Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur von 

den ältesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig. 1897. pp. 598 — 

600 (by Max Koch). 

K. PERIODICALS. 

*Goethe Jahrbuch. Vols. 1 — xvm. (See the Indexes.) 
•Chronik des Wiener Goethe Vereins. 1, 1, Wien. 1886. 
•Publications of theEnglish Goethe Society, vn (1893) 10; 

69. ,. 
•Transactionsof the Manchester Goethe Society. Manchester. 

1894. pp. 63 sqq., and 160 — 1. 
•Archiv für das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Littera- 

turen. Vol. 19 (1856), 1 — 31; 71 (1884), *93 — 8. 
•Archiv für Literaturgeschichte, xi, 364; xm, 395. 
•Vierteljahrschrift für Litteraturgeschichte. i % 18 — %l\ lv» 

404 — 6; iv, So — 115; vi, 514—16. 

*Euphorion. I, 529—30; II, 610 anA ?<m V, *£o. 

v^ — * 
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'Zeitschrift für deutsche Philologie v, 84; (xii, 348); xix, 
3 32 sq q.; XXIII, 347; xxvni, 418. 

fschrift für deutsches Alterthum und deutsche Litte- 
ratur. XXVI, 2 52 sqq. 
Zeitschrift für die deutsche Sprache, iv, 328. 
•Zeitschrift für den deutschen Unterricht. 11, 404; III, 474; 

iv, 85; 163—5; 305—381 373 sqq-; 57»; v » s** 53—4; 844; vh, 

687; XI, 417 sqq., 481 sqq., 598 sqq., XII, 209 sqq.; 278 sqq.; 

39* s qq- 

*Neue Jahrbücher für Philologie und Paedagogik. Vol. 140 

(1889), 551—53. 
•Deutsche Rundschau. April. 1897. 
•Deutsche Dramaturgie. Zeitschrift für dramatische Kunst und 

Litteratur. I. Heft 1 and 3. Leipzig. 1894. 
•Preussische Jahrbücher. 48 (1881), 260 — 72. 
Jahrb. d. Vereins f. wissenschaftliche Pädagogik, xvm 

(1886), 241—305. 



L. GOETHE'S «IPHIGENIE IN DELPHI.' 

*W. Scherer, in Westermann's Monatshefte. 1879. Reprinted in his 
'Aufsätze über Goethe.' Berlin. 1886. pp. 161 — 75. 

*W. v. Biedermann. Goethe- Forschungen. Neue Folge. Leipzig. 
1886. pp. 151 sqq. 

*Heinr. Düntzer in the * Litteraturblatt für germanische und roma- 
nische Philologie' II (1881), 239 sqq.; in the Goethe Jahrbuch 
in (1882), 139; in the 'Zeitschrift f. d. deutschen Unterricht ' IV, 
305 sqq. and in the 'Vierteljahrschrift für Literaturgeschichte ' 

IV, III. 

*H. Morsch. Die Wiedererkennungsscene in Goethes Iphigenie in 
Delphi, in the Goethe Jahrbuch X, 240 — 42. 
Theophile Cart. Goethe en Italic Paris. 1881. pp. 96 sqq. 
(See also G. J. in, 418.) 
See also: 
•Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft 11, 186. 
•Italienische Reise (Hempel ed. See the Index). 
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M. GOETHE'S DRAMA COMPARED WITH THE 
«IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURI' BY 
EURIPIDES. 

*A. S. Wilkins. Goethe's «Iphigenie.' Paper read in 1888 before the 
Manchester Goethe Society. Published in the * Transactions of the 
M. G. S. 1886 — 93.' Manchester. 1894. pp. 63—76. 

*Otto Jahn. Aus der Altertumswissenschaft. Bonn. 1868. pp. 
353 ■W» (originally a lecture. Greifswald. 1843). 
Wilh. Wittich. Über Euripides' Iphigenie unter den Tauriem und 
Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. Programm. Cassel. 1888. 

*H. F. Müller. Goethe's Iphigenie. Ihr Verhältniss zur griechischen 

Tragödie und zum Christenthum. Heilbronn. 1882. 
C W. G. E. Schwarz. Die Iphigenie-Sage und ihre dramatischen 
Bearbeitungen. Rostock. 1869. 

*J. Ph. Mayer. Die Iphigenien des Euripides, Racine und Goethe. 
Gera. 1874. 

*C. F. Schön wald er. Die Iphigenien von Euripides, Racine und 
Goethe. Programme. I. Brieg. 1865. (Euripides and Racine.) 
II. Brieg. 1872. (Euripides and Goethe.) 

*F. Thümen. Die Iphigeniensage in antikem und modernem Ge- 
wände. Programm. Stralsund. 1881. ?nd ed. Berlin. 1895. 

*Richard Förster. Iphigenie. Rede. Breslau. 1895. 

Ca m ille Hurmer. Die Sage von Orest in der tragischen Dichtung. 
Linz. 1896. 

Some older essays are enumerated in Goedeke's Grundr. 2 iv, 672 — 4. 



N. DIVERSA. 

(For older essays not mentioned in the following list see Goedeke's 

Grundrisz 3 iv, 671 sqq.) 

•Heinrich Bulthaupt. Dramaturgie des Schauspiels. Oldenburg 
and Leipzig. 5 i (1893), 136—154. 
Adolf Stahr. Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris in ihrer ersten Gestalt 
herausgegeben. Mit einer einleitendem bX^Mu&rasu^, \&*x *s»s» 
Verhältniss der ersten zur zweiten Beatbeätax^. 0\te\äeK»%> >ä>W 
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"Heinrich Düntzer. Die drei ältesten Bearbeitungen von Goethes 
Iphigenie herausgegeben und mit zwei Abhandinngen zur Geschichte 
und vergleichenden Kritik des Stückes begleitet. Stuttgart und 
Tübingen. 1854. 

*M. Reckling. Göthe's Iphigenie auf Tauris nach den vier über- 
lieferten Fassungen. Programm. Colmar. 1884. 



*Aug. Hagemann. Goethe's Iphigenia auf Tauris. Riga und 
Leipzig. 1883. 

*R. H. Hiecke. Goethe's Iphigenie. Zeitz. 1834. Reprinted in his 
'Gesammelte Aufsätze zur deutschen Litteratur.' Berlin. 1885. 
pp. 80 — 125. 

"H. Hettner. Goethe's Iphigenia in ihrem Verhältniss zu der 
Bildungsgeschichte des Dichters. Vortrag, printed in his 'Kleine 
Schriften.* Braunschweig. 1884. pp. 452 — 74. 
/ *Kuno Fischer. Goethes Iphigenie. Goethe-Schriften. 1. Hei- 
delberg. 1888. 

*W. Heinzelmann. Goethes Iphigenie. Ein Vortrag. Erfurt. 1891. 

*Franz Kern. Deutsche Dramen als Schullektüre. Berlin. 1886. 

pp- n— 39- 

s *Paul Primer. Die Heilung des Orest in Goethes Iphigenie auf 

Tauris. Programm. Frankfurt. 1894. 
^ *Ad. Matthias. Die Heilung des Orest in Goethes Iphigenie, eine 
'' religiös-sittliche Lösung im Geiste des Christentums. Düsseldorf. 

1887. 

*Herm. Stier. Orests Entsühnung im antiken Drama und bei Goethe. 
Programm. Wernigerode. 1881. 

G. Kanzow. Über die Entsühnung Orests in Goethes Iphigenie. 
Königsberg. 1887. 
^ *Aug. Althaus. Der zweite und dritte Aufzug von Goethes Iphigenie. 
Programm. Berlin. 1896. 
F. Kern. Der Goethische Pylades. In his 'Schulreden.' id ed. 
Berlin. 1887. No. 20. 
*L. Lewes. Goethes Frauengestalten. Stuttgart. 1894. pp. 

166 — 200. 
*W. v. -Biedermann. Goethe-FoTscYuKvg.etv. YTucfeixat *\Ml. v%y^ 

PP' 45—53' 
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*Ferd. Schultz. Die Nachbildung der Antike in Goethes Iphigenie, 
in * Preussische Jahrbücher.' 48 (1881), 160 — 73. 
f Emil Müller. Antike Reminiscenzen in Goethes Iphigenie. Pro- 
gramm. Zittau. 1888. 
^ *H. Morsch. Goethe und die griechischen Bühnendichter. Programm. 
Berlin. 1888. 
*Franz Thalmayr. Goethe und das klassische Alterthum. Leipzig. 

1897. pp. 51 — 80. 
*J. Imelmann. Symbolae Joachimicae. Anmerkungen zu deutschen 

Dichtern, pp. 27 — 31. (Iphigenie and Philoctetes.) 
*Matthew Arnold. Mixed Essays. London. 1879. pp. 288 sqq., 308. 
H. Taine. Essais de critique et d'histoire. 3d ed. Paris. 1874. 

(The essay : Sainte Odile et Iphigenie en Tauride.) 
Paul Stapf er. Goethe et ses deux chefs d'ceuvre classiques. Paris. 
1881. pp. 114 sqq. 
*Hygini Fabulae ed. M. Schmidt. Jena. 1872. xcvm : Iphigenia; 
CXX: Iphigenia Taurica, cxix: Orestes. CXXH: Aletes. 



*Ernst Laas. Der deutsche Aufsatz in den oberen Gymnasialklassen. 
Theorie und Materialien. Berlin. Vol. II (3d ed. 1894, by 
J. Imelmann) pp. 179 sqq. 

*R. Lehmann. Der deutsche Unterricht. Eine Methodik für höhere 
Lehranstalten. Berlin. 1890. pp. 281 — 84. 

*Victor Kiy. Themata und Dispositionen zu deutschen Auf- 
sätzen und Vorträgen. I. Berlin. 1895. pp. 100—145. 

* J o h . R o s t. Bemerkungen zur Behandlung der Goetheschen ' Iphigenie 
auf Tauris* im Unterricht und im Aufsatz. In the ' Zeitschrift f. d. 
deutschen Unterricht ' XI (1897), 417 sqq. and 481 sqq. 



*C. G. Wenzel. Aus Weimars goldenen Tagen. Dresden. 1859. 

PP- 38—43- 

*Salomon Hirzels Verzeichniss einer Goethe-Bibliothek, mit Nach- 
trägen und Fortsetzung herausgegeben von Ludwig Hirzel. 
Leipzig. 1884. 

*M. Koch in Goedeke's Grundrisz. a iv % i^o ^* ^*\\ ^ßj^ 
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•Jahresberichte für Neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Stuttgart. 

Since 1892. (Füll and critical yearly bibliography.) 
•Berichte des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts zu Frankfurt am Main. 

Frankfurt. Since 1884. (The bibliographical and critical survey 

by Max Koch.) 
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INDEX TO THE NOTES. 



I. GENERAL INDEX. 



ahvArtl (fd&toeifen), 18 

adjtcn, construction, 601 

adjective : without inffexion before 
a noun, 16: without inflexion 
before another adjective, 97; 
adjective placed alter its noun 
with repetition of definite 
article, 11 83; two adjectives of 
equal importance compounded, 

55* 
adverb: often used without a verb 

of motion, 86 
9tyn$err, 392, 670 
alliterative phrases, 665 
aU wie, 68« 

att, epithet of Tantalus, 1 298 
atterfa$ren, 312 
altotxitytt, a. Eigentum, 1803 
anachronism, 2139 
anbieten, einem ettt>a« anbieten, 524 
Angften, 154 
angftti^, 449, 456; bo« fcngftttc$e, 

656 
9tn$ang, 2020 
Slnfunft, &Bfunft, 255 
anfagen, fag* an, 1568 
9lntTi&, 390 
article : def. art. before proper 

names, 824 ; Omission of article, 

1028, 1038, 1797, 1903; indef. 

article, 269; force of possess. 

pronoun, 1237, 1517, 1715 
auc$, 997 
auMocfen, tttoai von einem au«l., 770 

-7' 
ausrotten, 1231 



%u0ft>YU$, 1829 

auxiliaries omitted in dependent 
clauses, 42 

)8anb, einem ein e$etn 33. um He 

@tirnc fctymieben, 330-31 
BAnbigen, ben $ufen BAnbigen, 194 
Bangen, 2074 
©ann, 592 
Bannen, 2129 
SBatBar, 862 

Berfirfen, einen bctücfcn, 881 
BefÄnfiigen, 1986 
»ette, 196, 343 
biblical phrases: (571), 689, 1165, 

1504, 1817 
Bieten, beut and Bietet, 54 
Bitten, 447 
Bitterfüi, 871 
$tutf$uU>, 836 
Brauchen, constr., 1874 
Breit, 781 
Bringen, 340, 404 
$u$te, 619 

classical Compounds, turns and 
phrases: 18, 21, 47, 99, 113, 

339» 346, 375, 5°'» 887, 889, 
898, 900, 906, 942, 967, 985, 
1067, 1376, 1413, 1434, 1848, 
1870, 2016 

classical names, Latin forms of, 
40» 636, 762, 865, 980, 1178 

comparative: after positive mark- 
ig ^rodfasta^ *y\ <&j5jx-=^ssr< ^ 
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*«. 1327 

kämpfen, 1369 

barfteden, 8431 12« 

dative: ethic, 868, 11 16, 1941; 

dativus incommodi, 1325 
kein, old genitive, 810 
benten, construetion, 601, 1765 
bereinft, 978 

$ol$, ber alte $ol<$, 1036 
konntet, ber große Qonnrer, 391 
breifad(>, emphatic, 11 17 
bringen, bringen, 681 
bunten, construetion, 543 
bur$fireifen, inflexion, 1906 
burftymeinen, inflexion, 2079 
burfen, meaning, 1936 

e$ern, 86, 330, 1119, 1680 

eitel, 689 

efel, 381 

dlenb, 276 

(fltern, von (titern $er, 946 

enben, voUenben, 745 

enggebunben, 29 

(Srnfel, said of a woman, 431 

entfd(>loffen, bie entfiel, ©öttin, 198 

erben, construetion, 717 

(5rbe, Grbeleben, 693; erbgeboren, 

50' 
erbringen, 1448 

erinnern, construetion, 643 

ermuntern, bie (Ermunterten, 1902 

erneuen, 1891 

GfrfUtng, 404 

erwarten, used absolutely, 791 

erjagten, ttxoal an einen erj., 1806 

örjeugte, 339 

familiär quotations : 76, 115, 144, 

»13-4» 307. 450-5*. 665, 717, 

1080 
feiern, 114 
%tU t inflexion, 1089; Compounds: 

Selfenbuctyt, 1552; 9e(fen6uf$, 

1632 ; Selfentnfel, bie 8., bie ber 

(Statt bewohnt, 1609 
fernabbonnernb, 1361 
fcfr unb fefter, 2 1 
ffeuerjunge, J030 
8ol$tr, 161; BolQttin, 939 



9ra«, inflexion, 24, 966, 1864, 

(1881), 1965 
frei=fretttrilltg, 38; freie Gtfttte, 

644; freie Seele, 854 
ffreunb, 8«6; freuntlu$, 11 30 
friffrn, ba< «eben frifren, 1320 
fromm, frommer 2Öunfe$, 323; fttnw 

me« Hee$t, 260 
frommen, 1105 

führen, ba* €tytt>ert führen, 1998 
«Me, 333 

gafrfreunblty «ertauben, 985 
öafrre<$t, ein freunblte} Öafire^t, 2153 
gebieten, 2031 
gebenfen, with accus., «117; einem 

etwa! gebenden, 280 
gefällig, 1364 

fl«9««, 13» 1813 

geheim, 2129 

ge^en, with an infin. without 3«, 480 

gelaffen, 307, 830 

gemeffen, 1365 

genießen, constr., 260, 2125 

gerufig, 729 

®efc$i<f, ©lütt", 1793 

<9tfäuifyt, bie« ®efc$lec$t, 1656 

gewaltig, ber ©etoaltige, 1872; getoal» 

tig.rooßenb, 336 
ae»i#, genriffe @öttertoorte,568 ; gewiffe 

Äebe, 1624 
gefeotynt, construetion, 1079, f ^74 
gif$enb, 1980 
gleich = obgleich, 2068 
@lüct, ©cfdjicf, 29, 2038 
@nabenbUct, 62 
gnabtg.ernft, 1345 
golben, 474,696, 1198, 172 1; golb* 

nc« SeÜ, 2 104 
@ott, ein ®ott, 140, 705 
gottbefdt, 1067 
®5tterbilb, 864 
göttergleicty, 45 
gottgegeben, 99 
graue Sage, 112 
graufenb, 1720 
Greek form of prayer, 43 
®rube, ®rab, 108$ 
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Ratten, construction, 1459, 1867 

tyarren, »arten, 1422 

$aupt, paraphrases with $aupt, 
268, 20 16 

$au«, ju £au# unb in kern Jtriege, 25 

$eben, preterite, 2095 . 

Zeitig, 34, 1024, 1775, 1784, 1791; 
&eilige# SBttb, 2127 

tyeifien, meaning, 861; construc- 
tion, 211 

hendiadys, 81, 1530, 1553 

tyerauflocten, 1796 

«fcerj, ttebe« $., 869, 923 ; bat innre 

*«fc 947 
unterhatten, 1403 

Einwerfen, $ingen>orfne Sorte, 185 

$0$, feie $o$e ©tabt, 855 

$ö$lenrei$ ber 9ia$t, 1005 

$olb, 1007, 1558 

Sötte, 1143, 1165; -fcöllengeifter, 629 

Homeric, imitations of Homeric 
words, phrases and coneeptions : 
43i 45» 86, 89, 194, 234, 269, 
3*i» 555» 831, 858, 861, 866, 
869, 1265, 1313, 1377, 1504, 
1721, 1916, 2059, 2163 

$or$en, meaning, 201 1 ; construc- 
tion, 1762 

idea, main idea of the drama, 2142 

sqq. 
immer = immerhin, 1841; bie 3mmer< 

toagen, 1126 
trgenb=irgenbn>o, 1773 

iefco, 952 

fe$ren, miber festen, 1903 
fennen, erfennen, 2108 
Hanglo«*bumj>f, 1005 
JttiWeninfel, 1961 
fommen, with an infinitive, 99 
Ärampf be* Seben6, 1 260 
Jtrone, bie alte Jtrone, 2139 
fünfte, 1870 

lagern, 416 

JJanb ber Hoffnung, 997 

Sarven, 588 

(äffen, jp/2 



Latinisms: 346, 375, 1073, 1459, 
1843, 2092 ; Latin forms of 
classical names: 40, 636, 762, 
865, 980, 11 78 

«eben: lebenvoK, 1849; Sebenlblict, 
929 

lefrt: ber lefrte &ne$t, 941; bie teftte 
Sufi, 906 

W& 779 

lieben, ber Siebente, 1628 

liebevoll, 1248 

liegen, %xo{a liegt, 844 

%odtn abfdjnciben, 606 

(06, einer (eine) @a$e lo# fein, 1288 

€uft unb Siebe, 665 

mangeln, construction, 129 
masculine Substantive used refer- 

ring to a woman, 431 
merten, 1725 
metaphors, 1384 

SRftgeborne, 31 ; SRitverfetyttorne, 901 
mittlerer, ein mittlerer, 828 
modern ideas: 522, 1271, 1939» 

2050; not Greek, 540, 984, 

15*5 

nachbarlich verbunben, 887 

nachfragen, einem nachfragen, 1921 

Stacht =$ob, 1299 

nach, ba# naette %$tt>ert, 1999 

narren, 269, 2043 

neu, neueftSlut, 201 ; neue! SBolE, 1480 

nic^t: mit Stiften, 1123; ntctyt — 

no$ for weber — noc$, 247, 356 
9tot=9totn>enbtgteit, 259, 1680 
nouns : if two nouns form but one 

idea only the latter may be 

infiected, 2072 
nunmehr, 1328 

obgleich, separable, 180; see 2068 

personifications of abstract ideas: 
16, 84, 131, 457, 474, 955, 1001, 
1061, 1094, 1680 

$feil, fanffc Pfeile, 13 13 

$ort, 1706 
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present tense: sometimes to be 
rendered by the English perfect, 
7 ; historic present, 1054 

pronouns : placed early in the 
sentence and referred to by a 
noun, 86, 121 7; personal pron. 
repeated after relative, 1344 

proper names : inflexion of classical 
proper names, 40, 47, 49, 406, 
416, 563, 878, 103«, 1173, 1188 

quotations, see familiär quotations 

9ta$egeif*er, 564 

rieben, gerochen and getagt, 337 

raf$, 472, 1824, 2031 

9ht, 279» 33*> &>3» 740, 1088, 
. 1368, 144O, 2127 
8*au<$tt>err, fuße* Äauc^mctf, 11 56 
rau$ umoürbig, 1603 
!Rcc$te be« Rufend, 1862 
regten, 23 

richten, e* auf eine @a$e rieten, 711 
tüctyaftenb Steigern, 169 
rufen, bte @<$ulb wn einet @a$e aber 
einen rufen, 518 

©Ratten, 89, 11 15; @$attenrei$, 

597 
fctyaubernb, 1895 

fragen, 898 

S$langen$au))t, 11 36 

©$lu0, 1368 

©etymer jenfyug, 661 

fctymieben: fcügen f einrieben, 1408; 

einem ein e$ern iBank um bie Stirn 

fctymteben, 330-1 
fctyön, fctyöne Seele, 1493, (1650) 
fronen, construction, 849, 121 1, 

1485 
Sc$recten*$anb, bie falte Sctyrecfen** 

$anb, 278 

Sc$h>a$er, Sctyh>ager, 1011 

ferner, bie fernere 3$at, 890 

f£tyn>inbeln, 318 

fctytoören, preterite, 197 1 

feibßvetgtfitnt), 113 

ftfy, 132g 

fttper, 412 

ficgbdv&nt, 575 



Siegel ber SKettung, 1688 

simple words more poetic than 

Compounds : 105, 161, 204, 

1316, 1368, 1903, 1972, 1981, 

2108 
Sinn, plural «Sinnen, 516 
ftnnen, 203, 18 16 
fo: fo before mancty, 7; fo before 

viel, 98 
Stabt=iBaterftabt, 1377; bie $o$e 

Stabt, 855 
Statte, bie freie Statte, 644 
fielen, preterite, 1859; lem 9tinbe 

flehen, 2061 
ftet, 791 

stichomythia, 74, 491, 1444, 1640 
ftiefgetoorbne SRutter, 1035 
Sttttßanb, 2022 
subjunetive: of possibility, 238; 

of uncertainty, 798 ; denoting a 

wish, 802, 2160; in indignant 

questions, 445 

Sag = «eben, 262; be« ÜBaterlanbe« 

Sag, 866 
tilgen, 1981 

£ob: £obe«bote, 930; £obe6ufer, 142 
Trauer : Srauerlanb, 593 ; £rauer$ug, 

1634 
trftufeln, traufen, 583 

traurig*untorilüg, 552 

treten, einen SBcg treten, 561 

Summelpla^, 588 

Übel, 820, 1435 

überbleiben, bie Überbliebnen, 1 934 

überbraufen, 496^ 

übermächtig, bie ÜbermÄctyt'ge«, 1307 

überfety leiten, 1899 

überftyn>eben, 1633 

überfpülen, 1507 

umtreiben, umgetrieben, 1265 

umtoenben : ba « <§er$ umtuenben, 1 504 ; 

umgetoanbte üftauern, 47 
unbdnbig^eilig, 11 89 
unberaten, 1684 
unb, 904 

uutTtt\ä)\.> i%ao 
uwtxVS)"^ \^n 
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Unmut, 183 
ttn«erfe$en, 1017, 1900 
unwillig, 636, 1243, 1979 
tmwirtbar, 142 



Sätet : ber gröfite Sater, 1095 ; 
Satergotter, 942, 161 2 ; Sater* 
weit, 1706 

verbs: reflexive for passive, 1285, 
1652 ; infinitives instead of nouns 
derived from verbs, 1348 ; im- 
perfect of experience, 1628 (?) 

»erberben, inflexion, 1936; con- 
struction, 720 

verewigen, 2067 

vergeffen, construction, 652 

verglimmen, ft$ verglimmen, 1151 

»erjfäfft, 899 

»erfejeiben, 833 

vcrftyonen, construction, 1252 

vertrauern, 109 

verwirren, verwirrt and verworren, 

598» 1567 
verworfener SBinfet, 579 

vieltoittfommen, Compounds with 

viel*, 803 
Sott, 2001 

vorau«benfen auf einen ftalt, 1584 
Sortoelt, 962 
Sorjug: fefren in eine ©acye, 164; 

Sorjug geben (einem), 433 



fragen, 147 

warnen, construction, 346, 614, 

1073 , 
Wanbeln, 316 

warten, construction, 1035 ; warten, 

garten, 1422 
Weber — Weber instead of Weber — 

no$, 995 
roenn=wd$renb, 1107 
2Berf, Compounds with «werf, 11 56 
Wie: wie=wÄ$renb, 623; aftercom- 

parative, 1199; wie me$r=wie 

viel me$r, 1845 
SBinf, 292, 710 
SBtvfel, 1 
wirbelnb, 1850 
SBBirt, 96, 263 

wiffen, construction, 537, 991 
aBo$l=@lü(f, «30; too$l, 479, 677, 

921, 1020, 1646, 1653, 1890 
SBolfenfretfe, 1063 
werben, past part. of werben, 639 
SDBort, 2146 
3Bunfc$, 223 
»«ft, 970 

jubereiten, 143, 412, 603 
gubenfen, einem etwa«, 1369 
^ureetyt weifen, einem juredjt w., 1211 
jurüibrennen, in fic$ gurüffbrennen, 

1025 
jurütfe, 832 
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II. INDEX OF NAMES. 



Agamemnon, 401 
9L{ax Xelamonl, 865 
Smapnen, 776 

Slrfal, p. 101 
»ttcul, 341, 363 
Äufil, 419, 434 
^Ivenuti, 980 

©d^i, 7»3 

{Diana, 40, 1*8, 198, 420 

fffcttta, 49 
Qrimtyen, 1149 
Grumeniben, 1359 

Surfen, 757, 1244 

Öotgone, 1162 

^ahtle«, 11 78 
^IWwbamla, 339 

3fton, 963 

3*$ig.enie, pp. 95 and 96; 430 

3ril, 1353 

Sühntet, 3wit, 3H 



Jtreufa, 11 76 

8et$e, 113 
«Vau«, 1188 

SJtycen, 360, 878, 967 

Ofymfc 764 
Dnomau*, 338-39 
Oufi, p. 139 
JDrfu«, 636 

^alamcbe«, 865 

$arnafj, He cw'ge OueUe vom $arnap, 

1197 
#eloto«, 336, 338 
#luto, 1315 

©c^en, p. 95; 1. 164 
6trop$iu6, 1010 

Xantahti, 310, 406, (1298, 1307) 

SattaruS, 325 

$auri6, p. 95 

ZW, 341 

Titanen, 328 

$*oi«* 47 

Ufyfle«, 762 
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COMPLETE LIST. 





1. QREEK. 






Anthor 


Work 


Editor 


Price 


Atfchylus 


Prometheus Vinctus 


Rackham Nearly rcady 


Aristophanea 


Aves — Plutus — Ranae 


Green 


3/6 each 


»» 


Vespae 


Graves 


3/6 


»> 


Nubes 


tt 


3/6 


Demosthenes 


Olynthiacs 


Glover 


2/6 


Eurlpldes 


Heracleidae 


Beck & Headlam 3/6 


i» 


Hercules Furens 


Gray & Hutchinson i\~ 


•t 


Hippolytus 


Hadley 


*/; 


n 


Iphigeneia in Aulis 


Headlam 


1/6 


n 


Medea 


»> 


3/6 


tt 


Hecuba 


Hadley 


s/6 


t» 


Alcestis 


tt 


1/6 


9» 


Orestes 


Wedd 


4/6 


HerodotaB 


Book V 


Shuckburgh 


, */- 


»» 


„ VI, VIII, IX 


tt 


4/- each 


»» 


„ vin i — 90, ix 1 — 89 


tt 


*]6each 


Homer 


Odyssey ix, x 


Edwards 


ij6each 


i» 


tt XXI 


tt 


. *h 


. tt 


Iliad vi, xxii, xxiii, xxiv 


tt 


»/- each 


Ludan 


Somnium, Charon, etc. 


Heitland 


3/6 


»» 


Menippus and Timon 


Mackie 


3/ö 


Plato 


Apologia Socratis 


Adam 


3/6 


f» 


Crito 


tt 


1/6 


t» 


Euthyphro 


tt 


1/6 


tt 


Protagoras 


J. & A M. Adam 4/6 


Flutarcb 


Demosthenes 


Holden 


4/6 


t» 


Gracchi 


tt 


di- 


. t» 


Nicias 


tt 


st- 


»» 


Sulla 


tt 


al- 


tt 


Timoleon 


tt 


6- 


Sophodes 


Oedipus Tyrannus 


Jebb 


*lr 


Thucydides 


Book in 


Spratt 
Holden 


5/- 


tt 


Book vii 


5/- 


Xenophon 


Agesilaus 


Hailstone 


»/6 


tt 


Anabasis Vol. I. Text. 


Pretor 


3/- 


tt 


„ Vol. II. Notes. 


tt 


4lf 


»t 


,> 1, n 


tt 


. *l- 


tt 


„ I, III, IV, V 


tt 


ij- each 


tt 


„ II, VI, VII 


tt 


*l 6 each 


t» 


Hellenics 1, 11 


Edwards 


3/6" 


n . 


Cyropaedeia 1, 11 (i vo\s.\ 


H&Yta». 


*\ 


tt 
tt 


„ III, IV, V 
„ VI, Vll, Vlll 


» 




mo/x/pf 


1 
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Author 

Caesar 



» 
» 
»» 
»» 
Cicero 

» 
>» 
ti 

»t 
» 

N 
9» 
99 
99 

»» 
tt 



Editor 



»t 



Pcskett 

»i 
ii 

Peskett 

tt 
Cowie 
Reid 

»i 



Heitland & Cowie 

Pretor 

Peskett 

Reid 



»i 
•t 

ii 
ti 
ti 



Cornelius Nepos 

ii 

tt 

ti 

Horaoe 

» 

i> 

i» 

ii 
Juvenal 

Llvy 

tt 

it 
Lucan 

ii 
Lucretlus 

Ovld 

»» 
Plautus 

i» 

♦i 
Qulntus Curtiua 
Tacitus 

ii 
Terence 

VergU 
ff 

»9 
9? 



2. LATIN. 

Work 

De Bello Gallico 
Com. i, iii, vi, vin 
ii-iii, and vii 
I— in 

,i iv-v 
De Bello Civili. Com. I 

„ ty Com. m 

Actio Prima in C. Verrem 
De Amicitia 
De Senectute 
Dir. in Q. Caec. et Actio 

Prima in C. Verrem 
Ep. ad Atticum. Lib II 
Philippica Secunda 
Pro Archia Poeta 

Balbo 

Milone 

Murena 

Plancio 

Sulla 
Somnium Scipionis 

Miltiades, Themistocles, Ac. Shuckburgh 
Hannibal, Cato, Atticus 
Lysander, Alcibiades, <fec. 
Timotheus, Phocion, &c. 
Epistles. Bk I 
Ödes and Epodes 
Ödes. Books I, in 
„ Book ii, iv 
Epodes 
Satires 

Books iv, vi, ix, xxvn 
„ v 

„ XXI, XXII 
Pharsalia. Bk I 
De Bello Civili. Bk vii 
Book v 

Fasti. Book vi 
Metamorphoses, Bk I 
Epidicus 
Stichus 
Trinummus 
Alexander in India 
Agricola and Germania 
Hist. Bk I 
Hautontimorumenos 
Aeneid i to xn 
Bucolics 

Georgics I, n, and m, w 
Complete Works, Vo\. \, Texx. w 

Vo\.u,Mes » 

2 



Prict 

iß each 
il- each 

% 

. 3/- 
In the Press 

i/6 

3 ß 
3/6 



ii 

Heitland 
Holden 
Reid 
Pearman 



»• 
it 

ii 

Gow 

9» 
ii 

II 

Duff 

Stephenson 
Whibley 
Dimsdale 



a/6 

* 

i« 
16 
</6 

5/- 
*/- each 

l/6 each 

i/6 

a/6 each 

*/6 

7J6 each 

Heitland & Haskins i/6 



Postgate 

Duff 

Sidgwick 

Dowdall 

Gray 

Fennell 

Gray 

Heitland & Raven 

Stephenson 

Davies 

Gray 

Sidgwick 



%% 



\> 



9* 



»» 



* 
i/6 

3/ö 
i fo each 
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3. FRENCH. 

Work 

Le Roi des Montagnes 
Quand j'etais petit, Pts I, II 
L'Art Po&ique 
La Suite du Menteur 
Polyeucte 
De Bonneohose Lazare Hoche 



Autkor 

Atoout 
Blart 
Bolleau 
Corneille 



$$ 



»» 



Editor 
Ropes 
Boielle 
Nichol Smith 
Masson 
Braunholtz 
Colbeck 
Leathes 



*/■ 



Delavlgne 



»» 



DHarlevUle 
De Lamartine 
DeVlgny 
Dumas 



Bertrand du Guesclin 

„ Part II (With Vocabulary) „ 

Louis XI Eve 
Les Enfants d'Edouard ,, 

Le Vieux Cllibataire Masson 

Teanne d'Arc Clapin & Ropes 

La Canne de Jone Eye 
La Fortune de D'Artagnan 

{With Vocabulary) Ropes 



Erokmann-Chatrian La Guerre 



Discours sur l'Histoire de la 

Revolution d'Angleterre 
Fredegonde et Brunehaut 
Le Directoire 
Dix Annees d'Exil 
Remi et ses Amis 
Colomba 

Louis XI & Charles the Bold 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
L'licole des Femmes 
Les Precieuses ridicules 

„ (Abridged Edition) 
Le Misanthrope 
L'Avare 
Fairy Tales 
La Metromanie 
Charlotte Corday 
Les Plaideurs 

, , ( Abridged Edition) 
M. Daru. 



Oulxot 

Lemeroler 
MmedeStael 

» 
Malot 

Merlmee 

Michelet 

Möllere 

•t 

tt 

»» 

»t 

>» 
Perranlt 
Plron 
Ponsard 
Badne 

»» 
Salnte-Beuve 
Salntlne Picciola 

Borlbe & Legouve* Bataille de Dames 
Scrlbe 
Maine 
Sonvestre 



Clapin 



Price 

»/- 

each 
2/6 

*/- 

t 
$ 

ti- 
t 

1/6 

2/- 
3/- 



Eve 2/6 

Masson 2/- 

Masson & Prothero 2/- 



Verrall 
Ropes 



11 



1* 



Clapin 

Saintsbury 

Braunholtz 



»1 
i» 



** 



Rippmann 
Masson 
Ropes 
Braunholtz 

ft 
Masson 
Ropes 
Bull 
Colbeck 



«/■ 

»AS 
1/6 
»/6 

t 
»/6 

1/6 

.AS 

./- 

»- 

l, i 
»/• 

*/- 

»/- 

,/- 
1- 

»/- 



11 



It 



Thlerry 

»* 

VUlemain 
Voltaire 

Xavier de 
M&lßtre 



$ 



Le Verre d'Eau 

Le Philosophe sans le savoir Bull 

Un Philosophe sous les Toits Eve 

Le Serf & Le Chevrier de Lorraine Ropes 

Le Serf (With Vocabulary) 

Lettres sur l'histoire de 

France (xm — xxiv) Masson & Prothero 2/6 

Recits des Temps MeYovin- 

giens, I — in Masson & Ropes 3/- 

Lascaris ou les Grecs du xv 6 Siecle Masson 2/- 

Histoire du Siecle de "LoxsSs 

XIV, in three parts ^^tvVSväök^ a\^«u*v 

(La Jeune Sibetieiitie. Ya\ ^te,^ ^ 

( Lepreuxde\aC\led'KosV«.S 
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4. QERMAN. 






Author 


Work 


Editor 


Pria \ 

1 


Andersen 


Six Fairy Tales 


Rippmann 


»/« 1 




Ballads on German History 


Wagner 


*h i 


Benedlx 


Dr Wespe 


Breul 


* 1 


Freytag 


Der Staat Friedrichs des 


■ 






Grossen 


Wagner 


*/• 




German Dactylic Poetry 


»» 


Ü- 1 


Goethe 


Knabenjahre (1749 — 1761) 


Wagner & Cartmeli 


I »/- 1 




Hermann und Dorothea 


»> tt 


3/6 


i» 


Iphigenie 


Breul 


3/« 


Grimm 


Selected Tales 


Rippmann 


3/- 


Gutxkow 


Zopf und Schwert 


Wolstenholme 


3/« 


Hftckländer 


Der geheime Agent 


£. L. Milner Barry 


9h 


Hauff 


Das Bild des Kaisers 


Breul 


3/- 


tt 


Das Wirthshaus im Spessart 


Schlottmann 








& Cartmeli 


3/- 


t« 


Die Karavane 


Schlottmann 


3/- 


Immermann 


Der Oberhof 


Wagner 


vi 

3/" 


Klee 


Die deutschen Heldensagen 


Wolstenholme 


3/" 


KohlrauBoh 


Das Jahr 1813 


tt 


»/- 


Lessing 


Minna von Barnhelm 


Wolstenholme 


3/- 


Lessing & Geliert Selected Fables 


Breul 


3/" 


Mendelssohn 


Selected Letters 


Sime 


3/- 


Räumer 


Der erste Kreuzzug 


Wagner 


»/- 


Riehl 


Culturgeschichtliche 








Novellen 


Wolstenholme 


3/- 


tt 


Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 








rechtigkeit Gottes 


tt 


3/- 


Schiller 


Wilhelm Teil 


Breul 


a/6 


i» 


,, (Abridged Edition) 


t» 


1/6 


»> 


Geschichte des dreißigjäh- 








rigen Kriegs Book in. 


tt 


3/- 


» 


Maria Stuart 


99 


3/6 


>> 


Wallenstein I. (Lager and 








Piccolomini 


1 >, 


3/6 


i» 


Wallenstein IL (Tod) 


t» 


3/6 


V22lan& 


Ernste Herzogvon Schwaben 


Wolstenholme 


3/6 
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Autkor 

Baoon 



»> 
Cowley 

Earle 

Gray 

Lamb 
Macaulay 

>» 

»» 

»» 
Mayor 

Mors 

MUton 

»» 



»» 

99 
»I 
»» 
»9 
»t 
»t 
»I 

Pope 
Scott 

»» 

»> 

»» 
Shakespeare 



Shakespeare* 

Sidney 

Wallace 

West 

»> 
Carlos 

MIU 

Bartholomew 

Bobinson 



6. ENQLI8H. 

History of the Reign of 

King Henry VII 
Essays 
Essays 

Microcosmography 
Poems 

Tales from Shakespeare 
Lord Clive 
Warren Hastings 

William Pitt and Earl of Chatham 
Lays and other Poems 
A Sketch of Ancient Philoso- 
phy from Thaies to Cicero 
History of King Richard III 
Utopia 

Arcades and Comus 
Odeon the Nativity, L'Alle-J 
gro, II Penseroso & Lycidasf 
Samson Agonistes 
Sonnets 
Paradise Lost, Bks i, n 

Bks in, IV 

Bks v, vi 

Bks vn, viii 

Bks IX, X 

Bks XI, XII 
Essay on Criticism 
Marmion 

Lady of the Lake 
Lay of the last Minstrel 
Legend of Montrose 
A Midsummer-Night's Dream 
Twelfth Night 
Julius Caesar 
The Tempest 
King Lear 
Merchant of Venice 
King Richard II 
Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen 
An Apologie for Poetrie 
Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle 



3/6 



99 
»I 
I» 
»f 



»» 



Editor 

Lumby 
West 
Lumby 
West 
Tovey 
Fiather 
Innes 
»» 

Fiather 



Lumby 

*» 
Verity 



»i 



t» 
»i 
t» 

19 
II 
91 
»» 

>> 

West 
Masterman 

Fiatner 
Simpson 
Verity 
«i 

9» 
9» 
99 
99 

Skeat 
Shuckburgh 



Elements of English Grammar 
English Grammar for Beginners 
Short History of British India 
Elementary Commercial Geography 
Atlas of Commercial Geography 

Church CatechAsm "Ex^Vbäsää. 

5 



Price 

*«/- 

4/" 
&4/- 

&5/" 
1/6 
1/6 
i/6 
i/6 
i/6 

3/6 
3/6 
3/6 

3/" 

i/6 

l/6 

i/6 

i- 
»/- 

»/- 

»/- 

•/- 

»/■ 
i/6 

i/6 

i/- 

i/6 

i/6 
i/6 

i/6 
i/6 
i/6 
i/6 
i/6 
3/6 
3- 
4/6 

i/6 

•I 
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